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the purely technological aspects of Western civilization, a large 
measure riginal purity of the Chinese culture might be pre- 
served. Time, however, proved the impracticability of this negative 
concept. Before long, therefore, the slogan was changed so that it 
no longer read the “ preservation ’’, but the “ reorganization of the 
national heritage ” (cheng-li ku ‘), for it became increasingly clear 


at only by a sweeping reorganization could anything be salvaged. 
The first problem that confronts the Chinese investigator is the 
sheer mass of printed and manuscript material that lies at his dis- 
posal. This, of course, is to be expected in a country that has the 
t unbroken history of any nation in the world, and that began 
books six centuries and more before printing was practised 
in Europe. It is not surprising, then, to find that even a thousand 
years ago the Chinese literati were oppressed with the mass of their 
literary records; for so long ago as that a native scholar heaved a 
sigh and exclaimed: “ Where shall one begin in the study of the 
seventeen dynastic histories?" Today, however, the number of these 
dynastic histories is twenty-six, comprising nearly four thousand 
books; not to speak of the far greater number of private histories, 


and multitudinous other works of an historical nature. The problem 


of compassing Chinese literature was serious enough when the native 


culture was all the culture a Chinese needed to know, but it became 


positively bewildering when in the space of a generation the culture 


of a whole new Western world was added to it. Naturally the two 
cultures could be coordinated and made manageable only by the most 
thorough-going re-evaluation and reorganization. 

More important, however, than the magnitude of written mate- 
rials is their lack of systematization and the consequent difficulty in 
using them. Those who do have occasion to make use of the older 
Chinese literature are quite unanimous in saying that, in the light of 
modern requirements, very little of it was written with a definite 
plan. <As in the case of Western literature before the advent of 
departmentalized knowledge, facts of every description are all too 
readily jumbled together in beautiful confusion. To be sure, a few 
great historians like Ku Yen-wu of the seventeenth, and Chang 
Hstieh-ch’eng of the eighteenth century emphasized the importance of 
orderly arrangement and ease of access to materials. One thinks at 
once of the monumental helps to scholarship which that generation 
of writers produced: the K’ang-hsi dictionary of 44,000 characters ; 


the world’s largest printed encyclopedia (7°u Shu Chi Ch’eng)? in 


2 Mr. Lionel Giles of the British Museum estimates that this encyclopedia 
cor s between three and four times the number of words in the Encyclopaedia 
ritanp ‘ It should be added, however, that the articles are not 
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whether or not they could be knocked down. But those who were not 
too proud to use this method—men like Wang Ch’ung in the Han 
period (first century A.D.), Liu Chih-chi in the T’ang (eighth cen- 
tury A.D.), Cheng Chiao in the Sung (twelfth century A.D.), and 
Ku Yen-wu, Tat Chen, Chang Hsueh-ch’eng, and T’sui Shu in the 
Ch’ing period (seventeenth and eighteenth centuries)—are now 
hailed as the great creative minds of their day. The vitality of the 
present renaissance is no better attested than in this new doubting 
approach to the past, and the abandon with which the younger 
scholars now break into print with new hypotheses. 

\s one might suppose, the first problems demanding investigation 
were those about which doubts were most numerous, and the ac- 
cumulated debris of antiquity was heaviest; that is to say, the prob 
lem of Chinese origins. In 1924 a symposium on this question ap- 
peared in the Nu Li Chou K’an, conducted by Ku Chieh-kang, who 
had studied for a time under Dr. Hu Shih. Mr. Ku was then only 
thirty-one vears of age, and had never studied abroad, but his firm 
grasp of the best traditions of native scholarship, together with what 
he had learned of Western methods, made it possible for him to con 
duct the symposium in the most rigorous scientific manner. These 
studies were published in 1927 in a remarkable book entitled Au Shih 
Pien, or “ Discussions in Ancient History”. Reviewing this work in 
the Hsten Tai P’ing Lun a few months later, Dr. Hu Shih declared 
it to be the most epoch-making study of ancient Chinese history that 
had appeared in China for a century and a half. As an example of 
the best type of modern historical criticism in China, and as a record 
of the whole “new thought movement” of the past ten years, it 
deserves to be put into the English language. One would obviously 
be unfair to Mr. Ku if one undertook to state his conclusions without 
the necessary supporting evidence, but a few outstanding thoughts 
may here -be set down as showing the trend of his and others’ investi- 
gations. 

In the first place, he is convinced that the first four sections of the 
Shu Ching, or “ Classic of History ”, which traditional scholarship 
has always assumed to be the oldest literary fragment of Chinese 
antiquity—dating hack at least to the twenty-third century before our 
era—are in reality only idealistic reconstructions of the fourth or 
fifth centuries before Christ. He believes that the whole of the so- 
called “ model emperor lore ” arose during the Spring and Autumn * 
period under the ardent desire of Chinese philosophers like Confucius, 
Mo-ti, and Mencius to substitute a moral for a military solution of 


ered by the “ Spring and Autumn Annals ”, 722- 
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vast, unified empire under the sway of benevolent rulers, which 
haunted Chinese history, and dominated Confucian political theory 
for more than two thousand years. Gone is that beautiful picture of 
emperors who rose to power by sheer merit, who ruled by virtuous 
example rather than by force, and who voluntarily relinquished the 
throne when they discovered others more competent and virtuous 
than themselves. These were the kind of kings the philosophers 
wanted the warring satraps to be, but most assuredly they were not 
the kind of kings that ruled in China in the twenty-eighth century 
before Christ. Likewise the picture of a vast empire under one 
united rule did express a long unrealized ambition that was finally 
achieved by Ch'in Shih Huang in 256 B.C., but it was never once 
realized previous to his day except in the imagination of philosophic 
historians. 

If we accept these far-reaching conclusions, we must’be prepared, 
at the same time, for a very appreciable shortening of traditional 
Chinese chronology. It is still possible to speak in terms of three 
millenniums of recorded history, but it is manifestly impossible to 
speak of four or five millenniums as the uninformed still do. The 
oldest extant inscriptions—those on oracle bones discovered in Honan 
in 1898—perhaps go back to 1200 B.C. The oldest literary classic 
the “ Book of Poetry ’—has poems which perhaps reach back to the 
| 


tenth century before our era. But all hope of pushing authentic 
- 


Chinese history to an antiquity greater than this must rest on the 
results of future scientific excavation ° of which almost nothing has 
so far been accomplished. 

The study of the “ Odes” has undergone radical changes during 
recent years, and is typical of an entirely new emphasis in Chinese 
literature. The traditional connection of Confucius with these 
poems is now very generally discredited. The reference in Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien to a sweeping expurgation at his hands is not borne out by a 
study of the “ Odes” as we now have them, nor by the recorded 
words of Confucius himself, who commonly referred to them as 
“ the three hundred poems ” as though these were all that were known 
in his ¢ 
that Confucius had a share in rectifying the music by which the 


lay. It may be, however, as the “ Analects ” *° seem to imply, 


Excavations of an accidertal nature, and mostly for commercial purposes, 


have been in process for more than two thousand years. But the provenience of 
ery few of the jades or inscribed bronzes which have come from beneath 
ground is now known. Until such objects can be studied in situ, and it can b 
definitely established from what cultural centres they arose, it will be perilous to 
draw any far-reaching conclusions from them 

This is the name which Legge, the eminent translator, gave to the first of the 
Four Books called Lun Yi or “ Discourses and Dialogues” of Contucius. 
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“Odes ” were anciently sung Che age-old attempt to interpret the 


poems as part of the ( ontuc lan canotl wnoring the tact 
are for the most part folk-songs expressing the deepest feel 
longings of the common people—did a great deal to blind the Chinese 


of former dynasties to their true meaning [hese meanings are 
found today, not from a meticulous study of individual words, but 
from the sense and the rhythm of the whole sentence Inv 

is direeted toward an understanding of the customs 
tions that prevailed in various strata of society at the beginning of the 


Chou dynasty when the poems were first sung, thus giving to these 


poems an entirely new historical significan d regarding t i 

our most reliable source for a knowledge of pre-Confucian tim 
lhe officially prepared “ Canon of History” (Shu Chii can thu 
be checked on the social side by the more natural and truet 1 


of antiquity preserved for us in the “ Odes; in the same manner as 


the T’ang, Sung, and Yuan (seventh to fourteenth centut A.D 
dynastic histories can be better understood when studied i1 nyu 
tion with the poems, novels, and dramas produced in the s e time 


lhe authoritative place which the “ Odes 


the Western Chou period (1122-770 B.A is now claimed 

“ Analects ” in the Spring and Autumn period Most of what we 
know about the life and times of Confucius is dependent on this 
source. Yet, curiously enough, neither the “ Analects ” nor the book 
of Mencius were looked upon as first-rate classics until the l 
the Sung dynasties (618-1280 A.D.), for it must never be forgotten 
that the Four Books took their position above the traditional Five 
Classics only after Chu Hsi (died 1200 A.D.) and others used them 
to combat, and finally to absorb, the Buddhist world view Prior to 
that time books like the Chou-li, the ancient text of the S 

and the “ Classic of Filial Piety ”, which are now regarded as s] 

held a position of comparative superiorit But valuable $ 

“ Analects ” are today, they also have not entirely « ped the su 
versive hand of the critic. As long ago as the eighteenth century t 


indomitable T’sui Shu brought forward convincing proof to show 
that not a little of the material in the last five of the twenty section 
of the “ Analects ” belongs to a later time Certain misinterpretatior 
of the life and character of Confucius, which are now current 
West, can be traced to irrelevancies and misstatements of fact that 
appear in these sections. Moreover, in the fifteen authent 

there are certain closing paragraphs which have sutfered corruption in 
the process of transmission. It is well known that prior to the 
vention of paper, individual sections of a work ott rculate 


separately. Being then inscribed on slips of ban 
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silk, it was easy for the loose ends of paragraphs to be mutilated and 
for irrelevant annotations to creep into the text. 

There is much divergence of opinion among Chinese scholars on 
the question of Confucius’s authorship of the “ Spring and Autumn 
Annals’. The “ Analects ” give no warrant for connecting the name 
of Confucius with them. Three statements in the Book of Mencius 
are sole authority for believing that Confucius ever wrote them. 
Mencius, however, is by no means an infallible historical guide. 
Born more than a century after the death of the master, he lived in 
an age that was moved by the appeal to antiquity, and he did not 
refrain from making that appeal when it gave point to his moral 
teachings. Students like Dr. Hu Shih, who perhaps are more con- 
cerned with the philosophical than with the historical aspects of the 
“Spring and Autumn”, are convinced that it exemplifies admirably 
Contucius’s manner of “ rectifying terminology” (cheng ming), 1.e 
making words correspond to realities. Others like Ch’ien Hsuan- 
tung and Ku Chieh-kang hold with the great social reformer, Wang 
\n-shih, of the eleventh century that the Annals are merely a series 
of “ disjointed court records ” (tuan lan ch’ao pao) of which Mencius 
and Mo-ti inform us there were many others in their day. Further- 
more, Confucius himself declared that he was a “ transmitter and not 
a creator”. Those who think of Confucius in terms of these higlily 
charged sayings of his which have come down to us in the 
“ Analects”, find it difficult to believe that the prosaic “ Spring and 
Autumn Annals", whose longest entry consists of forty words, and 
whose shortest comprises only one word, could have come from his 
hands. ‘The tendency is to disassociate the name of Confucius from 
every one of the ancient classics, and to assume that his sole con- 
nection with them was to use them as text-books for the exposition 
of his social and political ideas 

The very complicated problem of the relationship of the Tso 
Chuan to the “ Spring and Autumn Annals” seems to have reached 
a stage in which a solution is in sight, if, indeed, a solution has not 
already been found. ‘The evidence is all but conclusive that the Tso 
Chuan was not originally intended as a commentary to the “ Annals ”, 
but was a part of the Auwo-yii, or “ Narrative of the States”, which 
was written in the time of the Warring Kingdoms (third to fifth 
centuries B.C.). That is to say, the Tso Chuan and the AKuo-yii 
formed originally one book, so much so that even today the two have 
maximum significance only when they are regarded as one work. 
rhe “ History of the Former Han Dynasty” makes it indisputably 


clear that it was Liu Hsin (first century B.C.)—a scholar whose 


name is associated with many forgeries of antiquity-—who first ex- 
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to falsification as to brin: 


the material up to date. Ssu-ma 


1's great history—the first of all China, and the model of all the 


ling dynastic histories—so usurped the field that for many 


fter his death no one essaved to write a new one. 


is 1s the vast and interesting task of cultural re-orientation that 


the Chinese scholars of our day. Addressing his fellow 


its in one of his most charming essays, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao writes, 


n of sly irony, “ Why should anyone care to pass an unevent- 
iumdrum existence, ensconced in a Western mansion on some 
nous, square avenue in New York or Chicago, when one has 
rtunity, like Columbus of old, to discover another continent 


” 


he first time ? With this view no West- 


needs to quarrel, but it is not amiss to express the hope that 


overy of this new continent will cease to be longer regarded as 


inheritance and preoccupation of Chinese scholars. This 

n land merits the cooperative search of students in every 
of the world, each bringing to the task the knowledge which 
cular cultural background atfords 
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their many estover customs The age of the village must in large 
measure depend upon the character of the countryside, as is obvious 
‘anciently arable” being found more often in country susceptible 


ut it is important to remember that waste 


regions often had some peculiar “ use” or “ custom” of their own, 


existing from time beyond the memory of man, which necessarily con- 


ditioned the development of settlements within their limits, and thus 


lent to them a flavor of great antiquity. Good examples of “ use” 
or “custom” of this kind, which will be spoken of again, may be 
found in the weald and marsh land of Kent, in the forest of Coup- 
land, and in the Fenland. 

Che importance of racial influence in determining village forms 
and methods of agriculture in particular regions is difficult to esti- 
mate, and the discussion of it apt to become somewhat theoretical ; 
yet, however difficult it may be to follow Meitzen and assign par- 
ticular forms of settlement to parcicular races, some importance must 
surely be allowed to such influences, at least as a contributory cause 
of difference. Of value here are photographs taken from the air 
which disclose ancient field forms, square fields and strips, which are 
no longer decipherable from the ground level.° The possibility, on 
the other hand, of a natural development from one agricultural form 
to another, inherent in processes of husbandry, and underlymg and 
independent of all superficial racial conquest or change, has been 
suggested by a high authority,” and may well have been operative. 
Such natural development would not, however, necessarily exclude 


1 
| 


the coincident action of other forces. 


comp 

\n important variation from the usual manorial form, although 
perhaps it may be considered social rather than agrarian in its main 
features, is the custom that distinguished Kent from other counties. 
The question arises as to whether the Kentish peculiarities were due 
to original differences in settlement, geographical or racial, as de- 
scribed above, or, as seems to me more likely * in view of the wide 
distribution of particular features of that custom outside of Kent in 
regions that can be reduced to no common geographic or racial unity, 
to the fact that Kent, lying in the pathway to the Continent, advanced 


quickly, and attained an early self-consciousness and entity that 


>W. R. Fisher, Forest of Essex; J. H. Round, “ Forest of Essex”, Journ. 
British Archaeol. Assoc., n. s., UI. 3¢ 
G. S. Crawford, Air Surve nd Ar ry ( Curwen {ir 
tography and Histor Curwen f ws in part interpretatior 
S boh Cus » , | res 
7G. J. Turner, introduction to t Feet of Fines of Huntingdonshire, p. cxxii. 
8“ Custom and the Con yn Law in Kent”, Harvard Law Review, XXXVIII. 
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hard and fast lines. It is also evident that the adequate discussion of 
any one of them would require a volume. The remarks that follow 
ire desult reflections on special points that are in need of elucida 
tio r that suggestive of matters of particular interest 

(f attempts to define the manor the safest is Professor Stenton’s, 
“it is impossibl to define the manor,’* or Round’s, “it is not a 
technical tert It is rather a general term for a substantial estate 
of one lord (he manor was “ primarily a rural mansion with ap- 
purtenant rights over its lord’s tenants If it had any essential 
feature besides lordship, it was perhaps the aula or hall for the hold- 


ing of the halmote. The villa, the geographical village, and the 
villata, the people living therein, usually imply some inhabited nucleus, 


war as the equivalent of the tit 


the raha, which in less settled regions of Kent replaced the tithing.27 
That the z 1 was a definite geogra hical entity with boundaries is 
made clear in perambulations for the partition of intervillar waste," 
and in pleas in court, especially in the common cases of procedural 


outlawry where the accused pleads that the writ describes him as 


commorans et conversans in a wrong vill, or in one that does not 


Specific information from different parts of En 
tionship of vills and manors, whether they were coterminots, or one 
Inciusive Of several ot the other, and the relation ot both to parish 
boundaries, would have value. In general the manors that go back 
In origin to royal vills granted to the church or retained 
and that sometimes themselves served as the centres of administrative 
districts, like the chief vills of the Kentish lests, or the many vills 


ynd with those of the hun- 


there and elsewhere whose names corres] 
dred in which they lay, were most often of one lordship and coter- 
1 


minous with the vill. Also it is clear that such coincident vills and 


manors were more common in the well-manorialized midland and 
southern region than in the Danelaw, East Anglia, or the north and 


far west, where, on account of conquest and scattered settlements, 


homogeneity was difficult to attain The effect ot the Norman 
‘ ire, I M i 
rdshire 296 et seq.; ¢ ire D.C. D s, Medi 
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(4 nit the second su ested tonic. the classes « society in the 
thirteenth-century manor, much investigation has been carried on. 
and we know a great deal about the economic and legal characteristics 
t different groups The difficult sokemen have been in part ex- 
lained s tenants representing an earlier organization than the 
manorial, slowly being assimilated within the manor to the position 
Ot OTrd S ne yurisaictional ispects O Clr position 
have not vet perhaps been made perfectly clear, and the characteristics 
OT those on ancient demesne certainivy need turther elucidation 
Ort the unusual classification of peasantry in Kent, and the Year Book 
1 - 
dictum regarding villeinage there, the writer has suggested an ey 
planation elsewhere.’ A question which ts of a good deal of interest 
and deserving of study is the origin of the class of molmen Chey 


lly; for example, on the manors of Glastonbury, 


occur fairly gener: 
Ely, Durham, Burton; in East Anglia, in Lincolnshire, and as 
smalmolmen in Middlesex. The rent mala, from which they take t 
name, 1s common also in Kent.** A number of passages seem to 
explain that they are a class of unfree tenants who have at an early 


uted the bulk of their rents and services for a monev rent. 


time com! 
Mala is rent “ paid by our ancestors for all unjust dues and exac 
tions "’, as the Black Book of St. Austin puts it,?® the result of a 
definite agreement with their lord. A very interesting indenture, 
mentioned by Mr. Douglas, records a definite contract between cer 
tain molmen and their lord regarding works. Possibly the molmen 
omitted the usual stage of labor service intermediate between gafol. or 
tribute paying, and complete commutation. Are then the censuarii 
and firmariti members of the same class? Are ancient sokemen in 
cluded in its number? The molmen of Fleet certainly resemble the 
sokenien of the Spalding Cartulary, living in the vicinity. What 


were the early conditions that led to such commutation: 
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divisions, were older than the hide and carucate, and that the larger 
allotment of hide and carucate made to the family, with definite obli- 
gations of tribute and service aftixed, was not a measure of economic 
necessity.4! The relation of these units to the system of assessment 
is a difficult problem in which there is still room for much study. 


Was there something in England resembling the tunc pound? Mr. 


Douglas’s work on the East Anglian bovate and the manlot, on the 


leet and the twelve carucate hundred, is of much importance in this 
connection. What place had the lests of Kent and the leets of Sus- 
sex, the ridings or trithings of the north, in an original scheme or 
schemes? And are not the hundreds of Kent, for example, of later 
development than the lests? What part exactly has partibility of 
tenement played in the splitting up of compact tenements, and is such 
disintegration always more rapid on the free tenement, deprived of 


what Mr. Douglas calls the “ cohesive force of the lord’s will’? 4? 


Of all aspects of manorial life common assart and the use of 
the waste seem to the writer best to repay study devoted to them. 
The two main uses of the waste were for pasture and colonization. 
The study of pasture rights will some time lead to the great work on 
early commons which is needed. There is much to be learned with 
regard to common within the manor, but more with regard to common 
in the intervillar waste, or, as it is later called, common -pur cause de 
vicinage. ‘The grouping of neighboring vills according to the kind of 
pasture rights enjovyed—those, namely, with very ancient rights for 
all tenants of ancient arable land to turn out all the cattle levant and 
couchant within their villages during all the year, and those others 
which paid under differing conditions sums of money for specific 
numbers of cattle during restricted seasons—seems to have been the 
custom in all parts of England.** The attempt of the royal adminis- 
tration when such districts were afforested to cut down ancient rights 
of common pasture and the corresponding common use of woodland 
was, I believe, a chief cause of the hatred of royal forests, and of the 


constant agitation against afforestation.** It would too be of interest 


to know whether the systems of denns in Kent and the weald of 
southern England had parallels elsewhere. The denn was an out- 


rt of the village, situated in the woodland, and used for swine 


pasture. It might he at a distance of half a county from its parent 
vill, and it had its own different and peculiar rents and services. The 


question of the right of the tenants of the denn to cut the timber trees 
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on the other hand, are frequent, and are rendered to the lord until 

The relation of weet then. 1 original tribute on 

ie relation of week work, then, to gafol or original tribute on 

one hand, and to commutation on the other, becomes important. Was 


it a necessary stage through which all manorialized villein land passed, 


or was it In some cases non-existent, and in its place may we find a 
heavy mol, mala, redditus, dating from an early time and commuting 
early obligations other than the gafol or food rent, which had not yet 
crystallized into week work? We should then find villeins divided 
according to their labor services into three classes: first, a class, very 
numerous on church lands, who performed both week work and boon 
works, and paid customary rents which were in some cases com- 
mutations of occasional services; secondly, a class less common, per- 
haps, but still very numerous and unmistakably of villein status, who 
paid a mala or redditus, a fixed and heavy rent, for their tenement, 
as well as boon works and perhaps occasional daywerks, but no week 


work; and thirdly, a class of those who had once performed week 


1 


work which had later been commuted, either permanently or in given 
years at the lord’s will, and who still performed boon works. ‘These 
classes can be conveniently studied in the surveys of 1279 in the 


Hundred Rolls, and much light is thrown on the second class by the 


information available regarding molmen. ‘The possibility of early 
and fairly general commutation of week work as found in the third 
class should be noticed. That labor services in general were a better 
indication of villein status than anything else is probably true, but, in 
view of the foregoing variations, Mr. Douglas would seem to me to 
over-emphasize the value of week work as a test.°” Vinogradoft's 
position is probably safer when he says that “ agricultural service may 
be regarded as a symptom of villeinage ”’; that, for the courts, agricul- 
tural service was “a presumption of villein tenure till proof to the 
contrary was forth coming”, but that a “ hesitating jurisprudence ” 
was fastening on, and sometimes producing simultaneously, “ many 
discordant tests of status’’, merchet, reeveship, borough English, 
alienation of cattle, week work, food obligations.*! An interesting 
case is that of Wye in Kent where the test of a servile tenement was 
the carting service it performed.*? In Farnham there was no week 
work included in the ancient tenure.** The origin of week work and 


of other villein services on the lord’s demesne is still obscure. Was 
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therefore be referred solely, as Miss Bateson refers it, to the law of 
Breteuil. The custumals of towns must often exhibit traces of cus- 
toms of the adjacent countryside, and I think have not been examined 
from this very interesting point of view. Another interesting rent 
is that called foxalpeni in Kent, which carries an extremely heavy 
penalty for arrears.” 
A study of local material is necessary to show to what extent the 
demesne in any manor lay in compact blocks or in strips in the open 
fields. There were still villages, some belonging to Ely, some in the 


Danelaw and elsewhere, where there was no demesne: ® on the other 
hand sometimes important tenants of the lord of the manor had 
demesnes of their own within the village.*° Other groups of villages 
had a common demesne.** The renting of plots of demesne was 
probably more common at an early date than is generally supposed ; 
the Domesday of St. Paul's, for example, gives a good deal of evi- 
dence regarding tenements in new and old assart. On what terms 
were such demesne tenements held—always for a money rent only, 
or were some of the ancient services and dues of the manor ever 
imposed? Again, at what time and in what manner did the lord's 
claim to the waste of the manor, as contrasted with his land held 
anciently in demesne, develop? Did the Statute of Merton confirm 


or modify the common law practices with regard to the use of the 


68 


waste? Was not mland—that is to say land sine geldo regis ** and 
hence the antithesis of warland which was subject to royal dues— 


often kept apart and distinct from the newer “ de dominio ” holdings, 


which were subject to public burdens? Again, what was the position 
of castles with regard to their own demesne and that of their mem- 
bers? 


Of the jurisdictional side of manorial life one aspect of great im- 


portance has received as yet comparatively little attention, namely, the 


procedtire in manorial courts, and its likeness to procedure in the 
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in the great waste and mountainous districts of Cumberland, in Der- 
wentfelles, Allerdale, Coupland, and Inglewood Forest. The duties 


of the chief officer, the constable, to whom all lesser officers accounted, 


are clearly described, the provenance and collection of the revenue, 


} 


ne countess at 


its delivery to t aces very far distant from its source, 
her need for it on account of her fondness for litigation,”* and the 
necessity for large payments to secure justice. There is included in 
the documents a customal of Cockermouth, not noticed in Miss Bate- 
son’s or Ballard’s list. For the present purpose, however, the chief 


h they describe 


interest of the documents is the clearness with whi 
agrarian conditions within the various holdings of the fee. The 
tenements were in bovates, rated often at seven acres, the tenants 
were firmarii and villeins. Both classes paid light labor services, and 
the villeins paid also hens and eggs. There was no week work, but a 
considerable number of: boons \ point of much interest is the large 
amount of hired labor, and the frequent appearance of selfods, extra 
laborers. Much of the demesne was already stocked by the lord, an 
ox to a bovate, and rented in farms to the bond tenants. Outside 
these home manors, the Cockermouth honour included wide stretches 
of territory suitable for hunting and grazing, and for little else, with 
few and scattered tenants—two in Falls, eleven in Buttermere, as 
many as eighteen in Goderescale, three in Skalegayl; and small num- 
bers elsewhere, whose rents, amounting to over six pounds, were 
probably derived from vaccaries and sheep pastures, cornage, where 
it occurred, pannage, and the herbage of gresmen.** In the tene- 
ments lying in Coupland there are traces of the very ancient “use of 
Coupland ” which included the duty of testifying to misdeeds in the 
forest, the furnishing of puture to /Jandsergents, the duty of awaita 
maris or sea wake.*® Coupland was long called a county, even after 
its incorporation with Carlisle in 1157, and great antiquity may well 
be claimed for the “ use of Coupland”; the “ bode and witnessman ” 
service, for example, is mentioned in a writ of Gospatric dating from 
2 (7), and a case of 1204 describes the services in detail, 
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Manorial fornts 
morten Kirkton in Lincolnshire.“? The examples of variation 
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In a book which has sold in France like a novel M. Pierre 
Gaxotte has recently sought to show his countrymen the futility, for 


France at least, of further experiments in communism. For, ac- 


‘ording to his ingenious sketch of the first French revolution, France 


underwent in 1793-1794 a dictatorship of the proletariat and found it 
most unprofitable. The parallel between the French Revolution and 
the Russian is certainly tempting. We are, moreover, living in an 
} 


age when science has everywhere made astonishing progress by dis- 


covering the real uniformities behind apparent diversities. History 
it to be a science, and therefore useful. To what better 


is or oug 


ild it be put than to prove that all revolutions are risings of the 


use cou 


incompetent against the competent, and therefore quite unnecessary, 


since, no matter how great the shaking up, the competent will 


eventually rise again to the top? Put in this crude way, the con- 
clusion is certainly unjust, if not to M. Gaxotte, at least to many 
who are laboring at the problem of why men 


serious social historians 
revolt. But if a science of revolutions, a sort of social dynamics, is 
beginning must be made, as in the physical sciences, by a 


possible, a beginning 


process of counting, weighing, or measuring. 


I] 


Such a process is possible with the French Revolution. There 
are to be found in French archives and in the work of French local 
historians numerous lists of the members of the sociétés populaires, 
commonly called Jacobin clubs, which flourishedeall over the country 
during the Revolution. Here, then, we have a number of revolution- 
sufficient to permit statistical treatment. And there can be no 
doubt that these Jacobins, rank and file as well as leaders, were the 
men who made the Revolution. We have clearly a case of the politi- 
cal action of the kind of group studied by Bryce and Ostrogorski. 
Granted, then, that we have here the names, at least, of several 
thousand revolutionists, what else can we learn of these obscure 


Do we know enough about them to weigh or measure them? 


peo} le 
Each of them, alive, was a sovereign individual, and this individuality 


wi t t Resear ( nc from 
W if wship has made this study possible. 
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tions come out clearly when we attempt to class the 
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tionary levelling would have none of the old distinctions between 


avocat, procureur, notaire, praticien, and the successful barrister and 


the humble notary are often listed alike as hommes de loi. So too 
an officer de sanié may be a great surgeon or a mere barber. But 
the most serious difficulty is with the peasants. Obviously what is 
most important to know about a peasant is whether he is a land- 
owner, a tenant tarmer, or a landless agricultural laborer. This it is 
unfortunately almost impossible to learn from these lists. Pro- 
priétaire, metayer, and journalier are perfectly clearly owner, tenant, 
and laborer; but these terms are used much less often than the 
ambiguous Jaboureur, agriculteur, and cultivateur, of which the first 
usually implies ownership, the last either landlessness or very small 


property, and the middle nothing at all for our purpose. Thus our 


classification of the peasantry into owners and non-owners will be 
very tentative, and best not attempted save for certain localities. 

In spite of these limitations, an analysis of the occupations of the 
membership of Jacobin clubs, chosen widely from different parts of 
France, will permit certain preliminary conclusions of a general 
scope. The statistics which follow represent every considerable 
region of France, though the revolted royalist regions of the west are 
naturally neglected, and every type of French locality, villages, 
market towns, provincial capitals, industrial towns and cities, great 
trading cities. An alphabetical list of these cities, together with all 
printed and manuscript sources drawn on for these statistics, will be 
found at the end of this article. 

The tollowing table requires a word of explanation. The clubs 
were continually electing new members and expelling old ones, and 
therefore their membership varied considerably over the five or six 
years of their existence. The crucial point is the year 1793, when 
with the defeat of the Girondins the Revolution turned definitely to 
the lett. The clubs are therefore listed under three groups: (1) the 
total membership, including those resigning or excluded during the 
whole career of the club; (2) membership during the years 1789 
1792; (3) membership during the years 1793-1795. It was not, of 
course, possible to procure such lists for all clubs. The third group 
is fortunately the most numerous, for in these years the Revolution 
attained its maximum of social, as opposed to merely political, action. 

Chis classification must, of course, ignore failure and success. 
Yet surely a poor lawyer considers himself as much a gentleman, as 
much a member of the bourgeoisie, as a rich one. We may safely 
reckon the professional men and the business men as members of 
the middle class, many of them, no doubt, as members of the upper 


middle class. As for the shopkeepers, they are middle class if not in 
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fact at least in aspiration. So, too, are the 
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[his weakness our next table will remedy. But to sum up what 
we can learn from the professions actually given (those whose pro- 
fessions are not given can pretty safely be neglected), we find that 
over the whole course of the Revolution, 12 clubs (group I.) number 


dle class, 28 per cent. artisans and soldiers, and 10 


to 


s (group II.) whose membership from 
1789-1792 can be studied number 66 per cent. middle class, 26 per 
cent. artisans and soldiers, and 8 per cent. peasantry; finally, forty- 
two clubs (group III.) studied for the period 1793-1795 when the 


social revolution was at its height number 57 per cent. middle class, 


32 per cent. artisans and soldiers, and I1 per cent. peasantry. The 
professional classes alone number 19 per cent., 24 per cent., and 18 
per cent. respectively in the three groups. 


} hy 


Che tax-rolls can considerably supplement this information. If 


the mason is really a contractor, and a rich man, he will be taxed ac 
cordingly. Yet even here, our statistics can not aspire to accuracy 
First, on the side of the tax-rolls, it is well known that the direct 
taxes of the ancien régime were not apportioned strictly according to 
income. Yet the unfairness of the’ system has probably been ex- 
aggerated by nineteenth-century historians who mistook the con- 
fusion of the ancien régime for injustice; and certainly even though 
the very rich of the middle class were relatively more lightly taxed 
than the poor, they paid absolutely greater sums. Often the tax- 
rolls have not survived for the years between 1788 and 1791. Where 
they have survived, one is obliged to take what one finds—rolls of the 
taille, the capitation, or the vingtiémes, and sometimes, as in the once 
imperial city of Colmar, all three combined. The amount paid per 
capita varies, not only with the different taxes, but with the same tax 
in different provinces. Secondly, on the side of the lists of members 
there are also difficulties. Many members are not sufficiently identi 
fied to be traced further, since neither Christian names nor professions 
are always given. Many members had moved into the town since the 
tax-roll was drawn up, and can not therefore be found on it. Many 
were too young when the roll was made, or not heads of families or 
owners of property in their own right. Finally, errors of identifica 


t10n are easly possibie, thou 


| lese are in some Way compensatins 


~ 


that is to say, as many Jacobins would normally be mistaken for not 
Jacobins as non-Jacobins for Jacobins. 
When all these reservations are made, it 1s none the less true that 


the following tables place the Jacobins pretty accurately according to 


their wealth. ‘The upper classes and some of the bourgeoisie man- 
aged no doubt to shun the tai/e, and even the capitation, though they 
paid the vingliémes, a tax on real property; but the real poor were 
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etween eignteen and twenty (rather at the lower hgure, probably, 


since the duration of life in eighteenth-century France was lower 
than at present) ; ** the total sum of the tax, less the sum listed under 
female names (usually from & per cent. to 12 per cent. of the total 
sum), 1s then divided by the figure representing the number of males 
over eighteen to give the average used for the town. By this method 
townspeople not listed on the tax-rolls will balance Jacobins not so 
listed. Women were excluded from the clubs by law in 1794, but 
y figured in them anyway. Eighteen may be con- 
sidered a tairer age-limit than the customary twenty-one or twenty- 
five, for many boys between sixteen and twenty-one appear on the 
ists. By this means, the club as a whole appears as a cross-section 
of the town as a whole, and we avoid the criticism that the 51 per 
cent. of members who can not be traced on the rolls are neglected. 
Table III. does frankly neglect them, since they probably are much 
he same sort as their fellows. In this table the average paid by 
Jacobins on the rolls is contrasted with that paid by non-Jacobins 
on the same rolls. Both tables show that the Jacobins were on the 
average assessed a higher tax than the rest of the community. Of 
the 37 different towns considered in the two tables, only six showed 
an average higher for the non-Jacobins than for the Jacobins."* 
One tax is of sufficient importance to mérit the reproduction in 
extenso of the pertinent data it affords. This is the vingtiéme 
d'industrie, a small but very fair tax assessed on all who pursued a 
gainful occupation in a town. The very highest escaped it, but the 
average merchant, for instance, paid something. The tax was so 
small that the total assessed did not vary greatly, ranging from 1 livre 
to 12, and sometimes more. But the apprentice always paid the 
minimum, the master more, the merchant or entrepreneur still more. 
Unfortunately rolls of this tax giving names are rare, for most gilds 


subscribed for their share, and the subsequent apportionment has left 


no trace But the following table covers eight typical provincial 
towns 
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lation of the village. This may mean that in these sections the people 
were whole heartedly in favor of the Revolution; or it may mean that 
these societies were skillfully organized by the représentants en mis- 
sion and their agents in order to put a good front on their work and 
that they really represent no unanimity of opinion at all. At any rate, 
it is obvious that statistics alone are not sufficient to settle these and 
many other questions necessary to an understanding of the clubs. 

Yet such as they are, these statistics permit two very definite 
negative conclusions, and will provide a starting-point for two posi- 
tive conclusions. In the first place, it is clear that, even during the 
‘Terror, the Jacobins were not a proletariat. More, it is clear that 
Jacobinism is not in any crude sense a class-movement at all, and that 
if the economic interpretation of history is to be used to explain the 


lubs, it must be used scientifically and not dogmatically. 


roll of these « 
Unless, indeed, one divides all France into “court” and “ not- 
court’, the clubs were never recruited exclusively from any one class, 
no matter how one defines “class”. Most clubs in provincial centres 
like Bourges or Colmar had several of the lesser nobility, several 
retired officers, and a goodly sprinkling of civil servants of the 
ancien régime. ‘Though those stained by priesthood or nobility were 
by law excluded during the height of the Terror, many actually did 
stay on. At Saverne the local boss was an ex-noble, and though he 
resigned from the club out of respect for the law, he obviously re- 
tained as much influence in its councils as ever.'* As for the lists of 
occupations given in table I., they show that lawyers, priests, pro- 
fessors, and physicians apparently hobnobbed with cobblers, farmers, 
and even a few day-laborers. ‘This is borne out if we consider the 
tax-rolls. ‘The average assessment per Jacobin is pretty much that of 
the average middle-class resident; but the Jacobin average usually 
represents a complete cross-section of great, small, and middling 
incomes. Witness the following deciles, taken quite at random from 
the clubs represented in tables II. and IIL.: 

Dijon, 1795 (vingli¢émes), Maximum 249 |., minimum 3 deci 


1 ; 


Grenoble, 1795 (capitation), maximum 63 L, minimum 14 L., 
deciles 2—3-3-—4-0-0-9- 12-18; 

Libourne, 1790-1794 (faille and capitation), maximum 189 L, 
minimum 1 1., deciles 

Moulins, 1794 (capitation), maximum 71 1., minimum 1 L, deciles 
3-19; 

Perpignan, 1704 (viigtiémes), maximum 132 1, minimum 


deciles 


| 
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adventurers, and failures, have survived long after the theory that 
the Revolution was “ caused’”’ by’ misery and oppression has lost 
credit. The men of 1789 may according to this view have been 
misguided and over-enthusiastic gentlemen, but gentlemen none the 
less; the men of 1794, however, were the dregs of society. Now, as 
tables I., IL., and III. will show, the clubs drew their membership 
increasingly from the poorer classes as time went on, but by no means 
all their wealthier members forsook them. Indeed, a comparison of 
the membership of clubs in 1789-1792 and in 1793-1795 shows sur- 
prisingly little difference between the two periods. The prosperity 
and well-being of the bulk of Jacobins is so well attested by these 
figures that it seems just to conclude that not only was the French 
Revolution started by the prosperous, but that it was also carried out 
by the same kind of people. In other words, as far as the French 
Revolution goes, the typical revolutionist was not a misfit and a 
failure, but biologically fit even in the environment from which he 
revolted. It is doubtless because of this fact that the French Revolu- 


tion, as a transfer of political power, was successful. 
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The following references include in alphabetical order all the towns 
mentioned in the statistical tables. Authorities are given for (a) list of 
club members, (b) population of town, (c) tax-roll, (d) list of buyers of 
national property, according to their pertinence. Arch.—archives; mun 

municipal. 

Alban (Tarn) also cantonal society for Ambialet 
(a) Arch. Tarn série L unclassified; (c) Arch. Tarn C 577. 
Albi (Tarn) 
(a) Arch. Tarn série L unclassified; (b) Arch. Tarn L 353; (c) 
Arch. Tarn C 577, C 583. 
Avallon (Yonne) 

(a) Arch. mun. Avallon I. 2.23.9 
Bacqueville (Seine Inférieure) 

(a) Arch. Seine Inférieure L 5600; (c) Arch. Seine Inférieure C 

1740. 
Beaulieu-sur-Dordogne (Correéze ) 

(a) Arch. Corréze L 756; Arch. Corréze C 208; (c) «bid. 
Beauvais (Oise) 

(a) Arch. Oise L IV. unclassified; (b) Arch. mun. Beauvais, F1; 

(c) Arch. mun. Beauvais, G2, G4, G6, G8; (d) Arch. Oise, 


série (), unclassified registers of sale of national property. 
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Ge ()ise ) 
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THE FATE OF CALHOUN’S SOV 
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[HE story of the development of ( 

d the sove eign convention of the px le 
asis for nullification is o1 f the com 
tory Even better known is the assertt 
tion of the right of secession when Sout 
Southern states out of the Union But 
of the sovereig1 nvention in South ¢ 
been told, though the angry turning of 
1862 upon this Frankenstein of their cre 
f the old theory, to put an unwilling end 

nstitutes one the most ical le 

The question of secession was reg 
Carolina when the legislature, in Novem 
call for a state convention, and the people 
old and tried leaders to conduct thet Ss 
Phe group whi met on Decembet [7 
of South Carolina in convention assembk 
body, most of the members past Idle 
prominent men ol the state in all wa 
merchants, judges, clergy, as well as polit 
character and ability seemed universa 
ordinance of secession, made the nect ! 
ernment, sent delegates to \l 
Southern ( miriedet icy, il 1! Ma 
the Contederac Phen it a 
I, 1862, its legal existence should <¢ et 
should before that dat again ¢ €1 

Che date for the dissolution of the « 
when, in November, 1861, the war cat 
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when the incredible news burst upon the 
and the most cultured and aristocratic s« 
hotbed of secession ) had been aband ne 
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slightest defense, and a very large amount of cotton, instead of being 
burned by heroic owners, had become the rich prize of wat In 
stunned humiliation and bitterness, amidst the hot exchange of 


charges and recriminations,® South Carolina bent to the task of 
defending the rest of her soil. It would be Charleston’s turn next, 
and Georgetown’s. There was hysterical vowing that Charleston, 
e destroyed by her inhabitants sooner 
Like a diabolical answer to this wild praver, 
came the terrible fire of December 11-12, which swept a large area 
of the city, destroying some of the finest public buildings and in- 


numerable private residences, with a loss of millions of d 


worth 
of property and the reduction of hundreds of poor families to want 
It was a disaster from which, even in normal times and with the aid 
that poured in at once from all over the South, it must have taken 

While Charlestonians organized soup kitchens, and refugees from 
the occupied region began the painful treks which were to become so 
marked a feature-of the next three years, the state authorities 


military problems. There was everywhere utter 


struggled with t 
confusion and disorganization; “the Legislature had given us a 
Military Bill, which did not meet the exigencies of the case, the 
property of our citizens was being stolen or destroyed, the Governor 
was doing or could do nothing for the benefit of the State, but much 
to produce contusion; conflicting and incomprehensible orders were 
emanating from the military department, and indiscreet and injurious 
proclamations from the Executive. Everything was in confusion 
and every body complaining ”’.°. However much men came later to 
differ over the remedy which was applied, there was general agree- 
ment at this time that a remedy was needed, that the governor and 
legislature were inadequate to the situation.” What more natural, in 
their desperate need, than to turn for help to their oldest and wisest, 
to the convention, which providentially had not yet ended its legal 


existence? There seemed general approval when President Jamison 


) 
il 


issued the call and the body once mere convened on December 27, 
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elected by the troops, it declared martial law in certain war zones, it 
instituted experimental ventures of various sorts for the production 
and manufacture of war supplies, it constructed a gunboat, it made 
a loan to a railroad company and built a railroad bridge, it prohibited 
the export of cotton, it turned South Carolina College into a military 
hospital, it prohibited the distilling of whiskey from grain when the 
high price of liquor offered such a tempting road to weal 


grain famine seemed threatened, it suppressed public bar-rooms at 


th that a 


railway stations to stop the shocking scenes caused by the sale of 


liquor to troops in transit,’ 


it impressed slave labor for the con- 
struction of fortifications in Charleston harbor—in short it did what 
it had been appointed to do, organized the man power and material 
resources of the state for the war which had come upon it 
Practically every step in the process did ruthless, if necessary, 
violence to the individualism which had long been the conscious pride 
and boast of Carolinians. Every burden imposed by the new pro- 
gramme came, moreover, just at the time when the war passed from 
the first stage of dramatic heroism and began to settle into a dreary 


round of endurance and anguish which seemed to lengthen itself into 


infinity. Wath the full burden of military service, the full effective- 


ness of the blockade, the sharply rising prices, attributed to greedy 
speculators and “extortioners”’ battening on the misery of the 
people, the heavy taxes which would be heavier with the expenditures 
of the council, the scattering of the population as increasing numbers 
ot refugees, white and black, fled from the occupied and threatened 
regions—with all these there appeared, naturally enough, the first 
manifestations Of war weariness.'® Naturally, too, people were at 
first inclined to attribute many of their sacrifices and sufferings to the 
inefficiency and blundering or to the abuse and tyranny of those in 
authority. Scarcely therefore had the council's stringent measures 
begun the inevitable disrupting of normal economic processes when 


an outcry rose, sharp and shrill, and the three men,'* whose ability 
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unlimited powers, and declari that the nti 
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stitution In Charleston, where the enforcement t the t ” ef 
counrered e@very speces otf harassment a | cle 
signed by over seven hundred, asking the delegates to th nt 
feam that city ¢ rk for ti smn 4] 
t diss ed Lil demat mn? 
overnment 
he coun re enized thre rder re i! thie 
piate as a biunder and withdrew it ut otherw wel 
ward with its task, to the accompaniment of an ever loudet Is of 
disapprova The chi Sper erievance WwW thy 
salaried offices which increased the taxes The memlx 
councii themseives, wit their saiari OL D2000 
denounced tor their selfish ambition in t lvant 
order tor their own sordid ends e genel ew t 
council was exercising legislative uthorit nd 4 ; 
1. 1 
] CAVE COLO! to the ( u if | 
ranny. grew the cries Ot despotisi I 
he lhberties of the people lvither t cour usuryx \ 
not granted it by the convention, or the nventior t 
guilty ot usurpation 
Lhere was no doubt that thi tation was e1 Irage tai 
ndividuals and groups In spite of urging, o1 mi ( 


districts of the state held meetings of protest. Yet the press seems 
1 

to have been predominantly in the opposition, and friends and foes 

alike of the council re led the situation with apprehension.’ Cet 


tainly the defenders of the council were few and for the most part 


amazingly lukewarm. Qn one point, however, they spoke with d 

cision, on the theoretical question of the sovereign power of the con 
ventio1 For in this internal conflict in the midst of the war, though 
no more devoted patriots served the cause of the state than the former 


nationalists, the old clash of opinion between secessionists and na 


tionalists over state sovereignty and the sovereign convention was 
heard once again like an ironical echo from that earlier, happier day. 
The Charleston Courier had been head and front of South Caro 
ina unionism and had broken many a lance with its opponents over 
the abstract questions of political theory involved in the conflict 
Zesttully dipping now into its files,?* it brought forth and refurbished 
all its old arguments, and though it refrained from recalling its 


secession was revolution and meant war, it had 


no compunctions about exploiting to the utmost the absurdities in 
triumphant theory exposed by its practical operation. 1 


as developed by Calhoun and enunciated by South Carolina, was in 


brief that sovereignty, illimitable and indivisible in nature, was an 
attribute of the people of the state who acted in their sovereign ca 
pacity through a convention chosen for this purpose. This conven 
tion was the sovereign people in action. ‘ We the people of the State 
of South Carolina in convention assembled ” began the pronounc: 
ments of 1832, 1852, and 1860. South Carolina had accepted the 
theory as the law and the gospel these thirty years. But what had 


been swallowed with avidity when it offered a mode of re¢ 


a hostile central government had a different flavor when it threatened 


to subject an unwilling people indefinitely to the rule of the conven 
tion and its “ bantling”’, the council he metaphysical abstraction 
of a body, all powerful, unaccountable to the people because it was 

? 


itself the people in the exercise of their sovereignty, broke down in 


the face of inexorable facts \ few courageous souls might still 
parrot the old formula that it was the essence of sovereignty to be 
omnipotent; the “ sovereign people ” could not be guilty of abuse of 

be despotism. But the Courier, de 


power; sovereignty could not 


nounced in the old days for its heresy, now struck a re sponsive chord 
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igher or more distinctive than making war, an act of legislative 


sovereigt he argument that the relation between convention and 
legislature is that of creator and created is untenable Both are in 
strumentalities of the people, agents to do certain things. Conven 
tions are usually superior because of their generally superior powers, 
but in one or two respects the legislature is superior. It may, for 
instance, by the terms of the act calling the convention into being, 


limit its action and duration. 


By its tone no less than its argument the Courier rode rough-shod 


over the susceptibilities of its former opponents. It paid its respects 
to “the usual cant and profanity of extreme State sovereignty talk ”’ 


But when it argued that, whether or not the convention was supreme 
when South Carolina stood alone, its supremacy was certainly at an 
end when she joined the Confederacy, since the Confederate con- 
stitution guaranteed to each state a republican form of government, 


the climax was capped, and it somewhat apologetically denied that it 


was trying to form a “ consolidationist ” party, and admitted that the 
Southern Confederacy was a mere confederacv—though not without 
anomalies—recognizing the right of secession.*' 

For all the Courter’s flings at the metaphysical abstractions of the 


Calhoun theory, its own arguments were too complicated and fine-spun 


for most of those who supported its attacks upon the council. Most 
of them did not wish to question the tenability of the secession theory. 
There was much floundering, but most were content merely to say 
that sovereignty rested with the people and was indefeasible. A 
convention was a representative body, responsible to the people, 
elected for a single, definite purpose, to form or change a govern- 
ment. No more. It had no iegislative power, no power to govern. 
lhe existing convention should have dissolved after ratifying the 
Contederate constitution. Its duty was to meet now and end both 
the counci itself 

Meantime the maligned council continued its work amidst diffi 


culties aggravated by the attacks upon the legitimacy of its authority. 


[he impressment of slave labor was one of its most anxious prob 


lems ()n this sub ect it st od between the de vil and the deep sea. 
Inevitably a sensitive point with the owners, no method for dealing 
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tituted the exige 5 the 
| ‘ r ts of the oun | cle ied tl if the itt KS tel d d t 
embarrass « lessen “the vigor of our defensive wat Che n 
sisted that the counci id accomplished not! that the regularly) 
organized governments, state and Confederate, were not competent to 
do, that the council had been guilty of follies and blunders and was 
further hat ped by its nharmonious and discordant’ mem 
bership Che sharp division in the council was indeed well known, 
and reached the proportions of a scandal when some correspondence 


hetween Governor Pickens and Hayne, one of the members, filled 


with petty bickering, got into the newspapers, a publicity for which 
each prot pty lamed the other.*” 
The « vention could meet, before January, 1892 ly on call o 


the president, at his own initiative or at the request of twenty mem 


bers \s the summer passed with no call for its convening, the 
popular discussion went to extremes Suppose the convention cor 
tinued indefinitely to refuse to meet? Suppose it was determined, 


as it seemed to be, to perpetuate itself? What recourse had the oy 

pressed people? If, as the old theory ran, and as was now claimed, 
the convention was above all laws and had absolute, unlimited power, 
perhaps it could be gotten rid of only by revolution. What was there 
to prevent the council from hanging anyone who questioned its 
powers’ [very man’s life and property were at its mercy. It might 
‘squander the public money, confiscate private property, destroy th 

e press—aye, even arrest us for daring to write this 


article”. As a matter of fact, so Hayne reported as chief of the 


department of justice and police in the council, there were no arrests 
ot “disloyal or disaffected’ persons in South Carolina; there had 
been numerous letters and many affidavits charging disloyalty, | 
in no case had the council been convinced that the accused's remain 


ing at large was inconsistent with the public safety. Yet the charges 
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against the council’s arbitrary power continued to 1 ‘ f it 
exnistence 

South Carolinians did not e the word 
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\ugust the twentieth member made the request for a meeti: ! 
the president issued the call.** 
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formal action. There was only one candidate, John Phillips, nom- 
inated as “the people’s candidate” on a platform of “ constitutional 
liberty’ versus the council. The vote was pathetically small—too 


small to be explained by the war conditions—but Phillips went to the 


ion with the special mission of bringing that recalcitrant body 


conven 


It was the old Carolina that met in convention on September 9 
able, honorable, accustomed to guide, not follow, popular sentiment, 
but deeply troubled. The complete record of the council's activity 
was laid before it and referred to a committee of twenty-one. 
Phillips immediately proposed that the ordinance creating the council 
be repealed and that all the council’s acts be declared repealed save 
those the governor wished continued. His proposals were referred 
to a special committee of seven.*? 
The committee of twenty-one was first to report It had dis- 
covered nothing which seemed to require action by the convention in 


the way of repeal, modification, or animadversion. Without intend- 


ing to express approval of every act, it concluded that the duties of 
the council had been performed with diligence, ability, and an ex- 
clusive regard for the public welfare, at great personal sacrifice. 
The members had placed the state under great obligations, amid dis- 
couragements mortifying to the patriot. The committee expressed its 
conviction that the ordinary powers of the executive would have been 
inadeyuate and that the establishment of such a body as the council 
was necessary. It recommended that the reports of the members of 
the council be published and all their records opened for public 
inspection. The question whether any limit could be imposed on the 
powers of a convention by the act of the legislature calling 1t—on 
vhich Elayne’s report argued elaborately—the committee found it 
unnecessary to discuss, since it considered every act of this conven- 


tion and council to be embraced in the scope of the act calling it. 


Without much ado the convention adopted the report unchanged,*® 
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when it met, at the last of November, its first act was to declare war 
upon it lhe convention had not only invited the governor and legis 
lature, discredited and insulted by its course,** to play the last card, 
but had presented to them the high trump. The invitation was 
angrily accepted, and the few who pleaded that justice be tempered 


with mercy received scant heed. It was the convention’s responsi 
bility to restore constitutional government to the state but the con 
vention had shifted the responsibility. This “old man of the sea” 


should learn that it could not with impunity “ drag out an existence 


grown hateful to the people”. The odious councit should not be 
allowed “‘ to die an easy death’. Not satisfied with an act abolishing 


that body, which passed the senate unanimously, the house by a vote 


of 96 to 6, they proceeded to read the riot act to the “ sovereign Con 
vention’. In solemn resolutions they declared ** that their respect 
for the state constitution was unabated ; they still regarded the separa 
tion of powers as necessary to the existence of the constitution, and 
all attempts to destroy this as tending toward anarchy and despotism 
Conventions, they continued, should be called only for important con 
stitutional changes, not to conduct the government, either directly 
or through conventions or councils Chere was and must always be 
“an essential difference as to power, capacity and right between the 
people themselves and any convention of their Delegates for whatever 
purpose assembled”, And ending with a climax which brought balm 


to their wounded feelings, however difficult if not impossil le it might 
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THE LESSER CURIA REGIS UNDER THE First TWO NORMAN KINGS 
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OF ENGLAND 


Nort kings of England disposed of important business 
aid of a national council or curia? 5 [his assembly met 
three t sa year, though sometimes oftenet1 | was com- 
tiie i the magnates of tl realm whi ncluded not 
earls and the more important barons but also the archbishops, 
ips, and some of the abbots Che only thee which ap- 
cerning the membership oO! the great curia 3 s baronial 
es it is said to consist of barons and bishops.* In official 
ts WEVE of the reign of William the Conqueror, in- 
bishops and abbots are sometimes classed as barons Since 
jueror required the homage of bishops and abbots before 
tion,* d feudal military service from all the former and 


foubt concerning the baronial 
e iatt there cap be no doubt concerning the baronia 
he greater prelates. It has sometimes been held that the 
of the king’s more important household officials consti- 

+ +1} ] | ] + +1 ] elas ] 
exception to the baronial rule, yet these were all clearly 
\ the exception of the chancellor and the chaplains wh 
is department \lembers of the great council who did 

is barons were too few to vitiate its essential quality. This 
t in one of its functions. It not only counselled the kin 
1on and matters Of general policy, but it aiso server 
court. In the latter capacity it appears as the king’s tribunal 


It was thus an assembly of the king’s barons or 
und judgment in matters affecting their fellow vassals. 
was not confined to the great assembly. 


Generally speaking, it 
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Morr / Hie Lesser Curia 1143 
was used in the different senses in which the En¢ Wo! urt 1 
be used today. A man’s courtvard is in the rece N 
| period called a curta Che king’s house or hall w | 
those associated with the place were curials Phe 


of William Rufus are described collectivel 


More germane to the present discussion is the fact that those wh 


were employed at court ?° about the king’s business or who travelled in 
his train '? were curiales, that his household was a cu 2 and that the 
king's attendants who heard pleas, and found judgment wherever hi 


Chere was not only a permanent curia in the administrative sens 


but there was a body of men whom the king might bring togethe1 


an assembly when he so desired It is with this latter phase of tl 
permanent or lesser curia that the present investigatiot 
concerned 

Lhe late Professor George B \dan has throw: much vht ( 
this lesser curia or council in the reign of Henry ] I sed the 
king upon matters of policy, as did the great council It also 
posed of judicial cases. Business left unfinished by the great cou 
was sometimes completed by a segment of it meeting with tl 
at a later time Betore the end of the reign a small council met 


regular intervals, apparently twice a year, and usually in tl 
absence, as an exchequer. Liebermann sees in all this a rt of a 
munistrative revolution, paralleling that under th ntemp 
French king, Louis VI.., by which the smaller body took over mu 
of the work of the larger.“* It should be added. however. that a fait 
proportion of the work of the lesser council in England during the 


first third of the twelfth century came not so much thr 


tion 1n administrative methods as through a growth of judicial and 


fiscal activity at court. 


rhis small council was not an innovation of the reign « | 
but the question of its earlier activity has not been carefully invest 
gated. Adams believed that it existed in the reigns of W im tl 
D I s4l 
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Conqueror and William Rufus, but stated that this is not made clear 
in the sources he same line of reasoning which he employed in 


and the same type of materials which he used seem 
adequate, however, to establish the point. One concrete bit of evi- 
dence which he adduces is not convincing. He refers to a list of 
witnesses to a document issued by the Conqueror some years before 
he invaded England,’® but this of itself is not satistactory proof of the 
meeting of a council. Various other writers have assumed upon 
inadequate grounds that the Conqueror in his lifetime actively em- 
ploved a small council in England. W. J. Corbett makes the state- 
ment that a gathering of a few of the household officials reinforced 


and perhaps one or two barons was regarded 


by one or two prelates 
before the death of William as a sufficient meeting of the curia regis 
for all the most important kinds of business.** This brilliant gen- 


eralization seems to go further than the known evidence admits. 


Chere is no indication, for instance, that William enacted legislation 
upon the advice of such a council, nor is it certain that he consulted 
them upon general state policy Two circumstances account for the 


conclusion cited. It is natural to assume that what was true under 
Henry I. was true in his father’s time; yet this is by no means certain. 
In the second place, Corbett’s statement obviously rests upon the 
general assumption that the group of persons who from time to time 
witnessed the Conqueror’s documents constituted a council. There 
are a few royal charters of the Norman kings which are said to have 
been discussed or authorized in concilio,’® but the writer has neither 
found nor seen cited any English charter of the Conqueror witnessed 
by a small group which purports to have been issued in a council. 
» cautious on this point as Haskins, who, 


in speaking of the men who witness the ducal documents in Nor- 
s “attestation rather 


Few scholars have been s« 


mandy betore 1066, says that their function 
than assent’ and “that with a few well indicated exceptions it is 
impossible to say when they have met as an assembly.” 


clude that when a circle about the king witness his documents he con- 


To con- 


sults them as a council is to assume something which is incapable of 
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two contending communities of monks is recorded before the con- 
quest of | ngland a \ very clear case occurs in TOSO ‘| | e abbot 
and monks of Lonlay, hearing that William was staving at Caen, 


appeared there to lay certain claims before him. He ordered the 


bishops and abbots present to retire to another room and hear the 
case,?* and they gave a decision. In 1085 a suit between a baron and 


an abbey was decided in the king’s presence in Normandy by his 
precept, and those who decided the cause on the king’s behalf were 
two abbots, a few barons, and the royal butler.** That the Conqueror 
employed similar procedure in England may be inferred from the 
fact that he commissioned Bishop Geoffrey of Coutances to preside 
in his place at a famous trial between the bishop of Worcester and 
the abbot of Evesham.’ A concrete case which Adams cites is un- 
usual in several ways. In 1086 King William devoted a Sunday 
from morning till evening to the hearing of a plea touching the rights 


of an abbey, the court being held at a manor of William of Eu in 
Wiltshire Those present reached the rather high number of thirty 
five, and included the king’s two sons, the two archbishops, eight 
bishops, three earls, and two household officials.*° The question at 
once arises whether this was not a meeting of the great council; but 
the circumstances tend to confirm the conclusion that it was not, and 
that the king was assisted on this occasion by an enlarged or rein- 
forced form of the body which usually attended him.*' 

In some of the instances just cited one sees that judgment was 
given by counsel of the barons, just as judicial and other business 
was transacted in the greater curia regis by their counsel. Moreover 
It is specifically stated on one occasion that a judicial matter, quite 
clearly not heard before the great council, was decided principorum 
} 


meorum consil \nother case is recorded as heard by the king's 


barons and determined by their counsel.** Although it is difficult in 
many recorded instances to show that a great council 1s not in session, 
yet the evidence for the disposition of causes by those in attendance 
upon the king is quite strong enough to show a small council in action. 

Lest this conclusion seem too highly inferential, the problem 


should be approached also from another angle. Fortunately the 
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l Im, ordered the bish« tos and abbots to go out and hear the case, So 


William Rufus, when Anselm made his request at Rochester, at once 
ordered that it be repeated to those present and gave his answer by 
their counsel. The extant judicial records make it reasonably clear 
lat action upon the advice of the king’s entourage is a Norman usage 
and that it is older than the conquest of England. That the small 
council was extremely useful to the Conqueror and his son there can 
be no doubt; that its authority, like that of the great council, was 
‘regarded as that of a body of barons, is clear. It must have been 
consulted often, though hardly whenever the king issued a charter or 
a notification. He may have taken counsel on the spot or called a 
special meeting for the purpose. There is no evidence as yet that 
this body was handling the most important business of the realm to 
the exclusion of the great council and that the lesser did whatever the 
greater might do. The determination as to which form of the curta 
regis should be consulted rested with the king. The kinds of busi- 
ness which came before the two might often be the same, but matters 
of the highest importance in legislation, taxation, or judicature, ac- 
cording to all known evidence, were reserved to the greater body for 
the sake of the wider sanction it afforded. 
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‘ve or disbelieve in.® 


nton, whom I beg to introduce to you, will inform vou of our 
| prospects. As far as our Alliance is concerned. | feel 


ied a e prolonged silence of the two committees. I have 
inswer to my proposals. I regret it for both your selves 
10 use material help such as that you speak of would now be 


est importance; to yourselves, the practical positive organiz: 


would be the initiation of a high noble task, the fu 


which would strengthen you and conservate, as it were, over 
1 you now must go. 


irection and believe me, my Dear Sir, 


ever faithfully vours, 


Jos. Mazzinu.? 


SMITH TO Mazzint.3 
}? RBORO, STATE OF New York, U.S. A.. January 18 1867 

JOSEPH Mazz VI, 
um te t 1 ae / Van 

Your Paper on “ The Republican Alliance” written for the February 
No. of the Atlantic Monthly I have just finished reading.® It has warmed 
my heart ew with love for real Republicanism and with love for the 
uncompromising religion taught by Jesus Christ. Thousands will be i1 
fluenced bv it in the wav I have been It will reach millions and more 
thus by it ispiring words 

I do not know that the gentlemen of New York and Boston with whom 
Mr. Bulewski communicated are taking anv further steps in the great and 
OO) \ rk \ ch he set before them.?° | can easily CONCEIVE 1! how 
great need of money tor spreading sound principles vou and your asso 
ciates are. I-ven the little that a single individual can do for vou mav be 
quite welcome. So I send a friend in N. York five hundred dollars 
($500) and ask him to purchase with it a Bill on London and to mail this 


letter atter 


It is not 


he shall have put the Bill in it. 
] 1] 


certain that my poor Slaving and . 1! country will speadily 


reach a pure Republicanism. Nevertheless her tendency is, of late, be- 
coming stronger. We began our national existence with the words: “ All 
men are created equal.” \las, how reluctant we have been and still are 
to translate these into deeds! 

I wish you would write me a letter however short that I might publish 


8 Draft 
so an 
in At 
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h you will tell my country (and no other man can 


so much authority and effect) how much the .. .2 on the 
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With affectionate regards for vourself. Myr 
Londo rcle of exiled hero 
I subscribe mvself, \ r tr 
( 
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Sir, 

I have to thank you for your kind letter to é 
replied soonet it waited, dependent upon othe €1 to } I 
It might be pos e tor me to get to vou. \ per nterence f 

illow s I think necessary for cart t1 trier ect 
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may be convenient to you some time in the week after next, provided you 
] 
e no Jew York before the 
Meanwhile I enclose Mazzini’s letter: with suct 
Jieanwnhile enciose .\iazzinis tetter; with such explanation as may 
e here given (tor which | beg your most generous reception) of the 
delay 1 ende ng it to you 


When I reac] ed New York at the close of last year, I found it would 


e impossible tor me to reach the gentlemen who in tl 


he earlier part of 
he year had responded to Mazzini’s appeal through M. Bulewski. | 
found it impossible to reach them partly on account of distances and 
weather, partly on account of want of funds for travelling expenses. I 
found also from inquiry among some few friends of Mazzini here, that 
nothing had been done since Bulewski left; and that if I wished to suc 
ceed it would be necessary for me to be very patient and perseverin 
and to lay my account to having to wait long for any considerable result. 
It became therefore indispensable for me, in the first instance to establish 
myself here with some care for my own maintenance, in order that I 
might have even standing ground upon which to begin the work. These 
things detaining me here, I took further counsel with the same friends 
and decided with their concurrence to make what preliminary efforts were 
ossible in New York and then report such beginning to the friends else 
where and request their approval and cooperation. 

The action we have taken so far is shown by the papers I have the 
honor of forwarding with this.‘° Our purpose is quietly to enroll names, 


and as soon as we number enough to ensure a good public meeting then to 
publicly organize the association. We are, I think, steadily, however 


slowly, progressing toward this and I trust that the beginning based on 


the good sympathies expressed by vourself and others last year, may now 
be said to be really made, 

My object in seeing you is to discuss with you more fully than is pos- 
sible by letter the likelihoods and advisabilities of the movement and to 


persuade vou, if persuasion be needed (knowing as I do vour liberal 


feeling) to aid the movement in whatever way you may deem best. I 
will have something also to say with personal reference to Mazzini him 
self. The movement, I am well aware, involves long and hard labor; 
but speaking for the European Committee, I trust we may count upon the 
best men in America to carry it on to success. 

If after this attempt at explanation you still find reason to think that 
I have acted with perhaps not sufficient deference to yourself and others 


the first sympathizers unto and responders to the European appeal, I pray 


you for the cause’ sake, for which only I labor, that you will pardon me, 
and not let the great object lose through mv most unintentional offense. 
Begging you also to forgive this lengthy intrusion on your time, and 
again thanking vou for vour letter, I am Sir, 
With much respect 
Very faithfully yours, 


W. J. Linton. 


8. W. J. Linton to Gerrit SMITH. 


181, East Nintu St., New York, May 18/67 


dear Sw 


susiness utterly beyond my own controul has detained me here and 
prevents me seeing you up to this time. I leave for England on the Ist of 


[hese papers appear as the last two documents in this selection 
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tari ere § t ties represented in e Council ] acn 
secretary representing Republic, whether of the prese or the fu- 


ture, shall be the accredited organ of his branch and medium of com- 


munication with it, responsible for the enrollment of its members and for 
heir obedience to the orders of the Central Council. Such Secretaries 
aiter the first vear, shall be elected by the several branches 

The proce edings of the Central Council will be secret 

SUBORDINATE CouNCILS.—Subordinate Councils shall be established, 
and lists of all members enrolled in them reported to the Central Council 
in such manner as it shall direct. 

REGULATIONS AND OrpERS.—AIl General Regulations and Orders shall 
emanate from the Central Council; but Subordinate Councils may make 


their own local rules. 

AFFILIATION. ny existing association, of whatever name, in schools, 
colleges, or communities, may become affiliated to the UNiversaL ReE- 
PUBLIC, provided such association reports to the Central Council a list of 
its members, s 


ubscribes the profession of faith, and remits the enroll- 
ment dues. 

SpectaL AcGents.—The Central Council may appoint Special Agents 
to transact any business needed to extend the organization and in 
of the UNIveRSAL REPUBLI 


Pusiications.—All Publications issuing from the Universat Re- 
PUBLIC shall be printed under the authority of a Committee specially ap 
pointed for that purpose by the Central Council. 


New York, U. S., January, 1867. 


10. THe UNIVERSAL REPUBLIC.” 


I believe in the Repusitic—the organization of a free people on the 
ground of equal political and social rights—as the only means through 
which a nation may be enabled to will and act, as one man, for the ful- 
filment of its own destiny and the accomplishment of its duty to 
Humanity ; 

(And as I believe in the necessity of republican organization for a 
single nation in order that it may obtain its full growth and complete 
ness, I am compelled to believe in the necessity of republican organization 
for all the nations of the world; so I believe in the solidarity of Human- 


ity, the duty of nation toward nation, and the duty of every individual in 


every nation not only to his nation but to the world; 

I believe, therefore, that it is the right and the bounden duty of every 
nation and of every man to aid to the utmost the striving of other nations 
ier men toward the establishment of the Universal Republic; 
\nd I pledge myself as a member of this Association to the best of 


my ability and means to aid in the propagation and pgactical realization 


Vame. Address. 


Peterboro, State of New York 


his is printed on a page. about the size of this sheet, with spaces for ten 


Gerrit Smith's nat is the only ne on this page which evidently was 


| 
of this my belief, 
(ZERRIT SMITH 
‘ i Ne] 
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explanatie entil I t 
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ements of 
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cant results only chance the other t | t 
torical events and phenomena w r terile ! t timately 
cognizant Of some substantia Ma ot concrete lata 
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( ( erence 1 their status as ences 
nor ny tion 11 ¢ ect of tl gnificance of their results li 
this posit s strongly take the luation of Comte’s rk would be 
ymewhat erent. Philosophy itself would become a branch of inquiry 
dominated scientific realism, rather than a discipline with distinctive 
methods i aims But these matters turn Ipon me lest differences of 
emp 5 d Professor Sé&é view will undoubtedly meet less 
resistance among historians today than the more extreme position. His 
ld co ite s lly to more general recognition of the need 

latic st of these general problems of histor, 
em] iSiS 1S placed upon the gn fi ince to the storian of the 
comparative method, and though this discussion might well have been 
developed on a somewhat larger scale, it constitutes a genuine contri- 
bution as it stands. Many of the details are necessarily sacrificed, as 
Professor Sée does not attempt to discuss the specific problems of the 
various phases of history, and many distinctive elements of methodology 
appear ¢ y when the special needs Of particular classes oft material are 


In addition to the series of essays concerned with systematic analysis 
of the general problems of history, the volume contains a number of 
essays which have appeared in reviews. There are studies on periodiza- 
tion, on specialization and synthesis, the relation of the Puritans to the 


rise of capitalism, on Michelet, Renan, Taine, Anatole France. Kropotkin, 


and Jean Jaurés. Some of these essays make a signal contribution to the 

general thesis of the volume. The criticism of Troeltsch on periodization 
7 
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The Collected Papers of Paul Vinogradoff. With a memoir by the 
Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisuer. Two volumes. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 1928. Pp. viii, 326; viii, 509. 42s.) 

THE papers are gathered from periodicals and volumes in various 
languages, and represent many of his interests; but there is none on 


AuSSIa, Which he so greatly ioved, and nothing whic 


hows his exertions 


in improving the quality of teaching in Russian schools. 


He was always interested in teaching and especially in training in- 
vestigators. In one of his early papers, “ Oxford and Cambridge through 
Foreign Spectacles ”, he wrote, “ even granted the whole of the academic 
System as it now is, could it not be supplemented by a school for research 
engratted upon it? And would it be prejudicial to university life to 
bring it into closer contact with real investigation?” When he was 
called to Oxford eighteen years later he promptly set to work. In 1906, 
in a private letter, a Rhodes scholar described the new spirit in historical 


studies which he ascribed to the influence of Vinogradoff. The following 
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The Cambridge Ancient Histor) Edited by S. A. Cook, Litt.D., 
F. Ancock, M.A., and M. P. CHarLteswortu, M.A. Volume 
VII... The Hellenistic Monarchies and the Rise of Rome. (Cam- 

i¢ University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 

1928. Pp. xxxii, 988, and 4 plates. 37s. 60d. $10.50.) 

‘DurRinG the period of history covered in this volume the Greeks 


continued for a long time to occupy the centre of the stage. The role 


1 


} 


they had to play was graver and more complicated than ever before. In 


the West thev soon lost the initiative to Rome \ll the time thev were 
spreading themselves thinly over the East the Italians were being con- 
centrated more and more completely and compactly under a single head. 


It woul 


d have been better for the political fortunes of the Greeks if the 


forces led by Alexander of Macedon into the East had supported Alex- 
ander of Epirus in Italy, and Hellas was destined to pay dearly for mis- 
directing thus its energy. So favourable a conjuncture for saving their 
western kinsmen was never to recur; and that not simply because of the 
marvellous growth of Roman power. . . . The East became the land of 
opportunity for the Greeks. It was ‘manifest destiny’ that they should 
possess it. And once they were committed to movement in that direction 
they could not draw back. No matter what happened in the West they 
had to hellenize the world in which the Macedonians had made them 
masters, or themselves go under.”” With these words Professor Ferguson 
in the first paragraph of his chapter, The Leading Ideas of the New 
Period, introduces us to the age of the Hellenistic monarchies. The 
reviewer would like to quote more at length from this excellent chapter, 
for it sounds the key-note of the volume. Its purpose is to show us the 
Hellenistic world into which the Romans were soon to enter; and Pro- 
fessor Ferguson sums up the future in a sentence which helps us to 
explain our ignorance of the eighty vears after Ipsus. “ Its science they 


Romans] did not understand; its art they did not feel; its mission 
they frustrated—and then undertook themselves.” 

The volume is divided between two major themes, the Hellenistic East 
and the growth of Rome in the West, with certain minor themes closely 
related to the events of the period. Mr. J. M. de Navarro (The Coming 
of the Celts) prepares us for the Gallic invasions of Italy and the ap- 
pearance of the Gauls in the Balkan peninsula and Asia Minor. Dr. M. 
Cary’s chapter on Agathocles is needed to fill gaps in the history of the 
West, not covered by the strictly Roman portions of the volume; and 
Professor A. Schulten’s scholarly chapter on the Carthaginians in Spain 
makes the stage ready for the Second Punic War, with which volume 
VIII. will resume the thread of Roman history. 

Volume VII. is particularly fortunate in being able to use the knowl- 
edge of specialists long known for their studies in the period. Professor 


Rostovtzett’s two chapters (Ptolemaic Egypt, Syria and the East) on the 


economic and political organization of the Lagid and Seleucid empires 


are an excellent illustration of the desire of the editors to select only the 
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immense debt which the historian of t lird century owes to the study 


graphy. Nearly every page contains one or more statements which 


are based on epigraphic records alone; and for the most part the records 
are uncited. One need not add that papyri are just as indispensable as 
the inscriptions. Considering the scattered nature of the sources and the 
complicated character of the events of the period, one can not praise too 
highly these chapters. If the reader, like the reviewer, occasionally be- 


comes dizzy as he studies them, he will be the more ready to understa: 


and to excuse the confusion which appears in the index, e.g., under the 
heading Stratonice 

lhe Capitoline wolf on the cover of the volume may be taken as in- 
dicative of the importance of the chapters devoted to Rome. To Dr. H 
Stuart Jones was assigned the difficult task of analyzing the sources for 
the tradition of early Roman history; and he shares with Mr. Hugh Last 
the chapters on Rome’s career to the beginning of the fourth century 
Chronologically these chapters might well have been included in the 
earlier volumes, but a desire not to interrupt the thread of Roman history 
is responsible for their postponement. The reader may be puzzled by the 
absence of chapters on the Etruscan and Italian neighbors of Rome, bu 
these subjects were assigned to volume IV. In passing it may be noted 


that Mr. Last, in disagreement with Professor Conway in the earlier 


volume, sees * non-Indo-European Etruscans descendants of the 


neolithic inhabitants of central Italy; and he believes that the natural re 


sources of Etruria were mainly responsible for the fact that Etruria was 


the centre from which a knowledge of arts and crafts spread over the 
more backward parts of the peninsula. Nor does Dr. Jones accept Pro- 


tessor Conways view that there was a racial ditference between patricians 


thread of the story; and one may become weary of the refrains “tl 
explanation (or evidence) is still to seek”, and “it would be rash to 
assert”. One may note also a tendency for the writers to take for 
granted that the reader is well informed about the course of Roman his- 
tory. To take two examples, the uninformed reader will be puzzled by 
enigmatic and anticipatory references to the fadus Cassianum, and should 


he attempt to refresh his memory by reference to the index, he will fail to 


find the fadus listed unless he looks for Cassianum fadus. Likewise, 
Mr. Last’s excellent analvsis of the historical value of the legends of the 


kings presupposes a knowledge of these legends. 
I I 


t10us 


In early Roman history there is abi int opportunity for cay 


criticism, if one were inclined to criticize everything with which one does 

not agree. So great a part does the subjective element play in all his 

tories of this period. Both authors show a desire to sift and weigh the 


evidence, and the result is a reasoned presentation of their preferences 
when two or more interpretations are possible. The reviewer has long 


telt that the uncertainty of ancient history gives to its study an added 
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century ot Koman rule in the African e held \ 
1On OF an agrarian law, a 1 et 
ot the struggle with Jugurtha, three Lat ! t i 
cidental reterences in classical literature form the ent 
instaiment ot Gsell’s monumental wor it ! th t 
chapters e History of Any Ror » | 
cultural aspects of the province (py 4 ere 
| p. 22 
| 
| 


z 4 but the t Tt is an ent s m and SK great enough to 
make the and to ppear attractive 
The digressive int n on the origin and use of the term Atrica 
nw le € presented, | vpotheses are examine and con srons 
draw1 clarity and moderation, gives the tone of the entire volume 
Manv of the more striking generalizations of other modern scholars are 
quietly sentenced and calmly executed by the author. We read, for ex 
little public land left in the original p1 
ample a ere was littie public land lett in the original province wine! 
Caesar entered it (p. 91); that there were tew ing vate oidings 
(pp. QG2-04) t t there is little evidence of large slave gangs (p. 97); 
+ + the tr ] rf rt} vac not tal } 
t i Vv art \ n Ken ( 
106) nd that the Romanization of the province during this period was 
most ne etble (p. 115) 
In the sar e of lacunae dotted wit mirage e | cies and 
opinions, the gurtha of Sallust has the outward appearance of solidity 
and retuge \[. Gsell examines this document with more vigor and with 
ess mercy an he 1s wont to display in Is treatment ¢ more recent 
reconstructions. His account (pp. 125-262) is at once a thorough and 
independent piece of research The author does not hesitate to cross 


limits. He interprets his province as the war and assumes the right, 11 
not the duty, to visit Spain, Gaul, northern Italy, and Rome, wherever, 
in tact, the causes or res its of the campaign have left a record ihe 
independence of his work appears clearly in the foot-notes. One refer- 


+ 


ence to Boissier, one to Pais, two to Schulten (both from the Numantia) 
represent, if they do not quite complete the list of citations of recent his- 


in this section, too, one notes the restraint, t 


fact and of fancy, the modest and tentative presentation of 


new 

From the viewpoint of pure technique the most successtul work ot! 
the author appears in the concluding chapter. With a prefatory warning 
that » know Imoct nothine concerning event \fric + re 
that we KnOoW aimost nowling concerning eveilts if Irica tor the more 
than fifty vears between Marius and Caesar, M. Gsell devotes thirty 


pages to a lucid discussion of “ almost nothing 
Che period covered by the eighth volume, from 49 B.C to 42 A.D., 
ins with the confusion of civil war and ends with the acceptance by 
Rome of direct control of all Mediterranean Africa. The ill-fated cam- 
1 otf Curio and the succe sstul one of Caesar are described in det iil 
sufficient to take up one-half of the volume. In fact Cato Uticensis de- 


} 


parts this life and is buried in its geographical centre 


ier SO iate in the 


It was unfortunate for Africa that Caesar came to 


brief period of his sole rule. M. Gsell presents the evidence, indefinite 


and incomplete, of Caesar's reconstruction. It was the work of a harried 
and hurried administrator. A new province was blocked out, a few new 
colonies (perhaps only two) were led out to the old province, and plans 


were drawn up for the refoundation of Carthage [he Ides of March 


1 undoubtedly postponed 
| 


did not aite 
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KOOKS « IEVAL AND MODERN FURO \N HISTORY 
| } |i tern Ci cation (GEORGE ( 
S . Dean of the College of Letters and Sciences and Pro- 
essot listorv, Universitv of Wisconsin, and A. C, Kk . Pro 
; } ner ry vercit VY ] 
iess PLIStOTyV, niversity Ol Mi nesota Y.OrK: 
Harpe and Brothers 920 Pp. xiv, 622 $2.50 

H ther ot the books 1 aim to te mething 

wisdom of su undertakings there 1s room tor a wide variety « 

1 nere i that they are called for In wor 

t make t ol and college programmes find then ce 
+} + +1 stee + + +1 + +1 

i" ‘ ra rs to their mu id ige. If it 1s true t ere 
is no n re ta error in the ten< ine ot history t} in the itter 
cover t oy nd , then it ud seem to tollow that the ime et 

equa n ( in the riting of KS intended tor u in tea 
The oby langer in this kind of riting is the lack of pet ecti 

important i the unim rtant. the almost dead level fF of f 

one neak of etvle at all in ¢ connecti 

| ( ¢ | then, 1 t whether cS Ot this tvpe sl] ill he w 

that ettl ihey will be written. ihe only reasonable inquiry in 
tne en ise whe tile WOTK 18 Weil ¢ ine \ ime 
cove! t ¢ <i trom the breaking of the Roman frontier in 378 to 
the end the seventeenth century, and includes the widest | sible range 
of territot he title might lead one to expect a series of dissertations 
upon o1 their working out into the permanent institutions of 
Western ¢ inst 1 ot this we find a continuous narrative written ina 
direct, straighttorward style, wit it attempt at ornamentation but en 

Che author re teachers of long experience familiar with the needs 
OT the Ciass-t they see them and these need mind at 
every stage of thet ork Chere is abundant evidence that they have 
read widely and ive ‘appropriated the results of critical scholarship. 
Lheir conciu ! e expressed briefiv and moderately. it 1S not ilkely 
that any rm Of religious or national or social faith will be seriously 
( enaed V al I neir utterances ine Work 1s Caretuliy done, and 
+1 1] 1 7 ‘ 

e suppre n all s w of learned apparatus 1s altogether com- 

mendabie. 

What we mi more than anything else 1s adequate relerence to 
Original materia it we were in Our stucent days again we woul giadly 
Sacrilice pages t this easy narrative lor a tew passages ot Gregory or 
lours, a tew 1otations trom the Saxon chroniclers or trom the spicy 
correspondence of King Henry IV. and Gregory VIL. the magnificent 
prociamations ot innocent iil, and bonitace VIIIL., the sea ling criti- 
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fessor Latin in Harv Can rvard 
University Press. 1928 Pp. xu, 3 $4 
HIS volume comprises t ture ere el] 
ere rinted supstantii Va then ere t 
and rearrangement this probal i ert I 
five ] +1 > } + } + 
tures is sed the ma thesis « 
classical culture bv the ( the et 
tii@ SIXTH Ce l A iif OW 
cation, and St. Augustine and Dante t t I é 


49% a's Of Do hes 
MOK e it Of view OT the aut will eC noted aiso that thev 
impose tinct limitations. Not all the “ founders” are discu sed, nor 
are all aspects of the thought of those treated equally emphasized. The 
Greek Fathers of the Church as a whole are exc] ided, while phil sophy 
tilt ire viven SCalll Space ermore tine au cone- 
cerns mseilt merely wit that aspect ot “nhristian apologetics which 
presents a programme of recs nciiiation, an attempt to solve the probiem 
of what to do with Pagan culture in the light of the new faith ” (p. 38). 
Che mait irden of the book 1s, then. to show that through these men 
Whom the aut r cnooses to call tounders of the Middle \ges, much of 
what was best in classical thought and expression was wi ven into the 
warp and the woot ot Christian thought and Christian teeling lhe 
OT KNew Classics and wrote tor an ct 
that was s familiar with them. Himself an accomplished classical 
schola e a or finds that Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine. | cle 1S 
to mention only outstanding examples, were steeped in the t ought and the 
spirit Of pagan authors. With the thought of ( icero, especially, they 
were tan ind t oug m WI Pla oO, t ug thnev Knew weil elr 
Lhe authors judgments rest upon t orough tamiliarity with the works 
Of the early Christian writers, and his Writing theretore possesses a | 
freshness and vigor ch comes from such acquaintance but he 
would doubtle e the first to disclaim anything particularly novel, either 
In Or viewpoint, In his volume Controve il material 
tere 18s in plenty t tne au or finds Mmseil in agreement with a s 1D- 
stantial eieme Oo! e modet students ot the period His co ribution 
“es rather in the drawing together—and this is especially ty ie of the | 
Cnapter on edu ) OT material whic is widely sCattered and theretore 
aimcu OT access to the more general reader. lo the reviewe! e cnart 
acterization ot L\ugustine as the riage between Cicero and Dante seems 
the most origi: ind stimulating part of the book 
Another welcome quality of the bOOK 18 1ts author's lity svm- 
le Ca \ lee ( Clr OW! Proun 1@ traCters Whom GCpictrs, 
to throw himselt understandingly into the situations which they had to 
face. ifs is no morphological study of a dead past. Indeed, his sym- 
pathy tor his subject and despite for the “ igher criticism which, in 
] +1 “eal + ~} ] 7 
his judgment, ws 1 warp the period and emasculate its « iracters, leads 
him to constantly iter ted thrusts at such critics, whom he compares to 
uhemerus (pp. 36-37). He is that much of their destructive criti 
Cism, On1ION pee as calls 1 IS occasioned vy the i OF a small 
mind to comprehend all the breadth and depth of a large one 
Constant wi cism at the expense oft the critics probably went verv 
Well Detore an audience, when there was a considerable period between 
the various lectures. Ina published book where it is all spread out before 
the reader it comes to seem rather over-done, even to one who agrees 
With 1 Tread MON Ole suspects tnat PCiiladps aller all its 
chief aim is t itirize certain modern tendencies in scho irship and 
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heahia tests he one thing left over from Rome seems to have been 
the ibilit + luce buildings of solid vell-cut stone but the art was 
+} + Ts 
In the dynasty of the Aghlabids. an Arab family beginning as vassals 
f tl Ab! sids but very qui kly s} kit emselves tree, we see in the 
course of little more than a century that transformatior carrving itself 
out for it seems to have worked of itself. Latin North Africa col- 
lapsed like a card-house and the only real opposition came. and contit ued 
to come, trom the old, unsubdued Berber tribes And that opposition 
took the torn not of anvtl ing genuinely native but of heretical and 
schismatic semi-Muslim sects. The new faith had so much vitality as to 
produce its own opponents. The whole process can be read in lucid and 
accurate prec.s in Stanley Lane-Poole’s Mohammadan Dynasties” (pp. 
33-39) But in this book we have it for the first time in detail as brought 
out in a study of this one, pivotal, dynasty. Its seat was what we now 
call Tunis and Tunis ] id been { arthage In contrast to thi heathen 
antiquity there had arisen in the desert a new and purely Muslim city, 
Qairawan, destined to be one of the Holy Cities of Islam ranking after 
Jerusalem. But Tunis on the sea held its own, and from it the \ghlabids 
dominated in their century of power the mid-Mediterranean as Carthage 
had done before, and even, for a time. ruled Sicily Thus Tunis was the 
City of Africa (Ifriqiya) and, in romance, was the “ home-town ” of the 
“ African” magician of our old friend Aladdin. When the Aghlabids 
fell of their own corruption and before the attacks of the Shi'ite Fatimids 
the city became al-Mahdiya, but since Turkish times it has been the Bevlic 
of Tunis, although controlled by France since 1881, and now a centre of 
Bolshevik intrigue 
This study of the formative century of development under the 
Aghlabids divides into an introduction and conclusion with nine cl apters 
between \ statement of these chapters will show the drift of the whole: | 
(1) the constitutional relations of the Aghlabid rulers (“ emirs ” they | 
were called) to the ‘Abbasid cal hate: (2) the indigenou po lations; i 
(3) the original Arab invaders; (4) the theologians, canonists, religious 
leaders OT the Muslims these ire called “ gens de science’ but the 
“science” was purely theological; (5) the functionaries of the state, 
court, military, legal, religious, provincial; (6) the emirs and their im 
mediate entourage and private life—a series of descriptions of them as 
individuals; (7) their domestic policies and the economic situation of 
the country under them, financial and religious, their growing unpopu- 
laritv; (8) their toreign politics—their relations with their neighbors; 
(9) the Shi'ite invasion from the West and the fall of the Aghlabids. 
All this is well and clearly handled with a full use of the Arabic and 
European sources. Very curiously there is no mention either of Lane- 
Poole’s golden book or of the still fuller Va uel adc Gene 7 jie et de 
Chronologie by E. de Zambour or of Sachau’s Verzeichniss Muham 
medanischer Dynastien, a supplement to Lane-Poole. Yet all these give 
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nistration in Scotland is still awaiting its historian. 
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that administration in England would be left similarly 


what often seems a superabundance of record 


Tout’s undaunted labors have done much to re 


In Scotland, however, the difficulty has alwavs been 


for the national records have suffered severely 
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romwell. Consequently, the motto, colligite frag- 


the Scottish History Society has adopted to de 


it has devoted itself for more than forty years, 


; 
study by Dr. Dickinson of one aspect of Scot- 


‘ates how industry combined with skill can sur- 
For although the office of sheriff was introduced 


ury and the establishment of sheriff courts fol- 


e earliest extant sheriff court-book comes 
It is known that similar records went back 
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‘mained in private hands to meet all the dangers 
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ommission may bring to light invaluable 
«din private collections which have not yet 


s book will remain the final authority on 


Medieval sheritfdom in Scotland. For though the 
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delevate é perhaps point out that muc ghly suggestive infor- 
mati V1 e found in the recently published volume of the Ch im 
Society, Cale v County Court, City Court and Eyre Rolls of Chester 
1250-1207. But to end on a note of criticism would be ungracious. We 
are indeed grateful to Dr. Dickinson for the elaborate care which has 
gone to the writing of this work of authoritative scholarship 


GEORGE SAYLES 


Das Siidwestdeutsche Reichsdorf in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. 
Von Epwin Roepper. (Lahr. i. B.: Schauenberg. 1928. Pp. 


Xxvill, 403. 22M.) 

[HREE peasant villages, Ober-, Mittel-, and Unter-Schefflenz, situated 
about 27 miles due east of Heidelberg in what is known as the Bauland 
of Baden, are the subject of this, the latest of Ernst Ochs’s Arbeiten 
iber Mundarter ind Volkstum Stidwestdeutschlands. The author’s 


primary interest was the speech of these villagers and from this study he 


proceeded to that of their history and their folkways. Printing costs, 


however, decreed that what was secondary in his mind should be first in 


\bout the villages there are only occasional references before the 


fourteenth century and not until the latter part of the sixteenth do 


records appear in sufficient abundance to make possible the writing of an 


adequate historical narrative. For about a hundred pages, consequently, 
Dr. Roedder can offer only what the archaeologist would call a “ res- 
toration ” of the history of the villages based on the general history of 


southwestern Germany. [Tor example, he devotes eight pages to the 


causes and course of the Peasants’ War of 1525 and then concludes that 


while no doubt many a Schefflenzer had shed his blood in the uprising, 


lit 
litt 


1 


the villages probably participated very e or did so only under com- 


pulsion. lor the early and Medieval periods the author, moreover, 1s 


‘ndent upor secondary works, and some questional le statements 


occur. A transition from a natural to a money economy was hardly 

sehr merklich” in Charlemagne’s day, and the Frankish Empire did 
not precisely fall to pieces along natural lines in 843. When, however, 
local records become more plentiful, Dr. Roedder’s history becomes in- 
valuable. His pages then are crowded with matter fresh from the 
to historians of every shade of interest. There 
are intimate pictures of peasant life in the region, clearly worked out 
accounts of the involved and interminable quarrels of the lords of the 
country over the revenues of the villagers. The Pfalz, it appears, suf 
fered more in the wars waged by Louis XIV. than in the Thirty Years’ 
War. In the period of the Napoleonic occupation the villagers were 
driven by necessity to attack their forest preserves in order to meet the 


exactions of their masters. Their wood curiously enough found its way 
to Holland and thence, no doubt, to England. Of the | 


ast fifteen years 


less is said than one might, perhaps unreasonably, expect. 
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tact 1t Was ve seven years betore the second volume was rea ly. ind 
then it s found to contain, not records of the council but literary pro- 
ductions of various kinds: diaries, abstracts of sermons, and treatises on 
reform, with their prolonged discussions of the foundations of the church 
constitutio igain most valuable contributions, but not “ Acta 
Mean v} ile the editor s interest, 1f 1 } id bee l di- 
verted into other fields, and it was only a ct wwborators 
id been called in that it was possible to issue the third volume in the 
vear 1926 Che inevitable delays in publication consequent upon the war 
were added to other obstacle Che two hundred and seventy-four num 
ers oT t s ( me wer grouped i cordit r to thei relation to the four 
popes ot the council with more than one-third of the space given to 
Benedict XIII. and the affairs of Spai 
And now we have the fourth volume, the largest of all, more than 
eleven hundred pages, bringing the number of Acta up to 548 in addi 
tion to the 113 numbers in volume | Che contents of volume IV. are 
grouped according to subjects. First comes the general introduction to 
the whole work repeatedly announced and postponed in previous volumes. 
In this mtr d 1ctlol covering il indred pages ire given first a list of 
publications of source-material, beginning with Anton Sorg’s curious 
illustrated edition of Richental’s chronicle in 1483 and coming down 
through v. d. Hardt’s gigantic collection in six volumes (1696-1700) to 
the scattered documents found in numerous works not primarily con- 
cerned with the council lhen tollows an exhaustive list of manuscripts 
almost all of which, with the exception of the English and the Polish 
Russian, the editor has personally examined. The arrangement is by 
countries and brief comments serve to show the co the 
several pieces 
About nine hundred pages are given to the six groups of documents 
relating to the llowing subjects: (1) Spain, with a supplement on the 
coronation of Martin V.; (2) the discussions about tvrannicide, divided 
retween the trial of Jean Petit and the almost equally famous case of 
Johannes Falkenberg; (3) matters pertaining to the Empire, especially 
important for the journeys of Sigismund and his relations with the coun- 
cil; (4) minor groups including one relating to Hus and Bohemian af- 
fairs; (5) treatises on reform, (a) Capitula Agendorum with a long 
introduction to show that these are mainly, if not entirely, the work of 
Cardinal d’Ailly, (b) Dietrich von Nieheim’s treatise: Avisamenta Edita 
tn Cor Constanciensi, generally cited since v. d. Hardt as De Neces 
sitate Reformat is Ecclesiae in Capite et in Membris;: this highly im- 
portant evidence of the reforming spirit at Constance is here re-edited 
with the use of manuscript much more extensive than that 
employed by v. d. Hardt; (6) to volumes I-IV. occupying 250 
pages. 
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more 
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Chere is thus a conscious adherence to the older tradition in prefer- 
ence to the newer views, but the tradition is not accepted without pro- 
found modificatior The older nation ts made a fetish of the isolation 
of each national group. Kulischer recognizes explicitly the broader 
elements of economic development common to Europe as a whole. The 


istory of consumption and the problems of diffusion of new technique 


are more adequately handled than in the older writings and the transfer 


of industrial and commercial prestige or “ supremacy” from the Medi 
terranean powers to the Northern powers is carefully sketched. Al- 
though the analysis on this point might be developed further, the changes 


ire represented as a result of fundamental economic conditions and not 


vy an accomplishment of mercantilistic  statecraft. 


influence of geographical and technological factors is 
not, however, a conspicuous feature of the text. 

These matters of general interpretation are not obtrusive, and the 
care taken to present all of tl 


primary results Ot monographic WOrk 15 


so evident that one might easily overlook the broader features of the 
volume. The entire text achieves a high standard of excellence, but 


g 
in many sections the material is followed so closely that the resu 


not distinctive. This is notably true of the careful chapters on agrarian 


conditions. The more original sections are those dealin 


organization of industry and commerce in the period 1500-1789. The 


putting-out system is described at considerable length, and special atten- 
tion is given to what is called “ centralized manufacture”. This form 
of industrial organization is distinguished, perhaps not too happily, from 
the factory system. There are good chapters on industrial policy, the 
crafts, the primary industries, and the condition of the wage-earning 
class. In connection with commerce and trade there is much essentially 
new synthesis on occupational specialization, the bourses, banking, and 


credit organiz 


rhe excellent bibliographical material is somewhat marred by occa- 
sional errors in the transliteration of names from the Russian, though 
be readily corrected | \ the reader. It is perhaps 
somewhat more serious to find the author of the Parfait Negogiant, 
Jacques Savary (1622-1690), confused frequently with the author of the 
Dictionary of Commerce, Jacques Savary des LBruslons (1657-1716). 
1: 


ot the quality of the achievement, this study reveals certain 


Becau 


weaknesses that derlie nearly all work on the general economic history 
f Europe. Partly ft national pride. partlv because of linguistic d 

ot urope artiy Irom national pride, partly pecause Of linguistic dil- 
ficulties, England, France, and Germany play a disproportionate part in 


the story. The amount of material on the Low Countries, in the lan- 


ges more ¢ ymmonly known, Is happily growing to such 
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too conventional fashion, and completely forgets 


a serious effort to indicate just] 


his deficiency still more seriously vitiates the worth of 
he question of tolerance. Here the writings of Volker, 


vans, would have lent a sense of « 


of the movement from 1525, that it slights 


and the eftect of Lut 
is to account for the defection of so many 
notivated by cowardice, imitation of Erasmus, or 


per; and is no share of the responsibility 


ltlicher Oberkeit (1523), and its total neglect 
idy yet made of the subject (J. W. Allen, 
f Luther in Tudor Studies, 1924). It suffers, 
ly the course and basis of Luther’s 


is utterances detached from the circumstances 


iscrimination which Professor 


to his study of the sources in question 


‘n Luther proclaims, in 1523, that “ Thought is 


word and not the sword must contend with 


is preceding sentences make plain that he is condemning 


Lutherans begun by Catholic princes. Is Luther in 


impion of the free exchange of opinion in the cause of 
writes (December 2) that his Wittenbergers “ have at 


canons to agree to abolish the Mass ”’? Che sects, 


Mackinnon omits altoget 


gistres du Const de 


tolerated. But in late 1525 (and this Professor 
her) the repression of the “ blasphemy ” charged 
well as Papists has become, in Luther's inter- 
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It is true that certain reterences to the spread of Luther’s ideas egin 


to figure in the the close of 1525, but the opposition to 
Savoy did not s] still less opposition to the bishop. The 
movements were purely political and based on chartered rights, not on 


revolutionary claims, and the leaders in any of the protests made against 


encroachments were not those who were in the least sympathetic to the 


reform movement, and Calvin was still unknown. 


With the sessions recorded in volume X. (1525-1528), the minutes 


reveal a turn in civic sympathies and opinions. The depression, follow- 
ing the tragedy of Berthelier’s execution and the collapse of the proposed 


alliance with Berne and Fribourg, begins to fade away in the light of a 
new-born energy. Collisions with the duke become frequent. In 1526, 


ndics proved a change in public sentiment. A majority 


the electior 
Was gained in tavor of the alliance that had hung fire for seven years. 
(Berne had hesitated in face of the duke’s displeasure.) Now it was 
definitely desired, while Fribourg had never wavered in her desire for 
the treaty. In Geneva the articles of alliance were successively approved 
by the ordinary council and the council of 200, before the question was 


submitted to the accredited citizens—the Council General—on Sunday, 


February 25. It was an interesting referendum. The vote was nearly 
unanimous. 

It is interesting to note that the secretary of the council, Etienne 
Bioley, whose handwriting fills the pages of the registers for nearly eight 
years, felt obliged to resign, when he saw that the outcome was certain. 
His successor, Ami Porral, was a man of different metal and more hope- 
ful of Geneva’s ability to attain her ends. The patriots who had 
forced to take refuge in Fribourg in order to escape possible danger at the 
hands of the duke, had found him a faithful friend and correspondent, 
zealous to keep the exiles informed of the trend of home events. Oc 


casionally Porral seems to have let family duties interfere with his of- 
ficial work, as he was frequently absent. Sometimes a substitute took 
down the minutes for him, but there were three months of sessions 
unrecorded. 


It is also interesting to get a glimpse of the bishop's attitude towards 


events as they passed. Secretly he favored the alliance, but took infinite 
pains to express a disapproval in public in order to convince the duke 
that the step was taken without his sanction. It was rare for a bishop 
to be present at a general council, but there he was on February 25, 
where he began by opposing the ratification, even threatening to appeal 
to pope and emperor in order to stop the proceeding. Then he washed 
his hands of responsibility and stood aside. If the citizens really thought 
they were justified in their action by their franchises, written or un- 
written, why let them go ahead. He would not put in a veto. To save 
his face with the duke, Pierre de la Baume took care not to be present 


> 


when the oath of * Combourgeoisie ” was taken on March 12. Pressing 


business called him to Burgundy. 
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REDGE, Gurney Professor of English Literature in Harvard 1 ni 
versit Cambridge Harvard niversitvy Press 1929. Pp 
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Of course Scot did not deny spirits—or witches. He is at pains to say 


that he denies only what is believed of them. But the subterfuge did not 
\h, King James! In England, pleads Mr. Kittredge, his views 
changed; and, in general, his persecution has been exaggerated. No 
scholar now doubts this, though none has pleaded for him with such 
learning. If only his champion could be moderate! Even in Scotland 
James, he says, was only “ swept off his feet by the tide”. But, when 
a young king shows such interest as himself to sit with the bench, take a 
hand in the torture, scold the judges for mildness, expound the crime in a 
public speech, pen a book against those who palliate it, take on his royal 


visitations a witch who offers to detect all others, he may almost be 


thought a leader. Could the king’s zeal really do no harm in Scotland 


Iv il 


‘there were none to convert”? Why, then, that Tolbooth 


against “thinking such matters mere fantasies”? Why a book 
to answer Scot and Wier—and not in Latin or English, but only in braid 


Scots? And what could Robert Chambers—than whom no man better 


knew Scottish witchcraft—mean by “ that doubt of the reality of witch- 


1 1 


craft which is suspected to have lurked in the minds of all the principal 


official people throughout the seventeenth century’? At least, faith had 


a limit \gainst the use of the witch-informer, even Scottish presbyteries 
protested. When she was proved a fraud, both Kirk and Parliament took 
action. If it was only James who then “by a stroke of his pen” re- 


voked the commissions, his part in their creation can hardly have been 


That in England he had small share in the new law is far from 


proved by sifting Parliament records. Since when did royalty need 
naming in such minutes? Was not the king’s wish known? In England, 
under the tutelage of his bishops, James no doubt learned much. But did 


not they in turn heed him? Who under James spoke out in print like 
Scot? How should his subjects know his changing mind? For James 
took nothing back; and rigor, to the end, made him its authority. 


Hear Edward Fairfax, in words worth study, explain his failure in 1621 


to convict the women he accused He is not, he Savs, despite belief in 


witches, Papist or Puritan. But the accused “ wanted not both coun- 
sellors and supporters of the best able and most understanding about 


them”, and the doubts of these found welcome with the justices, in 
deference to those who uttered them or “ for that those magistrates were 
incredulous of things of this kind”. Objections came, too, from three 


sides: (1) “such as attribute too much to natural causes’, divines and 


physicians who thought his children merely ill; (2) “such as ascribe too 
much power to Spirits and Devils”, Papi ho advised exorcism; (3) 

I t ana evils , apists who advised exorcism; (3) 
‘such as flatly deny this to be Witchcraft, for they think that there be 
no Witches at all”. ‘ Of this opinion”, he adds, “I hear and fear there 
be many, some of them men of worth, religious and honest”, of whom 


he would speak with reverence and modesty. The conceited he would 
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determination to show his hero, at stage after stage of his life. actively 


1 


concerned with the commercial affairs of his day. Hakluvt’s interest in 
the world of books and study was balanced by a persistent zeal to apply 
the fruits of his learning to the solution of contemporary needs. A study 
of Hakluyt in the scholar’s lair might have yielded results of interest to 
historians of literature, but the mode of treatment employed by the author 
has led to the production of a book which must be reckoned with by 
historians, economic and political as well. The results of many of the 


1 


best special studies for this period have been profitably used by Dr. 


Parks, whose work gains in depth according 


Few slips were noted. John Rut made his vovage (p. 12) in 1527, 
ot in 1536. The conjecture (p. 12) that he is the same navigator as 
Jean Rotz is hardly valid; it is more likely that he hailed from Bristol | 
Not William (p. 257) but Henry Hudson gave the name to Hakluyt’s 
Headland. Barros was no pilot (p. 80) but the Portuguese historiog- 
rapher royal, Joao de Barros. 
The convenience of a wider audience would have been served by citing 
Reed's book, Early Tudor Drama (London, 1926), which contains fresh 
evidence of maritime activity, instead of his rather inaccessible article 
(p. 8). Hamelius’s edition of Mandeville’s Travels might also have been 
(p. 269) noted. The valuable List of English Books of Geography and 
Travel to 1600 might in one respect have been strengthened by notes 
indicating, in the case of rare items, the location of copies of the works 
in question 
Of Frampton as translator, of Clement Adams as compiler of the 
early narrative of Russia, of Jenkinson as author of the expansionist 
“ Petition ” of 1565, Dr. Parks writes nothing. Yet in their modest way 
these writers were Hakluyt’s precursors who helped prepare the public 
mind for his later and larger successes. But if Dr. Parks does them 


less than exact justice he makes ample amends by drawing forth from 
behind the arras of history the neglected figure of Richard Hakluyt of 
the Middle Temple. The restoration of this lawyer-geographer is one 
of the author’s best strokes. 
rhe publishers are to be congratulated upon the excellent appearance 
of the volume, and upon the liberality with which they have illustrated, 
by old maps and cuts, this lucid and informing text 
ULMER Moon. 


Phe Capuchins: a Contribution to the History of the Counter-Re- 


formation. By Farner Curnupert, O.S.F.C. Two volumes. 


(New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1929. Pp. 476. 
$6.00. ) 


Tue importance of the Capuchins as protagonists of the Counter- 


Reformation has been recognized both by contemporary writers and by 


later historians, but as a field for research their history has been neg- 


1 


lected to a remarkable degree. As Father Cuthbert asserts, with becom- 
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The reader is free to maintain his private opinion of the ultimate value 
of their teaching—of its efficacy he can have no doubt. With the wider 
spread of Capuchin activity the story becomes less simple than that of 
the early days. The friars enter politics, and the intrigues of interna- 
tional diplomacy complicate the simple story of their ministrations to 
the people. Interesting figures, like that of the Capuchin duke, Pére 
Ange de Joyeuse, still abound, but one feels that the author is on less 
certain ground, and that he turns with relief from the enigmatic genius 
of Pere Joseph du Tremblay to the more obscure brothers who taught 
the people and labored among those stricken by the plague. 

Perhaps the least thorough part of the work is that which deals with 
the Capuchins as makers of literature. Here Father Cuthbert is content 
merely to point out the general trends and indicate the significance of 
the most important writers. In this field brief studies have already been 
written by Henri Brémond in his Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Re- 
ligieux en France, and much remains to be done. 

In the appendix to the second volume there are included several im- 
portant sources illustrating points previously mentioned. There is also 


1 
his 
ill 


a critical account of the sources of early Capuchin tory. It is un- 
fortunate that there is no bibliography, which would have been useful 
in bringing together in one list the numerous monographs on the history 


of the order cited thoughout the book. 
WALLACE K. FERGUSON. 


Oxfordshire Peculiars of Dorchester, Thame, and Banbury. Edited 
by Sipney A. Peyton. [Oxfordshire Record Society, vol. X.] 

(Oxfordshire Record Society. 1928. Pp. Ixxv, 350.) 

In these presentments the churchwardens of three groups of parishes 


in Oxfordshire set forth tor the information of the possessors of ec- 


clesiastical jurisdiction breaches of ecclesiastical law committed by the 
parishioners. The action taken on the presentments by the courts is also 
recorded in some instances. The presentments from all the parishes 


begin during the reign of James I. With a gap from about 1626 to 1660, 
they extend to various dates in the eighteenth century, and in one in- 
instance to 1834. They are of value chiefly for the seventeenth century. 
In the next century ecclesiastical jurisdiction was losing its force. The 
curate who, in 1764, presented his churchwardens for having “ wittingly 
and willingly, desperately and irreligiously . . . incurr’d the horrible Sin 
of Perjury” for “ neglecting to present publick offenses and Enormities, 
which they knew to be committed in the said Parish” (p. 77) was run-. 
ning counter to the public opinion of his time. The presentations of this 
century frequently record nothing more than “all well ”. 

Few official documents bring us into more intimate touch with the 
lives of ordinary men and women of the period than do these. In them 
we find churches in such perfect condition that “ we have noe person in 
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jurisdiction of the courts of the peculiars and a rounded survey of the 
duties and responsibilities of the churchwardens in connection with the 
presentments. The essay not only helps to interpret the documents, but 
also adds much of interest to our knowledge of the officials who took so 
large a part in the parochial affairs of the period. 


W. E. Lunt. 


The Life of Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams: Poet, Wit, and Diplo- 
matist. By the Earl of Ilchester and Mrs. Langford-Brooke. 
(London: Thornton Butterworth. 1928. Pp. 447. 21s.) 

Correspondence of Catherine the Great, when Grand Duchess, with 
Stir Charles Hanbury-WWilliams and Letters from Count Ponia- 
towski. Edited and translated by the Earl of Ilchester and Mrs. 
Langford-Brooke. (London: ‘Thornton Butterworth. 1928. 
Pp. 288. 21s.) 

STUDENTS of eighteenth-century history will be mildly interested by 
this well-written biography of a typical English gentleman of the time 
and by his correspondence with the Grand Duchess Catherine of Russia. 
The first third of the biography deals with Sir Charles’s family and per- 
sonal history, occasional dabbling in polities, and his verse-making and 
love-making activities. His writings, published in 1822 in three volumes, 
had included certain poems “two highly flavoured for the taste of that 
generation’ and given their author a hard reputation. One object of 
this study may well have been to rehabilitate the memory of the poet and 
wit. Some of the extracts from his verses are of interest to historical 
students, for Sir Charles was friendly with Hervey, Pelham, Henry Fox, 
Chesterfield, and Horace Walpole, and used his pen effectively in the 
Whig service. 

The death of his friend Winnington in 1746 caused him to seek a 
diplomatic post abroad. His friends were in office and he was made 
minister to Saxony and Poland. The last two-thirds of the biography 
deals with his diplomatic career. A knowledge of French and Germar 
enabled him to make use of his extraordinary charm of personality an¢ 
ready wit in his country’s service. Wherever he went, he made friends 
who secured for him valuable information. Possessing great ability tc 
estimate the character of people he met, Sir Charles’s brilliant reports 
which are frequently quoted, make interesting reading. In 1850 he was 
transferred to Berlin where he stayed less than a year, repaying Frederick 
the Great's slights by bitter castigations in his reports to the home gov- 
ernment. With occasional visits to England and one to Vienna Sir 
Charles remained at his former post at the Saxon court from 1751 to 


1755. 
Promoted to the post of ambassador to Russia (1755), he arrived in 
time to take an active part in negotiating the treaty of subsidy and al- 


liance by which the Tsarina of Russia was to send an army to protect 
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The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III. By L. 
B. Namier. Two volumes. (London: Macmillan CG mpany. 
1929. Pp. xii, vi, 616. 30s.) 
Stupents of English political history of the eighteenth century have 

long recognized that it evaded description by all the catchwords and 

formulae available. The “ rotten part of the constitution ”, the “ unre- 
formed House of Commons”, the “ Venetian constitution ”, “ government 
by faction "—all have left unexplainable residues. As Mr. Namier justly 
protests, we have drawn up an indictment against a whole parliament on 
a gossipy remark of Horace Walpole. Mr. Namier’s method is different; 
he has set himself the task of a scientific analysis of how a single parlia- 
ment, that of 1761, was constituted. He has been indefatigable in his 
search for sources. He has used the Newcastle Papers, the other per- 
tinent manuscript materials, and county and borough histories without 
end, to analyze the influences that determined the choice of each member. 

He has presented his conclusions in summary form with certain longer 

and detailed studies of boroughs which he considers typical. As a result 

he has left one reader, at least, feeling, for the first time, that he can 
generalize on really adequate data regarding the English political system 
of the eighteenth century. 

At the outset Mr. Namier correctly sees that to carry on government 
under the parliamentary system the Crown required two supports. It 
had to be sure of a friendly majority in the House of Commons, and 
it had to have leaders willing and able to support the government meas- 
ures and to combat the keenest minds of the opposition. ‘‘ The real leader 
counted for at least as much in the scales as the ‘ voting herd’” (p. 12). 

This fact established, the question of the various elements which made 
up a House of Commons recurs. The knights of the shire were chosen 
(p. 83) by an electorate of 160,000 voters; but in practice the landed 
gentry dictated the votes of their tenants. As Mr. Namier sums up, 
“the landed gentry was the deciding element in most county elections, 
though a certain number of seats were conceded by them to the great 
the members so chosen were extremely sensitive to the 
They were 


noble houses 
wishes of the gentlemen to whom they owed their election. 
usually honest, inarticulate, and in opposition to the government (pp. 
For the boroughs, Mr. Namier has classified exactly (pp. 176- 


His 


classification distinguishes between boroughs in which the simple nomina- 


Q-I0). 
180) the patronage of Lords and Commoners as it stood in 1761. 


tion of the patrons was equivalent to election and boroughs in which 


interests had to be carefully manipulated. He finds that 51 peers could 


nominate to 41 seats and could exert influence in the choice of some 60 
more members, and that 55 Commoners could determine or influence the 
election to gi seats (p. 181). The traditional large holdings of the 
Whig magnates become insignificant when subjected to this analysis. 
The Duke of Newcastle had control or influence over but seven seats; 
Lord Edgeumbe and Viscount Falmouth controlled, each of them, five 
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Mr. Namier’s book is an invaluable contribution to the study of British 
politics not only for its own period but for half a century before and after 
its dates. When similar analyses are constructed of other typical parlia- 
ments from 1604 to 1830, our generalizations as to the working of the 
British political machine may for the first time become really worth while. 


Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat: Studien sur Genesis des Deutsch- 
en Nationalstaates. Von FriepricuH Meinecke. (Munich and 
Berlin: R. Oldenbourg. 1928. Pp. xii, 558. 18.50 M.) 

A PEOPLE is judged by the books it reads quite as much as it judges 
those books. The German reading public has earned high praise by con- 
suming seven editions of Professor Meinecke’s volume. That fact is a 
great compliment to their discrimination and a proof that they are deeply 
interested in the realities of their political life even when treated his- 
torically and philosophically. No ordinary people would read with zest 
a book that is so out of the ordinary in subject, substance, and style. 

And the author is no ordinary historian. Professor Meinecke is one 
of the most distinguished minds of the last thirty vears in Germany. As 
an historian he has contributed especially to two periods in German- 
Prussian history, the period of the Stein-Hardenberg reforms and the 
Wars of Liberation, through his brilliant life of General von Boyen and 
his brief and unmatched account of this period in the Monographien sur 
Weltgeschichte. Both are models of historical scholarship and of literary 
style. The second period is that of the revolutionary years 1848-1849 
as displayed in his work on Radowitz, the statesman who had Bismarck’s 
idea of German unity when Bismarck, as a Prussian junker, was fight- 
ing for nothing but the Prussia of Frederick the Great. 

It would be easy to say that this book grew out of study in these 
separated eras and is an attempt to bridge the gap between them. That 
is true so far as the book follows a chronology. But Meinecke is only in 
a subordinate sense interested in stringing together a series of years or 
decades. He is a political philosopher who uses the technique of the 
historian to find the historical facts, broadly interpreted, that will explain 
the genesis, development, and present state of problems vital to the life of 
states and nations. 

So brilliant and many-sided a mind as Meinecke’s has here produced 
a book, the main theme of which can be quite differently conceived by 
different readers, and differently phrased by the same reader after he has 
read the first chapters and again after he has read the last chapters and 
the appendix to this seventh edition. 

To one interested in the history of ideas and culture it presents a 
picture of the carry-over of eighteenth-century cosmopolitanism into the 
nineteenth, and its gradually losing battle with nationalism, to which it 
yet contributed this super-individualism. It searches in a brilliant chap- 
ter for the roots of the political thinking of men of action like Stein, 
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La Province pendant la Révolution: Histoire des Clubs Jacobins 


17890-1795. Par L. pe CARDENAL. (Paris: Payot. 1929. Pp. 

518. 40 fr.) 

M. be CaRDENAL’s book, the result of long years of work in depart- 
mental and communal archives, and of extensive reading of articles and 
monographs in local history, must be read by all students of the French 
Revolution. Such a synthesis of the individual histories of the provincial 
Jacobin clubs has long been needed. Furthermore, this book is a neces- 
sary source-book for all interested in political behavior, in the technique 
of revolutions, in the working out of ideas in politics. M. de Cardenal’s 
study is divided into four parts: a description of the origins (the literary 
societies, free-masonry, etc.), personnel and internal organization of the 
clubs; a roughly chronological account of the part played by the clubs in 
the great events of the revolution; an analysis of Jacobin ideas; a de- 
scription of “les moyens d'action”, in which the meaning of Jacobinism 
as a form of political tactics is brought out. The task of integrating so 
many diverse elements as these hundreds of clubs, each with a personality, 
with social, geographic, and psychological characteristics of its own, is 
very great, and M. de Cardenal has been markedly successful. The 
fourth part, on the methods of action, is certainly for the present a defi- 
nitive account of Jacobin propaganda, of the influence of the clubs on 
elections, of their relations with the autorités constituées. The work is 
obviously inspired by the modern tendency, in dealing with the French 
Revolution, to counteract past emphasis on the central government by a 
study of social and economic changes not only in Paris, but in the whole 
of France. The book is well put together, and very free from errors of 
printing. Its timeliness and other merits are so clear that we shall do 
better to pass at once to a consideration, not so much of its defects, as of 
its Omissions. 

In the first place, M. de Cardenal’s decision to do without foot-notes 
seems, in a work of this sort, unwise. He is amply justified in wanting 
for his book a wider public than that of the professional historians. But 
the foot-note alone is not responsible for the failure of general readers 
to follow the work of many modern historians; surely no one ever turned 
away from Gibbon or from Lecky because of their foot-notes. In par- 
ticular, M. de Cardenal, in fairness to other students, should have given 
exact references to his archival material. Only a fellow worker in the 
field can know how great has been the author’s use of manuscript sources. 

Again, though M. de Cardenal’s announced purpose is to reconstitute 
the history of the provincial clubs alone, he is of course obliged to bring 
in the Paris club in relation to its daughter societies. Surely the work 
would have been more valuable had its subtitle (//istoire des Clubs 
Jacobins) announced its main purpose, and Paris and the provinces been 
balanced in a study of the clubs as a political organism. Partly because 
of this uncertainty of emphasis, the reader finds no clear answer to the 


question, just what is meant by Jacobinism. M. de Cardenal’s method, 
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Dr. de Kiewiet shows how the desire for economy as well as humani- 
tarian and missionary influences tended to shape the policy of the Colonial 
Office ; how land hunger, racial animosities, the exploitation of the natives, 
and the presence of lawless elements affected the situation in South 
Africa; and how the slow means of communication and the private views 
of governors altered imperial policies and helped to direct the course of 
South African history. 

Both books are excellent examples of painstaking research, careful 
weighing of evidence, and judicious presentation of conclusions. They 
reveal interesting contrasts in points of view and methods of approach. 
Professor Martin views the larger theme from his thorough acquaintance- 
ship with particular local conditions, while Dr. de Kiewiet turns to im- 
perial needs and imperial experiences for his elucidation of what took 
place in South Africa, 1848-1872 

Some of the minor defects noted in both works may perhaps in part 
be attributable to the authors’ methods of approach. Professor Martin 
ignores the claims of Barbados when he speaks (p. 151) of Nova Scotia 
as possessing the oldest assembly of the second empire; he overlooks the 
experience of the Cape Colony when he says (p. 342) that South Africa 
leapt “into selfgovernment like Minerva full-armed from the head of 
Jupiter”; he fails to recognize the efforts of Australian colonies and of 
Sir William Molesworth when he asserts ( 


p- 
ever been made to define [the scope of responsible government] by legisla- 


331) that “no attempt has 


tion”; and he violates well-known facts when he states (p. 316) that 
Gladstone, among others, was “ obsessed by the mechanics of colonial 
government’ and “saw no interest in preserving the colonies”. Like- 
wise it must be admitted that Dr. de Kiewiet is inconclusive in his treat- 
ment of the attitude of the Boer population towards the abandonment of 
the Orange River Sovereignty in 1854; and that he omits discussion of 
the pressure exerted by London financial interests when he treats the 
annexation of the Diamond Fields. Researches of others could have been 
more extensively used by both authors. The usefulness of their works 
would also have been increased if Protessor Martin had added a bibliog- 
raphy to his studies and Dr. de Kiewiet had aided his readers by one or 


more maps. 
PAUL KNAPLUND. 


After Thirty Years. By the Rt. Hon. the Viscount GLapstonE, 
P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.B.E. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1929. Pp. xxvi, 457. $7.50.) 

AFTER thirty years it is unfortunate that a book like this should be 
written. Viscount Gladstone, stung to the quick by slighting remarks 
about his father, has dashed to the defense with more warmth than under- 
standing. W. E. Gladstone needs no defense. His name and memory 
already tower high above that of any nineteenth-century English states- 


man. It is both futile and undignified on the part of his son to enter 
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tion, when he did not have any, by stating that “on the specific gravity 
of alcoholic liquors he could speak like an expert”. Everyone knows that 
Gladstone was an excellent Chancellor of the Exchequer and as such 
familiar with manufacturing processes. Such knowledge was of no avail 
when he crossed swords with Huxley. 

On the other hand there is not much to be said for Gladstone as the 
friend of the workingman. The viscount is distressed because Morley 
dismisses in a few words his father’s intervention on behalf of the coal 
whippers of London. This act of the father seems to the son to prove 
the former's interest in the industrial classes. Gladstone was in public 
life for over sixty vears. If the slightly improved condition of the Lon- 
don coal whipper is the major evidence of his concern for the working- 
man the viscount might better have relied on Morley’s judgment. 

The viscount, moreover, constantly overpraises the Liberal party. On 
sounded the death 


“ 


page 166 we are assured that the years 1880-1885 
knell of eighty years’ coercion in Ireland”. But subsequent to these 
years coercion acts of the stiffest character were passed, time after time. 
On page 232 we are told in regard to South Africa from 1880-1881 that 
“there was no vacillation”. This is an exaggeration. Gladstone became 
Prime Minister in April, 1880; the republican flag was not hoisted in the 
Transvaal until November; and Majuba Hill was not stormed until 
February, 1881. Harassed as the Gladstone Cabinet was in 1880 it should 
have been possible to formulate a South African policy in six months. 

The most valuable part of this book, that dealing with the relation 
of Gladstone to the queen, contains extracts from Gladstone’s diary and 
an important exchange of letters with Lord Balfour, all hitherto unpub- 
lished. In these pages the viscount attacks the way in which the Letters 
of Queen lictoria have been edited, and particularly volume III., thereby 
challenging Professor Bell's judgment as given in the April number of 
this review. The viscount holds that Mr. Buckle, as editor, has con- 
sciously and unfairly created an anti-Gladstonian atmosphere. He gives 
evidence to show that the relations between the queen and Gladstone were 
good and friendly, down to 1876, and that by 1880 Gladstone reported a 
complete change, due to Disraeli. Mr. Buckle, according to the vis- 
count, has omitted much of the queen’s correspondence-which should have 
been included and has included much which should have been omitted, 
especially the Wolseley letters. “ But nothing mattered to the impartial 
editor”, we are told, “so long as he was able to publish something 
derogatory to Mr Gladstone’ (p. 369). This indictment of Mr. Buckle’s 
bona fides does not seem very well substantiated by the rambling pages 
which the viscount devotes to it. So serious, however, is the charge that 
one wonders why the Gladstone family do not feel at liberty to publish 
further documentary evidence to support it. They have at Hawarden 577 
letters from the queen and almost as many more from Sir Henry Pon- 
sonby. Historians await their publication. 

WALTER HALL. 
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archy of the Clemenceau-Czernin-Karl controversy; on the “ Karolvi 
armistice”; on the Austrophile policies of the Vatican. With regard to 
papal policy which he discusses with a tinge of asperity, Benes says, 
among other things and without indicating the source of his information. 
that the Vatican endeavored “to induce the United States not to supply 
the belligerent countries with foodstuffs and munitions ” and that it used 
its influence to prevent the American declaration of war (p. 242). 

Of the work of his collaborators and friends—Stefanik, Osusky, 
Sychrava, Voska, Denis, Steed, Seton-Watson, and others—Bene§ speaks 
with gratitude and generosity; of his opponents, even the clericals and 
Socialists whose opportunism gave comfort to the enemy, he writes with- 
out rancor. His account of his own achievements is rather like a report 
on the results of his mission, but the report corroborates Masaryk’s ob- 
servation that “as things developed Benes grew”. The success of the 
Czechoslovak National Council owed something to fortune and to the 
mistakes of its enemies, and much to the brilliant services of Stefanik 
and the faithful labors of others less known. But it owed most to the 
character, the vision, and the authority of Masaryk so splendidly seconded 
by the tireless energy and the clear mind of Eduard Benes, who codrdi- 
nated these varied elements. 

This excellent translation by Paul Selver is an abridgment of the 
original, and in this respect is less satisfactory than the French version, 
Souvenirs de Guerre et de Révolution, 1914-1018: la Lutte pour Il'Indé- 
pendence des Peuples (Paris, Leroux. 1929. 2 vols. 120 frs.). In 
preparing his version “ specially with a view to the interest of English 
and American readers”, Mr. Selver has omitted or condensed BeneS’s 
philosophical and critical comment on situations and some of his char- 
acterizations of personalities; he has abbreviated accounts of meetings 
and omitted notes and documents which are of considerable interest. 
These omissions are minor ones, but they are omissions, and for this 
reason many to whom the original is not accessible will prefer the French 
to the English version. 

H. H. Fisuer. 


History of the Great War Based on Official Documents. By direc- 
tion of the Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial De- 
fence. Naval Operations. Volume IV. By Sir Henry NeEw- 
BoLT. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany. 1928. Pp. xiv, 412. 16s.) 

Tue first three volumes of this elaborate work, to which the often 
abused adjective monumental may justly be given, were compiled by 
Britain’s premier naval historian, Sir Julian Corbett, whose regretted 
life went out just after he had brought to an end volume III. (reviewed 
XXVII. 562-563). This volume brought the naval chronicle of the war 


through what may be called the period of great sea operations, ending 
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of Jutland are summed up. Neither Sir Julian Corbett nor Sir Henry 
Newbolt will picture Jutland in any other light than a complete British 
victory. Sir Henry’s detailed account of the tactical events of the fight 
and the tactical losses on each side is comprehensive, and, on the whole, 
reasonable, and just. Like Sir Julian, however, he looks no farther off 
than the scene of the battle, and is far from hinting that, with a fleet so 
much more powerful than the German, Jellicoe might have dealt German 
seapower such a blow as would have opened the Baltic and shortened the 
war by a year or more. Sir Henry quotes many British and foreign 
authorities on the battle, but says no word of the outspoken criticisms of 
excellent American experts, whose praise has gone almost entirely to the 
German commanders, and who feel that Jellicoe lost an opportunity which 
the Germans were careful never again to offer him. 

Perhaps the weakest characteristic of this official history is the evident 
effort on the part of its authors to refrain from all criticism of British 
leaders, a point which has repeatedly been brought out in the several 
reviews of the volumes of this work. To be sure, in a chronicle written 
but a few years after the event, ripe and authenticated judgment would 
be venturesome, and the fact that this history is at least semi-official, 
compiled with the consent and aid of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty but with their express denial of any responsibility, must have 
lamed the critical desires of the compilers, if any such existed. The fact, 
however, that these volumes contain no hint of any criticism, even of 
the vaguest kind, of Churchill, Fisher, Jellicoe, or any of their subordi- 
nates, emphasizes the truth that this “ history” is a chronicle, pure and 
simple. Its greatest weakness is that a reader not familiar with the war 
from other sources is bound to get an altogether too couleur-de-rose im- 
pression of the exploits of the British navy, fine as they generally were. 

On the other hand the volumes possess one great and valuable attri- 
bute, namely, that they are the storehouse of historical details and first- 
hand experiences, which with each fleeting year would have become more 
difficult to secure. This phase of the subject is one not calculated to 
flatter those in power in our own services. The British Historical Sec- 
tion of the Committee of Imperial Defence was established, and began to 
function, long before the close of the war, and was from the first provided 
with a competent staff. By contrast the American army and navy neg- 
lected almost completely the collection of war chronicles and reports until 
the close of the war, when the breaking up ot units made this task much 
more difficult. The Historical Section of the United States Navy, a 
branch of the Office of Naval Intelligence, begun under Rear-Admiral W. 
W. Kimball, retired, was not established until the close of the war, and, 
though working at first with a small staff of almost entirely untrained 
persons, it did excellent work, yet it was not taken seriously by the navy 
as a whole, and soon became one of the victims of the “ economy craze” 
which cast its blight over everything so vague, and consequently so un- 
important, as the nation’s naval history. In spite of the efforts of men 
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creasingly it appears that the activist leaders are being made the dupes 
of the Germans; one can not resist a feeling of sympathy and of admira- 
tion for Claus who, with a clear realization of this degradation of the 
flamingant movement, beards the imperial chancellor himself to defend 
the true independence of Flanders. In the plans of the most prominent 
activists the new state was to consist of all Flemish-speaking Belgium 
plus French Flanders. It was to be federated with Germany, whose 
troops should occupy the country for ten years after the war and whose 
navy should have a permanent base on the coast. It was to have a 
powerful executive, presumably a German statthalter, who could control 
the ministers and, through a nominated conseil d'état, the legislative 
bodies. It was to start with a clean financial slate, for it would recognize 
no debt incurred by the Belgian government to fight the Germans and 
would leave the entire pre-war debt to Wallonie, which had received too 
generous a share of Belgian public money. Incidentally this book, sup- 
plementing the documents published by Rudiger, adds much to our knowl- 
edge of German policy in Belgium. A second volume is promised to 
contain a bibliography of the activist movement. 

Few phases of the World War are more interesting than that treated 
in this book; nor does it concern only the historians for the problems out 
of which grew the activist movement are as yet unsolved. Now that the 
economic and financial rehabilitation of Belgium is accomplished, the 
gravest task confronting the government at Brussels is to find a basis for 
understanding between the two elements in the state. 

Pau D, Evans. 


The Economic, Financial, and Political State of Germany since the 
War. By Dr. Peter P. Reinuovp. [Institute of Politics Pub- 
lications.|_ (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1928. Pp. 
134. $2.00.) 

Tuts timely little volume on the state of Germany since the war merits 
careful reading. The author has been intimately associated with post- 
war réconstruction in Germany, first in Saxony, and later as minister of 
finance of the Reich. He writes with a good understanding of the inter- 
national phases of the subject and with commendable objectivity. 

In the first chapter he draws a vivid picture of Germany, crushed by 
defeat, staggering under peace terms she could only vaguely comprehend, 
and held down by the continuance of the economic blockade. The re- 
sultant conditions greatly favored the Reds, whose efforts to get control 
were not finally frustrated till Socialists and Centrists combined in the 
Constitutional Assembly at Weimar to give support and stability to the 
Republic. Furthermore, under the fear of extreme radicalism the as- 
sembly leaned over backwards in its provisions to safeguard the inviola- 
bility of private property. Despite this, however, the author claims the 
government of the new Germany is among the most democratic in the 


world today. 
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in the constitution and hailed a remarkable step forward in the creation 
of economic democracy. Little or nothing appears on the interesting 
cooperation between labor and capital or on the remarkable development 
of the Kartells. 

WitiiaM E. 


The Washington Conference and After. By Yamato IcHIHASHI, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Japanese History in Stanford Uni- 
versity. (Stanford University: the University Press. 1928. 
Pp. xii, 443. $4.00.) 

Tuts volume gives an excellent summary of the proceedings and 
results of the Conference on Limitation of Armament and on Pacific and 


Far Eastern Questions, held at Washington in the winter of 1921-1922. 


Professor Ichihashi, being Japanese and attached to the Japanese dele- 


gation, has a sympathetic understanding of Japan’s part in the confer- 
ence. But, since he has for many years been a professor in an American 
university, he may also be regarded as able to appreciate American policy 
in respect to the problems of the conference. 

The author's opinion that Great Britain had a part in the calling of 
the conference in so far as it concerned Far Eastern affairs is well 
grounded. The reviewer was attached to the American delegation and 
set forth the circumstances, as these were understood in the Department 
of State, in a volume published in 1923. 

It is interesting to learn (p. 85) that domestic politics in Japan, after 
the regrettable death of Premier Hara, hampered the efforts of Baron 
Kato to come to agreement with the American and British delegations as 
to the non-fortification of certain islands in the Pacific. In the end, 
however, Kato carried his point. 

Professor Ichihashi accepts the view that Japan’s entrance into the 
World War (pp. 117, 118, 267) was due to “ British pressure based upon 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance”. He regards the opinions of Hornbeck, 


Willoughby, and Reinsch opposing this view as “ speculative and not |} 


lis- 
torical”. The reviewer during the World War was in charge of the 
correspondence of the Department of State relating to the Far East, and, 
since the matter, now after fifteen vears, is one of merely academic 
interest, he seems bound to state that the archives of the State Depart- 
ment fully sustain the assertions of Hornbeck, Willoughby, and Reinsch. 

Professor Ichihashi throughout the volume evidences a desire to get 
at the truth and to be strictly just. The Twenty-one Demands, as they 
are usually called, he characterizes (p. 289) as “the most serious diplo- 
matic blunder which she (Japan) had ever committed”. One circum- 
stance that made the demands offensive to the American government was 
that the Root-Takahira Notes seemed to require consultation between 
Japan and the United States whenever any event threatened the status quo 
in the region of the Pacific, yet it was not until three weeks after the pres- 


entation of the demands that the Japanese ambassador called upon the 
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sequence, the right of extraterritoriality was exercised by foreign Powers 
on sufferance.” 

One has but to read the list of cases cited by Morse in his Jnter- 
national Relations of the Chinese Empire to find that just the contrary 
was true, both in regard to the claim of jurisdiction and in the redress 
of the wrongs of foreigners. Even in the ninth and tenth centuries the 
Chinese authorities exercised jurisdiction over the Arabs and Hindus at 
Canton, although they appointed headmen from among the foreigners to 
aid in enforcing Chinese authority, just as the Dutch and Spaniards have 
cone in appointing Chinese headmen to aid in the control of Chinese in 
the East Indies. In fact the Chinese arrived at the conception of sov- 
ereignty as territorial long before Europe did. They granted the exercise 
of extraterritorial jurisdiction after they had been defeated in war. 

In spite of these comments Professor Ichihashi is to be congratulated 
upon having done a fine piece of work. 


Ws 


lar as an Instrument of National Policy and its Renunciation in the 
Pact of Paris. By James T. SuHotrwetit. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, and Company. 1929. Pp. x, 310. $3.50.) 

The Peace Pact of Paris: a Study of the Briand-Kellogg Treaty. 
By Davip HunTER MILLerR. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1928. Pp. viii, 287. $3.00.) 

Ir is an adequate review of the first book to give its title and to name 
its author. Since the formulation of the Treaty of Versailles Professor 
Shotwell has labored in the cause of peace, more abundantly and more 
effectively than any other American, and it is a peculiar pleasure to his- 
torical scholars to have one of their number make so forward and ef- 
fective a use of his scholarship. 

This book professes to be, and is, an analysis of the Paris Pact and a 
history of the diplomatic situation which evolved it. But the author 
sweeps his eye over the history of war as an instrument of national policy, 
reviews in detail the special national interests of the signatory powers, 
analyzes the reserves with which the Briand-Kellogg proposal was ap- 
proached in the various foreign offices, and finally discloses the pressure 
of public opinion, which, in the various countries, hurried the hesitating 
steps of statesmen into action. Reading this narrative one realizes that 
however vague the phrase “ outlawry of war” may be, however states- 
men may desire force as either a diplomatic threat or an ultimate resort, 
democratic opinion in the world regards it as an expression of its hope 
and a good starting place toward the goal which it intends to reach. 
Even in America, where we have allowed a tradition of isolation to 
paralyze our appreciation of the realities of modern international life, 
Professor Shotwell records that Secretary Kellogg’s proposal “ gave ex- 
pression to a public opinion which had become ready for the proposal 


before he made it”. 
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movement for international peace, of which the making of the Paris Pact 
is hut an episode. To the author, as a jurist, the pact is an effective en- 
gagement; to the author, as a student of the evolution of the peace move- 
ment, the pact is not the votive resolution of a timid man in a thunder 
storm, but a peculiarly modern and peculiarly American way of making a 
fresh departure in an old and perhaps embarrassing subject. 

Apart from the historical matter, which is authentically and interest- 
ingly set out, the “ meat” of the book is contained in the three conclud- 
ing chapters, The Meaning oi the Treaty, The Consequences of the 
Treaty, and Forever and Forever. In these chapters emphasis is 
laid upon the second paragraph of the pact, which obligates the sig- 
natories to seek the solution of all disputes and conflicts only through 
pacific means. This, as a necessary consequence, remits the nations to 
the use of the only “ pacific means” so far devised: arbitration, con- 
ference, conciliation, and adjudication, and therefore commits them to 
the development and perfecting of these means. To Mr. Miller this 
means that arbitration tribunals, international conferences, the World 
Court, and the League of Nations, all become of vital importance to the 
United States as the only means we have left for the solution of our 
international controversies, with the obvious implication that we shall 
soon manifest our interest by active codperation. 

In the last chapter the author points out that the Paris Pact is forever 
and forever! It has no time limit and makes no provision either for 
termination or for withdrawal. In the opinion of the author this is a 
limitation upon our Constitution. Congress no longer may declare war, 
at least except in the special case of self defense. This is not suggested 
to cast a doubt upon the validity of the treaty under the Constitution, as 
of course no lawyer would doubt the power of Congress to declare war 
tomorrow in pursuit of a national policy or for any other or no reason, 
But it does measure the profound meaning of this instrument, which the 
Senate has ratified, to realize that in the interest of international peace we 
have placed a moral prohibition upon one of the highest powers of Con- 
gress, a power used several times in our history in a way and for pur- 
poses now forever forsworn! But all progress calls for increasing sur- 
render of the individual will for the common good, and it is clear that 
if international anarchy is to be replaced with ordered liberty it must be 
by applying among nations the principle which, alone, in nations makes 
progress possible, 

Newton D. Baker. 


Far Eastern International Relations. By Hosta BaLtou Morse, 
LL.D., and HARLEY FARNSWorTH MacNatir, Ph.D. (Shanghai: 
Commercial Press. 1928. Pp. xx, 1128. $8.00.) 

Uniguk, valuable, and interesting is this new history of the inter- 
national relations of the Far East. It is unique in that it consists for the 
most part of an abridgment of the scholarly three volumes by Morse: The 
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advisers—and not the foreigners on Shameen—fired the first shots which 
led to “the massacre ” on that fateful June 23, 1925 (p. 1032). In view 
of the deep feeling regarding these events; the author might well have 
taken pains to point out at times the views of the Chinese, however in- 
correct or unjustified he may have judged them. The account of the 
May 30 Affair, for example, gives an Occidental no adequate appreciation 
ot how Nationalist Chinese have thought and felt about it. But there 
is no excuse for forcing the withdrawal of a volume written by an out- 
standing foreign scholar. The offense is heightened by the fact that the 
author, upon the whole, is decidedly sympathetic with China. In fact, a 
Japanese nationalist might well claim that the relations between Japan 
and China, especially between 1915 and 1922, are written largely from the 
Chinese point of view. But as Dr. MacNair has pointed out in his 
preface, his effort to present these controversies impartially should be 
judged not by a few instances which may be criticized by one party or 
the other, but by his treatment of the entire history of each country con- 
cerned. 

The volume is scholarly throughout, but in the excellent bibliography 
there are some important volumes not listed, which apparently have not 
been used. Among these are Die Grosse Politik, H. Foster Bain’s Ores 
and Industry in the Far East, and P. B. Clyde's International Rivalries in 
Manchuria, 1680-1922. 

G. H. BLAKESLEE. 


A Short History of China. By Epwarp Tuomas Wittiams, M.A., 
LL.D., Agassiz Professor Emeritus of Oriental Languages and 
Literature, University of California. (New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers. 1928. Pp. xviii, 670. $4.00.) 

China, Yesterday and To-day. By Epwarp Tuomas WILLIAMS. 
Fourth edition, revised. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 
1929. Pp. xxiv, 743. $3.75.) 

In spite of its modest title, Professor Williams has here written the 
largest history of China that has appeared in English for many decades. 
Coming as it does, moreover, from the pen of one with a long and dis- 
tinguished record as a scholar and diplomat, it arouses high expectations. 
Here ought to be a volume which will set a new record of excellence in 
the American study of Chinese history. Perhaps because these anticipa- 
tions are so high, the book is judged by more exacting standards than are 
applied to most surveys of China. Submitted to this test, it is distinctly 
disappointing. It is probably our best study of any length in English of 
the history of China and has obviously been compiled with much care, 
but its weaknesses make it a work of only average merit. In the first 
place, it is chiefly concerned with China’s recent history and especially 
with China’s intercourse with Western nations. Nearly three-fifths of 
the book deals with the period since 1800, fully a fifth with the years 
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The usefulness and success of the second, now well-known, work are 
attested by the fact that this is its fourth edition in six years. The author 
has now brought the narrative down to the close of 1928, has added a 
chapter on language and literature, and has made a few other changes— 
the most of them minor ones. The book continues to be what it has been 
since its appearance, the best extensive one volume general work on China 
that has appeared in English within a decade. 

K. S. LATOURETTE. 


A History of Christian Missions in China. By KENNETH Scott 
Latourettr, D. Willis James Professor of Missions and Oriental 
History in Yale University. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1929. Pp. xiv, 930. $5.00.) 

Tue work of Professor Latourette is the fruit of a rich experience 
and a thorough research. After a brief introduction dealing with the 
religious background of the Chinese and the characteristics of Chris- 
tianity, the author sketches the Nestorian missions, which left little trace 
in China because they were chiefly concerned with a foreign community. 
Then follows an account of the revival of Nestorian activity and early 
Catholic missions under the Mongols. Both of these movements disap- 
peared with the Mongols. 

The real missionary movement began with the work of the Jesuits 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries under the leadership of Ricci 
and his colleagues. The account is replete with dramatic interest. The 
development of national monarchies, their rivalries in exploration, the 
religious and cultural revival are drawn with skill. The missionary work 
is intimately connected with the European background. Its early success 
and its final failure are to be found not so much in China as they were 
inherent in the conception of Christianity and the political situation in 
Europe. A short chapter describes the establishment of the Russian 
Church, which shared the defect of other efforts based on national and 
political aspirations. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to the description of the mis- 
sionary enterprise in modern China. The subject is treated with a 
thoroughness which will make the book a mine of information for many 
years. The history of each missionary society at work in China is given 
in great detail. Mission methods and results are discussed critically, 
though sympathetically. The author does not hesitate to express his 
views on both Protestant and Catholic. Still his general conclusion 
recognizes the great value of the modern missionary movement to China. 

The section on the T’ai Ping rebellion is based on recent studies which 
show that the real leader was not Hung Hsiu-Ch’tian, but a Hunanese, 
Chu Chiu-tao by name, who was the political organizer and brains behind 
the movement. The driving power behind this great rebellion was not 
Christianity, but was the rising nationalism of the Chinese. The re- 
semblances to Christianity were quite formal. The significance of the 
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movement was in the fact that it opened up interior China to the 
sionary and the modern world. Professor’ Latourette places the miss 
ary movement in the stream of world history. The development of na 
tionalism, the revival of learning, the industrial revolution. the rise and 
fall of dynasties, the rebellions in remote parts of China are relat 


this religious expansion of the West. 
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the Chinese people in the course of their long history 
The concluding paragraph expresses the spirit of the le work 
In conclusion, then, the historian does not cease to be impartial when 
he declares that the presence and the labors of the missionary were most 
fortunate for China. Defects the missionary enterprise undoubted)!y 
had. Sometimes it did evil. On thé whole, however, it ; the one 
great agency whose primary function was to bring China into contact 


with the best in the Occident and to make the expansion of the West a 


means to the greater welfare of the Chinese peo} le If, when the Chinese 
have finally adjusted themselves and their culture to the ne ge, t 
revolution through which they shall have passed proves to have beet 
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[nese volumes contain the minutes of the Board of Trade fron 723 
to 1734, a period of twelve years durit or W $518 comn l tated, 
the board was entering upon a time of deterioration, due in part to the 
inferiority of the men who made up its working membership and part 
to the “pernicious influence” of the Duke of Newcastle. Newcastle 
became one of the principal secretaries of state in 1724 and, ace ng to 
the current view, began at once to draw over into his office the ef 


business of the board. We are interested, therefore, to discover from 
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the volumes before us whether these statements are true. Was the board 
inactive during this period and was Newcastle interfering unduly in its 
affairs ? 

To each of these questions the evidence before us presents a decided 
negative. There was no cessation of activity on the part of the board 
and no undue interference on the part of Newcastle. Laxity in at- 
tendance was probably no greater than it had been during the previous 
decade, and at worst must be charged up against the general official atti- 
tude of the time and not be ascribed to any marked inferiority in the 
personnel of the board. Martin Bladen and Paul Docminique at this time 
were in no way inferior to William Blathwayt and John Pollexfen of the 
earlier period, nor was the Earl of Westmorland a less satisfactory pre- 
siding officer than had been either the Earl of Bridgewater or the Earl 
of Stamford. Plummer, Chetwynd, and Pelham were quite as competent 
as had been Meadows, Monckton, and Pulteney; and it must not be for- 
gotten that this board has to its credit the selection, as its legal adviser, 
of Francis Fane, king s counsellor and one of the ablest lawyers of his 
day. There is no instance in these volumes of the members being repri- 
manded by the secretary of state for inattendance, as was twice done in 
170g, when the board is supposed to have been exemplary in the per- 
formance of its duties. The meetings were regularly held, sometimes 
twice in one day, which was rarely the case in earlier years, and the at- 
tendancé was fairly good. If the entries are more brief and the pro- 
ceedings less elaborately recorded (and I am not sure that either state- 
ment is correct) something must be ascribed to the vouth of the secretary, 
Alured Popple (entered “ Alfred” in text and index of the second vol- 
ume !), who began his duties in 1722. As Popple warmed up to his work, 
he displays a freer hand. 

The business that came before the board was, on the whole, as varied 
as ever and in its way quite as important. That it does not bulk as large 
as during the twelve years after 1696 simply shows, I think, that in 
volume it was not as great as formerly. The flurries of 1696 and the 
wars that followed, ending in the Treaty of Utrecht, were over and the 
system! was running smoothly. The problems to be solved were less spec- 
tacular, but more subtle and in some respects more difficult, and the board 
met them in nearly two hundred reports and representations, a number of 
which relating to trade are not entered in my printed lists for those years. 
Among these papers, drawn up by the board, are the very important re- 
ports on various aspects of the general state of the colonies made to the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons in 1732, 1733, and 1734, the 
last named of which was considered valuable enough to be printed at the 
time. These reports, which are no whit less notable than those'of earlier 
years, were probably in large part prepared by the secretary and the clerk 
of the reports; and the fact that the latter was appointed in 1730 to meet 
the increasing demands upon the time and energies of the board is itself 
a proof that the plantation office was not losing any of its business. 
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ernors and deputy governors by the king, that is, by the secretary of state 

-was not new. The board had never selected the governors, and I doubt 
despite their commission, if they had ever been expected to do so. 
Shrewsbury appointed Bellomont in 1697 and he and his successors con- 
tinued to name the governors from that time on, only occasionally, in 
doubtful cases, inviting the board to express an opinion. This control 
of patronage, though it might be construed as an encroachment upon the 
legal powers of the board, was of no great significance. It did not af- 
fect in any way the main purpose for which the board was created, which 
was “to promote the trade of this kingdom and to inspect and improve 
[the king’s] plantations in America”. Newcastle did not name a gov- 
ernor until 1727, three years after he had received the seals, when he 
selected Hunter for Jamaica and Londonderry for the Leeward Islands; 
and his choice of men led to no visible decline in the quality of the gov- 
ernors. Hunter was a much better man than either Fletcher or Cornbury 
and Burnet was better than Shute. Belcher and Cosby were his most 
serious mistakes. 

The board continued, as before, to draft practically all the instruc- 
tions, to make all important inquiries, and to prepare all the representa- 
tions and such bills for parliamentary action as came within its province 
Once or twice the secretary drafted a separate instruction, which he sent 
to the board for inspection, hut that had been done also by his predeces- 
sors. Except for the selection of the governors, he took into his own 
hands only what legitimately belonged to him, that is, matters relating 
to diplomacy and war. The board sent to him papers that appertained to 
these subjects, and Newcastle, in his turn, sent to the board letters, ad- 
dresses, and petitions concerning trade and the colonies that he received 
in the course of his correspondence with the governors and others in 
various parts of the world. The secretary for the northern department 
did the same, so that in practice the lines between the offices seem to 
have been fairly well drawn. Three times only in twelve years did the 
board have reason to protest, which is rather a remarkable record, when 
we realize that the secretary for the southern department had the 
plantations under his care and could have intervened in plantation busi- 
ness if he had wanted to do so. Once when, without consulting the 
board, Newcastle named a colonial councillor, the latter warned him that 
he was trespassing on its privileges (1722-1728, p. 287), and Newcastle 
did not repeat the offense. Again, twice, it begged him to let it know 
what was passing through the secretary’s office in relation to the planta- 
tions (1722-1728, p. 349; 1728-1734, p. 154). Neither of these protests 
need be taken very seriously, for they arose from a certain amount of 
confusion as to the duties of two offices invested with similar functions 
at a time when the distribution of governmental powers was still in a state 
of flux. 

The relations of the board with the Privy Council and the Council 


Committee were regular and unbroken, following the channels in use 
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32. By Verner W. Crane, Brown 


University. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1928. Pp. 391. 


[lo call this book an important contribution to the story of 
Southern frontier would be an understatement, for it is virtuallv a re- 
creation of the history of that region during the period that it covers 

or some fifteen vears Mr. Crane has been at work in this field gather- 
ing and digesting information from a wide variety of sources. While 


some of his conclusions have already been published in the form of 
articles in this Review and elsewhere, and while Heinrich, Bolton, and 


lable studies of the French, Spaniards, an 


eithe v related The English colonial frontiers’, writes 
rane (p. vil ive been strangely neglected With the publi- 
1 Ol is WISCTVALIOT] LO a to t il por ion Of Lie 
sh col trontiers with which e deals 

Phe most interestine thine about % 
e mo nteresting t g out the OOK 1S 1tS demonstration that 


the Indian trade was the central theme of the history of this region from 


1670 to By “the Southern frontier’, the author means essentially 
South Carolina, including both the outer fringe of settlement and the 
province's sphere 
Indian country te 
overe t 
with the founding 
for it was not only the southernmost outpost of English settlement but 
also the hub of the Southern fur trade \lthough, as the author shows 
South Carolina did not lose its frontier character or its control of the 


Indian trade immediately upon the tounding otf Georgia, the limits that 


1] g 
e has chosen for his study are logical, since they correspond to important 
changes in the local situation 

The South Carolina Indian t is exhibited in its manifold aspects 
and widespread ramifications. The account of its organization and func- 
tioning ‘11 nique nd 1 the opinion of the reviewer, one of the best 


of this important business with a wealth of illuminating detail, but he 
also makes a capital point in regard to the economic tactors involved in 
the international conflict for control of it Phis point (pp. 109, 115) ts 


that “the southern trade was not properly a fur trade at a 
in skins or leather’, chiefly in deerskins; and that (quoting a contem 
porary authority) “ Deer Skins the only Indian Produce are of more 
value in England than in France or Spain and in Consequence the 
lraders give a better price for them ...”. The great advantage that 


this economic factor afforded the British in their contest with the French 


and Spaniards along the Southern frontier is obvious, if we accept, as the 
reviewer does, the author’s thesis that this was a fur trader's rather than 


n alance Was One 


a pioneer farmers trontier, that the Sout 


fhe Southern frontier, 1670-17 
/ 
34.50. ) 
Swanton have given uS [i | 
Indians of this region, most of the material in the present volume is 
features of the wk. Not only does the author describe the mechanism 
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clusior 
alread) 
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mat 
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Phe 
many | 
ot the 
were |} 
the tru 
T) 
Did “ the legislatures of Kentucky Hii! eee 
the right of states t thdraw from the Union whenever they saw fit” 
(p 18)? 

The aut rs (p 62 SCI — ] ckson the measure for distributing 
to the states the revenues from public lands, when, as a matter of fact 
t] important bill originated with his rival Clay and was only signed by 
Jackson with evident reluctance. Stephen A. Douglas wanted to be 
pres lent 1 | 72), 18 given as the explat ition of the Kansas Nebraska 
Act. in spite of the rival theories of F. H. Hodder and P. O. Ray \gain, 
on the same page, the authors state that the principle of the Kansas 
Nebraska Bill was “ subsequently upheld by the decision of Chief Justice 
baneyv 1! the Dred scott case li Oo, why did Dougla have te hedge 
so disastrousl at | reeport! 

Phe lination between the work of the two authors is not alway 
perfect. In general, the point of view is that of the Frencl servel 
It is, accordingly, somewhat confusing to pass from paragraphs in which 
the pronoun we” and “our” refer to France to others in which the 
reference is clearly to America. 

As to proportions, always a delicate problem in a brief historical 
sketch. what shall we say of a review of the general course of American 
historv limited to one hundred pages, in which there is still space to give 
five to a rather detailed -ount of the “ Molly Maguires”’? Was not the 
incident itself quite exceptior and unusual, and for that reasor 
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iy the several service oT the government, they will autom Cally, as it 
1 
Wel nple, the extent to which work in the same field is 
ei! ferent services, and thus furnish the information 
that sideration of the great question of the better dis 
tr ation of activities among the several departments, 
establishments, and bureaus, and the elimination of duplication of plant, 
organization and wor 
oO ) ose the monograpi are admirably adap ed, and 18 to 
hoped that their publication may hasten the reorganization of the admin 


istrative departments, which successive presidents have so earnestly ad 
vocated. But apart from any immediate and practical purpose which they 
may serve, these studies are certain to prove of great value to the his- 
torian. They make easily available an immense amount of historical ma- 


erial on the activities of the government which has never been so com- 


prehensively presented before, and the extensive bibliographies will 
facilitate research in a great variety of subjects covering almost the entire 


of tederal activities. 


Che different monographs so far published vary greatly in length 


from that on The Women’s Bureau of 44 pages to that on The Office of 


le presentation of material follows, with 


Indian Affairs ot 5QI- but th 
slight variations of detail, a uniform plan. The first section is devoted to 


a history of the service, the second to a detailed description of its func 
tions and activities, and the third to a description of its organization. 
Chere follows an appendix containing statistics, financial statements, a 
compilation of the laws relating to the organization and activities of the 
service, and a bibliography. 

The Office of Indian Affairs contains an admirable history of the re- 
ations between the federal government and the Indians, from the days 
when the United States was solemnly guaranteeing to the Indians “ all 


ghts in the ful 


lest and most ample manner” to 
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the face of the invincible westward movement of population, was obliged 
to abrogate with almost mathematical regularity In dealing with the 
later periods, when most of the Indians had been c ncentrated on lands 
est ¢ Mississip e traces the beginnings of those more purely 
idministrative problems which have faced the Office of Indian Affairs in 
\lthough the text is made up to a large extent of quotations from 
othicial documents, they have been so well chosen and so skillfully em- 
ployed that the historical section is vivid and interesting and far removed 
Irom the aridity which one might expect in a monograph of this 
character 
Che late sections of the book are ot greater interest to the student of 
the minutiae of political science than to the historian Chey give a clear, 
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de iled, and mprenhensive account 


Int it east, the 
complishe the project set forth 
Desertion during the Civil War. By Etta Lonx, Ph.D., Professor 


ot History in Goucher College | Published for the American 


Elistorica ssociatio1 (New York: Century ( ompany 1928. 
Pp Vili, 2° $2.00. ) 

PH ( of this \ me is one of the earliest fruits of the 


! ege to examine the book in manuscript; and the favorable 

impre tormed 1s confirmed and dee} ed by e published work 

pertormed a most useful service by presenting an adequate 

t y treatment of desertion on both sides in the Civil War. 

Her study ed on the more accessible published material, chiefly, of 

course, the ut rds \s for Confederate deserti she shows 
that backwoodsn l cracke ad little interest in sti iggle 
that the cons t net dragged Northerners, Mexicans. a many ruffians 


into the service; that deserters were often mere boys; and that the poor 
food, clothing, pay, and equipment (many men being without blankets and 
I to hide their nakedness”) had their 
inevitable etfect in the disintegration of morale. Under the unspeakable 
camp conditions of that time, men were “kept in the swamp until their 
p. 12); and to the mental anxiet\ 


of homesickness and depression was added the desperation of those who 


were torced to desert to save their families. Soldiers from Arkansas, 
for instance, deserted at once when learning that Indians were scalping 
on the border. Death was the extreme penalty for desertion; but men 
were too prec is to be shot: and shooting wa ut of th I 


- ting was out ot the question for the 
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eee of the multifarious activities of the 
tederal government as guardian of the Indians. and of the « rganization 
which has been built up to carry on these activities 
Revolving ind of 1 \merican Historical Association It was the re 
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Papers rcltt) 


Ss 
more irritating, the second infinitely more serious. The Allied attempt 
to prohibit all t1 ith Germatr the problem of contraband, the seiz- 
re otf Ameri Ips al d cargoes might conceivably have led to a rup- 
ture of peaceful relations between the United States and the Allied 
nations, had it not been that the importance of this dispute was over- 


hadowed by the sinking of the Lusitania, Arabic, Hesperian, and Ancona 


lor the first time the historian is in a position to proceed to a methodical 
study of our relations with the belligerents. The third section of the 
Supplement is de Duties’, and the fourth to miscel 
laneous problems ig volume, there is a double list of 
the papers, first by countries, and a brief but service 


[he interest volume natural! oxceeds that f its nredec rit 
st Ws volume naturally exceeds lat OT ITS predecessor 


view of the increasing number, complexity, and importance of the 
problems ch the State Department had to face in guiding the United 
States along the ‘ult path of neutrality. A brief review permits us 

merely to note fresh light on various issues of a controversial nature. It 


ppears that although the State Department received no text of the Treaty 


ot London it was informed by the American ambassadors in Great Britain 
and Italy of the general nature of the agreement, especially as it affected 
the Slavs In each case the information came originally from Mr. Steed 
Che German contention that the submarine campaign was merely a r 
ritish food blockade is seriously punctured by the evi 


ard, following the instructions of t 


th with Germany the possibility of a compromise, 


according to w ( the B itish wo ld ermit to vd Stults to enter CGer- 
many, if the poison gas warfare and submarine attacks on merchant 
vessels were discontinued. But the Germans refused definitely to con 
sider the proposal unless the free entrance of raw materials also were 
permitted. The German appeal to humanitarian sentiments can thus 
hardly be regarded as sincere. It is also interesting to note that the 
report of Mr. Bryan’s alleged remark to Ambassador Dumba, to the 
effect that the first Lusitania note need not be taken too seriously, as 


passed on to Mr. Gerard by Herr Zimmermann, was immediately cabled 


y Mr. Gerard to Mr. Bryan Che latter at once invited Dr. Dumba to 
guarantee the falsity of the report, and to telegraph accordingly to Berlin. 
The exchange of documents leaves the definite impression that the Sec 
retary of State was the victim of casual or intentional misrepresentation 
‘he mass of despatches from the ambassadors in the differe -uropean 
countries, of which those of Mr, Gerard are especially informing, sup 
lemented by the reports of the consuls, emphasizes the impression already 
created by previously published memotrs, 1.e., that 
ing peace in 1915 was practically non-existent. The only hope lay in 
the compromise wsals of Colonel House ‘r enjoyed 
any possibility of success, were ruined by the sinking of the Lusitania 
Even if the political leaders in Germany and Great ipproved 
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nation naturally increased in proportion to its fice nd t 
complete victory in each state s lively at the « ; tt 
outbreak of the war. 
and Livia ApPEI In two volumes. Volume |] Pu it 
of the Minnesota Historical Society Saint Pau ; 
Historical Society. 1928. | XVII, 374. 93-5 
ONE v one the authentic war histories of the states , , +t 
\nd ey are indeed a welcome additio it ma i ! t 
tiie cou V immediately LOUOW ose t 
private pu ng houses had their day ten vears ag it ne 
7 17 | 1 ‘ 
sit down and carefully assess the facts and write a it ther \nd t 
IS exac ‘ae it the aut rs ive done int ime. the first ft 
olume series, describing Minnesota's part in the World Wat 
ive drawn upon the extensive collection of state war record fy il 
unofficial, newspapers, diaries, pamphlets, b1 es, et ect 
the Minnes i Historical Society 
The opening chapter there are thirteer n all ] the for 
< 1idowings t the confttict esota citize! ttempte rer 
outset e 14 (vserma wiv and eer rie 
i com n ot ovet ind thie t 
ota | Oo member 
arre an gu rrels I le ( 
of Mi ime a neutral positio1 
in ke ir of r col mit 
the d War. the 
n Cor id ered by a refers 
he 54 is district nlv Roo nted ry 
| ral ? | hen > 
| agal Linen en 
1, three of Minnesota’s congressmen voted aga 
War acanerents were cetermmed 
1 (mem ot Public Satety Ked the triot 
citizens of the state, Wav. ihey et rac 1 t m tie 
army and navy. i he } ed 
ig it a misdemeanor pun y fine it ment 
or b in any way Ciscourage enlistment \nd in June p18, the 
Publ ety Commiussion tssued tai eanor 
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punishable by fine or jail imprisonment for any male person of 16 years 


of age or older, with certain exemptions, not to be engaged in some use- 


IT ing of officers 


at Fort Snelling: all recall 


acted a little 


more than a decade age In some respects this volume is more than a 


mere record e state’s part in the World War [he chapters dealing 
with the office 1 ¢ camps at Fort Snelling, and the one on the 
> \ Ss 1 a oT these two f rms of icé€ a can be 
found at ere in print. Likewise the chapter on the federalized na- 
tional guar t Camp Cody is much more t 1 description of Minne 

sota’s troops It is an excellent discussion of the manner in which a 


National Guard unit was merged into the national armv. And it is 


difficult to find a better description of the national cantonments than that 
set fort in e chapte on Minnesota t Camp Dodeg Che volume 
contains 12 strations, but no index 
Joun W. OLIVER 
MINOR NOTICES 
The 5 rians By \ Le (xt rd Clarend 
Press, 1928, pp. xii, 198, 6s TI es 1 more 
curately their name, ci 1 » better t 
the excavator of “ Ur of the ¢ es His boo ses an 
importance ent out of proportion to its small size imit I 
nerou I story 1S irried to the davs oft I] l iD! i? 1 so 
cludes the 1 Ss nerian es of Agade, Isin, and | a \tter 
tion is not confined to t relatively ¢ narrative histor. I’ve ispect 
of the culture ; sidered. wit ? d of the published te s and with 
I ll t Zatie I the r¢ O1LOL1¢ il mate | rt ll ist t 
chosen for the most part from the excavations at Ur, will be a revelation 
to those who have velieved that the Shumerians vere 1! ipable of 
1 
aesthetic expressio! of the sculpture is ast ng we exe 


1e vases might grace a modern silversmith’s shop 


Woclley has written a popular account, and is therefore justified 


omitting references to his authorities. A large part of the new material 
is due to the ex ations at | d this has been pu lished, in final ¢ 
il prelimin iry tori Here and there, we could wi I proor fe 
IS Opinio! ( ( ted pi I t these vill doubtless be ¢ en else vhere 
His presentat of the racial problem is the most doubtful, and the 
reviewer would decor these pages with a series of question marl 
lhe discoveries of sl tal mat 1 at Ur are epoch making, but they 
raise far mort tions than they solve 
Ihe last chapter presents “the Claim of Sumer With much of 
what is said, all students of the Ancient Near East will agree. 
Shumerian culture was the basis of the later Babylonian civilization, to a 
lesser degree of that of Assyria and of the other countries of Wester! 


Tul occupation (1 : 
t draft: ce ective service: ra 
d pictures that were en 
cuted ;, 


a i 
me were t mitted t g b lonia ( 
Greece and to Rome, and so laid the 
er | \rtist tendencie ire more s t 
ertain in their « ration e most it rtant oa ‘ the 
eaim I 1dea es] ly as they affected t! m l the 
Hebrews. The “ Laws of Moses ”, with the 
re ba 1 indirectly « Shumet e! 
religious « of Bibl s eg y S 

When VW lley gives cultural | rit t the S t 
the Egyptians, opinion will be more d ed t t t 
Egyptian Dynast possessed a culture whi t 
toreig ele t e] eme 
n ely tne S] Ne I ( t 
Shume in elements as cvl er se eur-s re 7 . i 

ling ir vas ns, grotesque al at 
cert vt ogical | € culture t the ist 
ecentl ted at I to be dated « 

vet ‘ 1, ] Ve 
qd stere V pe tec q 
erfect that centuries of apprenticeship are demanded in expla By 
the First Egyptian Dynasty, Mesopotamia was at a fat r cultural 
level than its culture : ent I t 
vas new t i pia ble ( re 
i ed ae ol s1ons cce te 
\ | () \ 

(/rigins the oyna j j I 
Kautmat ler (New York, Macm i} \ | 
>3.00. ) e time of his death in 1926, Dr. Kohile t 
essay informs us, was regarded as the toremost ex ent 


1 | + > + 
idaism. The mere tact that he could link the story « e chur 
synagogue together s iSSI s he yume 
gives ample proof of his broad and mode ickground. | 
ove! variety ot themes 1s extremely sKetcny i 
Che actual amount of its contril on to |} vledge 1s 1 great eve 
1] } n + 
the s lar well versed in the s ect-n te i I 
ibout it that makes it well wort reading ine n 1 the S ( I 
y the author that the synagogue the creati tf the Hasi the pre 
cursors of Pharisaism, is intere \ g 
eve it 1S possibile » conn t l 
a ess W e ae l¢ 
ue fl t ke i e i 
a e c ect l 


| 


nent tv the fact t t Jew suddenly the of a Greek 
vorld \fte riefly characterizing the Pharisaic eschatology and 
Jewish apocalyptics, Dr. Kohler comes to the second part of his book, in 

( e attempts to give an account of the origin of the church. His 
treat t of the gospel-history is critical, but he reaches the conclusion 
that Jesus’s “ great sympathy with the outcast and despised made him a 


redeemer of men and an uplifter of women without parallel in history 


When the resurrection experiences led to the establishment of a Christian 


religious community the latter, Dr. Kohler believes, was formed with the 
element that allied itself with the churcl 


m. He professes great admiration for St. Paul, 
but criticizes him for having created a new division among men; v?z., that 
ot believers and unbelievers \ll in all it is the work of an able and 
well-read scholar which will be read with interest by Jews and Christians. 


Emit G. H. KRAELING 


Osebergfundet. Utgit av den Norske Stat under redaktion av A. W. 
Brogger, Hj. Falk, Haakon Schetelig. With a summary in English 
Bind II., av Sizurd Grieg og Magnus Olsen. (Oslo, Universitetets Old- 
saksamling, 1928, pp. x, 360, 19 plates, 100 kr., bound.) Volumes I. and 


III. of this work have already been reviewed in this publication 


(XNNIIT. 850-851). In the present volume, the contents of the Ose 


erg ship are described from the viewpoint of “ culture-history ” rather 
than from that of archaeology. Dr. Grieg’s contribution (pp. 1-286) is 


entitled Kongsgaarden (The King’s Court). It includes not only detailed 
descriptions and illustrations of practically every article in the ship, but 
of analogous finds from other countries and places. <A partial list will 
indicate the richness and variety of the materials associated with the 
‘King’s Court”: a wagon of oak and beech, three ceremonial sledges 


by two artists, three 


with ornamental carvings, animal-head posts done 
beds, three oak chests, a box-shaped chair, kitchen utensils, such as iron 
pots, a frying pan, troughs, ladles, wooden bowls, and dishes, buckets and 
barrels, axes and knives, various implements used for spinning and weav- 
ing, such as looms, distaffs, linen and clothes beaters, reel and frame for 
winding thread, combs, shoes, a few ornamental articles of lesser value 
(tomb robbers have removed the articles of precious metals), and finally 
farm equipment, as a work-sledge, spades, a manure fork, whetstones, 


awls, and riding and driving equipment. All this in the tomb of Queen 


i 
Aasa, mother of Halvydan Svarte and the grandmother of Harald Fairhair. 
[wo runic inscriptions were found in the ship, one on a beech oar, the 
These are given probable renderings by Magnus 
Olsen (287-297). They are valuable rather as illustrations of the his- 
torical development of runic inscriptions than for their content. The 
three volumes that have thus far appeared dealing with the Oseberg find 
have been characterized by exceeding—perhaps excessive—caution on the 


part of the collaborating authors. Possibly the experts are reserving 
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the guesses tor the late r mes \ be rs 
abilities as to the place held by this remarkable f 


Les Influences Anqlaise et Francaise dans 


Début du XIIIme Siécle. Par Gaston G. Dept 


versité de Gand. [Recueil de Travaux Public 


losophie et Lettres, Université de (sand, 39e tasc 


berghe and Rombaut, 1928, pp. 231. To ex] 


War by reciting a few pages from Froissart wa 


yrought home to us that the so-c 


is once again 


torical writing. How far modern scholarshi 


at facile method is exemplified by such a book 


vas, except for secondary details, the mere cor 


h 


struggle, in which chivalry had about as much si 


the great war of 1914 


M. Dept’s monograph intensively covet 


1202 to 1226. It deals with the rivalry during t 


English for control of Flanders. When Baldwi 


1 


strong party among the nobiles, as well as of the t1 


rhis domination was first seriously threatened 


of Philip of Namur, when the crafty Philip Au 


a baronial faction of his ow: However, w 


count, the French cause collay 


the hand of the Flemish heiress from P! 


cause against him with John Lackland. Thus 
‘ 


in Flanders reached a new height, but it w t 
\fter his triumph at Bouvines, Philip Augustus 
the alliance between French monarchy and Fle 


sO Important an influence upon s ibsequent event 
This essentially simple story M. Dept tells 


supported by scholarly citatior 


local politics or genealogy that, to the mind 
most to our historical understanding In an 


chapter M. Dept traces the connection between 


id the Norman Conquest. One might wish tl 


clusion would perform the same service for tl 
would sketch the persistence of the Flemish « 


break of war between Edward III. and | 


that, instead of dying after Bouvines, it becam« 


M. Dept shows, even after the nobil 


Augustus, the communes of Flanders maint 
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VWinor 
iii tc. | 
of culture and of art would surely be welcomed by that rrouD 
of scholars who are interested in the history of civiliz ! 
j 
\\ MA 
bal a ‘a 
Holv Land in 1202, the English king already 4 e su rt ota 
ecuring 
| 
I intr lu 
chapter between 202 1 22¢ 
England. 
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Here we find a truth fundamental to Medieval Europe. State and 
nation were concepts of which men had no consciousness. War and 


politics were as yet essentially feudal. But while the interests of t 


ne 


aristocracy were scarcely more than those of mercenary adventurers, 


trade was producing a middle class with a stable policy. Markets could 
not be shifted so readily as feudal allegiances. And in proportion as 


commercial factors came to dominate the country, Flanders tended to be- 


come more of a political entity. It is surely noteworthy that, whenever 
the Flemish government was strong, the English alliance prospered. To 
an intelligent count wool was of greater moment than wages. 


As would be expected of a pupil of Professors Pirenne, Haskins, and 
MclIlwain, M. Dept has not restricted his research to one side of the 


ts that he has already attained surely lead us to hope 


Channel The resul 
ARL STEPHENSON. 


s et Lettres de Charles ler Roi de Sicile concernant la France, 
xtraits des Registres Angevins de Naples et publiés par A. 
Protessor a l’Ecole Nationale des Chartes. (Paris, Boccard, 
$13, 40 tr.) The three hundred and seventy-nine volumes, 


he Regesti Angioini and preserved in the state archives at 


among the most important and less-known collections of 
documents surviving from the Middle Ages. Besides being of the utmost 
importance tor the history of the kingdom of Sicily and for Naples and 
southern Italy from the sixth decade of the thirteenth cent iry to the 


opening vears of the fifteenth century, they are extremely valuable for 


the rest of Italy and for many parts of Europe. As long ago as 1886 P. 
Durrieu in his Les Archives Angevines de Naples, Etude sur les Registres 
du k Charles ler, pointed out their great importance tor the history of 
France, particularly in the reign of Charles I., the first Angevin king of 
Sicily. From these registers, which form the remains of the chancery of 
the Angevin kings of Sicily, Professor de Botiard has now collected and 
p shed e first time all the material for the history of France in 
the time of Charles I., King of Sicily. He has sought to include every 
document dealing with the political, military, administrative, economic, 
and social history of France during this period. As is to be expected 
from the source from which they were taken these documents deal largely 
with administrative history and especially with the administration of tho 


districts of France held by King Charles I., the brother of Louis IX. of 


France. namely, the counties of Anjou, Provence. and lonnerre, and the 


ironies of Alluie and Montmirail. From the orders sent by the king 
to the seneschals of Provence and to the baillis of Anjou much light is 


thrown on the revenue and financial organization of these provinces. <A 
new and rich source for the history of France is thus made available, 


which 1s also of service for the study of the history of the Sicilian king- 
+ 


dom. In making this collection Professor de Botiard has accomplished 


de Boua 
1920 pp 
known 
| 
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is task with care, skill, and erudition. Because of t limitat f 
space he was unable to publish transcripts of the ¢ el ndre 

ments whic are inciuded colectio 1 S ell 
with omitting the formulas, as is often done in the registe: ing 
the substance of the documents, using as nearly.as possible the w f 
+} or} ] var} ~} - all ; sent! } + 
the origina which atter all was trequentiy the cu m oi t eTh I 
tne Siciilan chancery in registering a docume! {) is eve 


document is given in full. Reference is made to where mx 


collection has been previou 
serves to show how little thi reat source has hee on 

index, chiefly of proper and place names; had a subject een in 


ded this valuable volume would be of still greater ser e % tudents 


tor intormation about the chancery during the fourteenth cent S 


Henry Maxwell-Lyte’s Historical Notes on tl f tl f 


Enaland. T] ( nt {dminist Hist 
land ftrotessot Tou nd the present olume 
three vears The first named des« ¢ the Var nt the 
etters am rits 1Ssue rv € ¢ cery ( as e me 
and Sealing ments sent ou aepa ne 
descri es the p ce t the ce thre t té 
politics Dr. Wilkins« is cf é thie tie P 
as a secretariat ind ° as at nce oft admil trat I al t the 
personnel ot ts working trorce Vit est ret es 
can learn mu more abou ve ant ck 
have known before 
} + + +! + + 
Che tre mie ect 
4 l¢ | t et 
eether in enient f 
idd P nater ec 
tour t he the 
nd 1 
el of tment r te 
lout t | ef 
out the 1 ¢ kor the 
! supersede ent Che 
CIC@TK t the 
et ee ‘ ‘ er 
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The Chancery under Edward I] By B. Wilk n. 3 ) 
Lecturer in Medieval History, University College of the S West 
Exeter Publications of the Universitv of Manchester, no. CL.» IX.] 
(Manchester, University Press, 1929, pp. xxx 242. 178. © > 
a useful and much needed piece of work. Wet ve at 1 


forums is often n cle in the records. There are seven ap 
pendixes. Of these the first two treat of controversial subjects antedating 
the reign of Edward III., while the others contain intormation about 
officers and payments for the expenses of the household of chancery, as 


James F. 


Un I er Colonial au XVe Stécli mes Coeur Par René 
2 - Par h- -- sa 
Bouvier Paris, Champion, 1928, pp. 175, 25 fr.) An adequate biog- 


raphy of Jacques Coeur would go far to explain one of 


plexing phenomena in history, the transition from the dev; 


1 
of the ear hitteenth century to the united powerful Fra 
or the century [he meteoric rise of Jacques ( lf Ls 


ayers "’ were terrorizing the countryside; his fall, in 14 
the reforms of Charles VII. were just beginning to take effect. During 
this period Coeur succeeded in developing an organization embracing 
finance, commerce, and industry which might excite the envy of a Stinnes. 
M. Bouvier has not solved the problems raised by this career. He has 
described admirably the situation in France which would seem to pre- 
f a great capitalist ; he has described briefly and clearly the 
many activities of Coeur. He has not, however, shown how such a 
career was possible at such a time. Neither has he, out of the frag- 
ejudiced evidence which survives, succeeded in making 
iality of Coeur. On the other hand, he has refrained from 
making the dearth of material an excuse for the creation of a fictitious 
Jacques Coeur, as other recent writers have done. Within the space of 
one hundred and fifty pages he has given an excellent summary of French 
economic life in the first half of the fifteenth century and of our present 
knowledge of Jacques Coeur’s career; he has contributed nothing new. 
[he avowed purpose of the work is of interest to students of international 


afttairs; to stimulate Frenchmen to emulate the achievements of their 


ancestors in the Mediterranean basin so that France may find in that 
region “ power, countless riches, and a new youth ” 
R. J. SONTAG 
Opus LEpistolarum des. Erasmi Roterodami, denuo recognitum et 
auctum per P. 5. Allen, Litt.D., Collegii Corporis Christi Praesidem 


I. M. Allen. Tomus VIL., 1527-1528. (Oxford, Clarendon Press; 


I 
York, Oxford University Press, 1928, pp. xxiv, 560, $9.50.) It would be 


quite superfiuous to repeat here what has already been said in these pages 
in praise of this monumental edition of the Erasmus correspondence 


Enough that this seventh volume fully maintains the high standard of its 
d 


predecessors. its two hundred and seventy-eight letters cover only the 


period from March, 1527, to December, 1528, and of these ninety-two are 


addressed to Erasmus from a great number of correspondents. 


NCTICTS OF boo \ 
well as a fe unpublished documents i 
| 
the most per- 
tated France 
e of the end 
‘ 
in wnen the 


| 
public events upon the thought and Son f+] reat , 
whicl ; ] rt ] | 
the vears \\ an ymperial army, led yal eral I i I 
posed ot Lutherans, was engaged in that “ punitive expeditior t 
Rome v h was to bring the papal policy int me th the rial and 
Se ire to ( ies the acKINg e sore neece erore é 
+ +1 ner } 
C Gdall¥ Increasing power the retort ng rt (,ern 
e ot cujus rea ot vas eins rke t int 
manent torm as the basis of that further compror ) 
whic J estantism ” was bor It is hardly t ! t y that t 
doubt that both parties felt that the name of Erasm the most 
portant to conjure with, if only he could be persuaded to declare msel f 
one way or the other. Yet, as one turns the pages of t \ ( 
1OOKS 1M Vain for any such deciaratior {Jver nd el 
familiar complaints of ill-health, caused partly at least { re 
oth triends and enemies, of malicious attacks from 1 ! ! 
wilful perversions of his most harmless uttet lustrat foun 
in a long letter to More [1804] and in one to and one from rles \ 
11873, 1920 [o the emperor he expresses his convictior it ft 
sutnerans are losing ground at the moment when the ¢ 
Iving their scattered territories into a block against which t!] e! 
forces were to be powerless tor twenty vears to come ( rles heart 
approves ot his work and will defend him to the best of his abilit Bot 
of these letters are given also in a Spanish translati I terest! 
indication of the interest in reformatory movements the ict Spait 
In this volume appears also the shameful episode of Lou erquin 
letters to and trom him and others the group eis a 
partial index otf correspondents, t e replaced ya il er! n in t 
hnal volume. 
World Map of Frances elli, t ana 
Printed from a Il icut supplementing tl Ds 
y George ik. Nunn trom the copy in the collection ot George i eans 
(Philadelphia, privately printed, 1928, pp. 30, $2 t yunn i 
undertaken this special study to se 1 e r tne 
\ i OT iS 5a, ‘ vy» A 
Mr. George H. Beans. His monograph one we 1 attractively 
printed in an edition of five indred <¢ é | r of t maf] 
makes suitable and courteous reference to the thor : 
“a labor of love . 
Chat Mr. Nunn has a deep inter nt subject of eat ! al 
the records they contain of contemporary geogra i I ption 1S 
igain made evident by this s I piece f | ! rate 


é essed e of ess tu en eT t Ss such 

as his Geographical Conceptions of Columbus The transition from 
IDs 

the he im-t emy conception of the easter Asiatic coast to the more 

t r e one S Nose epresents 1 e critically reviews. stil] 

ig however to many of the erroneously expressed views concerning 

Columbus s purpose and e beliets he and other early explorers were 


thought to have entertained concerning trans-Atlantic discoveries 


That there were those who very early thought of the New World 


as a part of Asia must be accepted, but that there were many who from 
the ver earliest years believed it to be an independent region must aiso 
be accepted 

His thought, for example, that the so-called Bartholomew Columbus 
map of about 1506 is “ probably the most important map historically 
ever drawn” gives evidence that he has never carefully examined the 
manuscript in which the three maps appear. It is now very evident that 


Professor von Wieser, great student that he was, failed in his interpre 


tation Of these maps, particularly as to their a oubtiless con 


siderably later 


These and many other early maps Mr. Nunn brings under his own 


critical review, rep 
E. L. STEVENSON 

Early English Intercourse with Burma, 1587-1742. By D. G. E. Hall 

Indian Educational Service, Professor of History in the University of 


Rangoon. (New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1928, pp. viii, 


276, 12s. 6d.) The author's introduction to this study gives at once an 
outline of his subject as an historical problem and a critical note on the 
character of the sources. he eleven chapters of the main text, which 
are sO many distinct episodes \nglo-Burmese relations, deal mostly 
vith the pring nd usu only—English factory in Burma, that at 
Svriam Che accounts of the idiosyncrasies of the Burmese government 
ind the activities of company’s servants, free traders, and interlopers 


it a vivid picture of the difthcuities with which the East Ih dia Com 


iny had to contend in its earlier vears Che' destruction of the Syriam 
factory as a h abruptly 
ended a pet s a logical 


terminus tor 
n interval 


Che 


which relate to long controverted matters \ complete 
sources used is appended, in which the factory records of the [ast India 
Company are most conspicuous. The index is quite adequate and well 
arranged 

Due to the frequent and extended quotations from the scant surviving 
records of the period and the résumé of other original materials, the book 


partakes of many of the qualities of a primary source itself. Indeed, its 
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thi vork, tor English contacts were renewed only afte 
t several vears and then on an entirely new iSIS 
} j +] he rit ] ure 
| t appendixes are mo vy extracts trom the original sources 


principa ts aS a piece I tor writ t 
care to leave out of cons ler ition me e te t 
throw light on his little known subject Che re 
Of unnecessary repetition here and ere 1 
been made by means of literary art to add to the intr terest of the 
intormation recorded Che work is we locumented t | 
heer lone with creat care far lt ner? 
een aone with Lreat Care at ic\ l t i 
service Dv hil.ing in, as tar ( i n¢ t ¢ 
edge Of eariy English enterprise in the fast 
Spaanscne even ee erzanit rere 
L’Honoré Naber en Irene A. Wright Histor Cit t erde 
Lt ache kK emit na ] 
serie, no. 53 ( trec Nemink and O28 XXX 24 
308.) In the memorable pretace to / les 1 (nat 
observed In MOoOcKery I Orla (Jua ul lait est 
un seul temolignage n itadmet | ( t 
plexites mmencent lorsque les ever nts sont 1 1 1 
1 
plusieurs temoin \imost alw Ss this true t here e 
ot agreement among witness Dute reco! Piet He 
exploit in capturing the treasure tleet from Ne Spa 28 not 
differ on material points from Spanish records of the ne « t 
wo groups ot documents t s publis ed it ne \ mie the t 
Society Utrecht not only it rd ampiler owledge the W t 
Companys most tamous capt s hithert et ea 
ut add 1 icturesque eta tne ce lation 
religion W Was Still the risk iclice ess be 
vars iT Vabel! is pre ice cunt 
rces and i 1OYVT il 
uthiul n nt 
ot Spain 1 to Angola in the I I 
vice the ‘ ‘ tre 
appointment lie itenant dmit 
last rit t ) ‘ 
toll a t enlightening c: 4 ‘ 
which the documents—mostl t 
f Seville and Simancas relate ent to t t 
ind incl valuable Spa ~ Lihat y 
on the tri of the unfortunate < ain-ge 
liectively ey present in mplete t k t 
colonial and commerci m tratior t that 1 
well thought out, more than Sa mann t let nert l 
nflexible \ the advantages ot! mpactre tiat 
luck were n the si ot Hev 
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\ot To 
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: 1 e de mu lena persona, vy muy buen gouierno, soldado y 
marine (pt. IT 29 But, the re ler reflects | success was 1l- 


sory, preces Of eight were a barren harvest, and the West India Com- 


I isénisme durant la Régence. Par J. Carreyre, Professeur au 


Seminaire Saint-Sulpice. Tome I., La Politique Janséniste du Régent, 


715-1717 ouvain, Bureaux de la Revue, 1929, pp. xiv, 205.) Pro- 
fessor Carreyre’s opinion of the bull Unigenttus, the centre of the Jan- 
senist conflict during the Regency, is stated at the outset. The pope. 
wrote the papal secretary of state to the nuncio in Paris, “a envové la 


bulle en france, non pour etre examinée mais pour étre obéie”. To 


which the author adds: “ Rien n’est plus logique, rien n’est plus con- 


forme a la doctrine romaine; rien au fond, n'est plus prudent et plus sage, 
en matiére religieuse”’ (p. 3). 
lippe d’Orléans it was not so simple a problem. Cynical, even 


If he hoped to build up a political party by an alliance with the 
Jansenists and the Paris parlement. At the same time he wished to close 


the religious riit which enteebled the church 


and still worse, from his 


point of view, divided the state. Might not M. Carreyre have added that 


the Regent felt himself bound by Louis XIV.’s promise to obtain the 


acceptance of the bull? Two years were sufficient to convince him that 
the Jan enist alliance W yuld not do. \t he Start he had placed Noailles 
at the head of the “ Conseil de Conscience”, and had appointed four 


ishops considered notorious Jansenists | 


V the papal court (p. 21). \t 


the end of the two years the Regent issued the Declaration of October 
7, 1717, imposing silence on both parties nd was prepared to embark 
7 ray ng rene n th pat , ane prepat 
on “une jue plutot antijanseéniste ” 

1 

Philippes attempts at conciliation could not succeed. On the one 
hand, Clement XI. refused to compromise On the other hand, the Jan 
senist ind ¢ llican It} ( ugh t he word ( uli 1 does not ppear to he 
en S and Gallicans (aithough th vore railican a n appear t 


+} - Pay he tisel aithanut at le + 
n the author's vocabulary) refused to accept the ull Without at leas 


ex inati Ss hich the OPE etused to admit Che negotiations at Rome, 

1 the oj ion of the recalcitrant bishops and lower clergy, the Sor- 
onne e Paris parlement, id provincial parlements and taculties, are 
well set yrt 


1 Of conter iporary pampnie ts, al d manu- 


tts in the Vatican, the archives of the French Ministrv of Foreign 


irs, the Bibliotheque Nationale, and the Bibliothéque de Sens. We 


t Réaction Thermidorienne. Par Albert Mathiez, Chargé du Cours 


l'Histoire de la Révolution Francaise a la Sorbonne. Paris, Armand 


Colin, 1929, pp. vili, 324, 40 fr.) M. Mathiez, whose indefatigable re- 


pany, choosing to hunt treasure, chose also to lose Brazil 
VIoLet BARBOUR. 
look torward to the completion of his work. 
E. A. BELLER. 
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k. The Sz 1 of Stat as the title and subtitle indicate—deals with 
the non-military activities of the Duke of Wellington, the author’s great- 
reat uncle In addition to recollections communicated to her by her 

-at-grandmother Charlotte Arbuthnot Wellesley, first Baroness Ebury, 
Mrs. Buchan has had access to the manuscript diarv of Frances, Lady 
Salisbury Besides making good use of this limited amount of new 
he tells the well-known story of the duke’s political career and 


fluence from the best available printed works. With an eve for the 


in 1ence i I 
essentials, for the picturesque, and with a deft power of vivid narrative 

e ha rought wondrously well with a theme so familiar in its main 
outlines. It ild be a real solace to that tvpe of general reader who of 
ate vears has begun to search thirstily for knowledge trom springs not 


too inaccessible. While Mrs. Buchan writes with a certain deg 
confuting those who have 


n the motives and doings of her noteworthy ancestor, or who 


have retailed gossip to his disparagement. Perhaps, however, when there 

is Su marked tendency toward “ outstraching “ the leading pioneer in 

tearing the tr os off heroes, a slight leaning in the opposite direction 
is permissible 

[he seventh chapter—the last and longest—devoted to the duke’s 

private life, w e the most informing to those already acquainted with 


the general history of England from Waterloo t 


Laws. Among the topics treated in this final chapter are: the pathetic 
ind futile fi e of the duchess: the duke’s relations with women, espe- 
cially with that “charming and provocative riddl Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
and with Mi |.. who strove to save the soul of the illustrious widower, 
first through bonds of matrimony, and, when that proved impossible, 
through persistent epistolary exhortation extending over seventeen years 


tress. Harriette Wilson, comes in for a scath 


ing denunciation, although the Waterloo veteran suffers tar less in het 
disclosures than his contemporaries \mong the duke’s finer qualities 
stressed bv his descendant are his unostentatious charities and his love 
for children. except. unfortunately, his own. Many of the historic anec- 
dotes are repeated. though two or three of the best, at least in the re 
viewer's opinion, are not included. “Girl friends” (p. 32) 1s perhaps 
Wowable in this particular instance, yet it is to be hoped that this phrase 
vill not be n rent ngl | Milarch 6 (p. 95) s 1 be \pril 6 
In view of t estrictions he annual Indemnity Act it may be queried 
vhether the ition of the D nters during the century preceding the 
lest Acts sentimental rather than a practical grievance (p. 130). 


Vapoleor I ‘iid. Von Friedrich M. Kircheisen. In zwei 
Bandet Band I] Stuttgart and Berlin, J. G. Cotta, 1929, pp. vi, 431, 
ntinuation of the volume with the same title 
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( ect e tells us. to write the tor oT \ t 
was not possible to do earlier large iuse ot the 
sources But neither in this nor in the earlier volun é t 
these newly discovered sources are It { 1 t 
aetracts trom e value « ‘ rk 
His further purpose was t rite the tor tf N t 
sympathy ind without antipat) nd wit ta 
and speculation in other words to let the facts speak for ther é ly 
this purpose he has been more successtu ihe stor t ective 
and with sustained detachment. Other merits of the ; t t 
and ¢ Vv narrative and rea \ cine the latte: t re t 
use Of concrete detai Occasional] many det Is re t t 
blur the effect, but in the main they serve to give ense ’ é 
minute description, for instance, of the paraphernalia w ( 
Sary accompaniment of Napoleon’s every journey throw ‘ 
a a Mma e tne mea oOo WwW 
sorted to protect themselves against the cold presents gettable 
picture ot! 1e orrors oft e retrea trom Ai \ ere evel 
| an undue emphasis on militar etail and an inadequate pre t 
economic influences It i pleasing narrative rather t eat and 
York, Macmillan Company 9 pp. 347. 35.00.) It 
| nave a welcome and 1g Vv Va e contri t10n to the me re terat ¢ 
usualiv retalied at seco! or third t the tol 
seeker, and unpretentious in the ealn { il Re 
produce in important biography in t thoroughly tori e! 
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the man and his work His distinguishing mark is that, in the midst of 
cl] es, he stood firm, retaining to the end his primitive, “ legitimist ” 
conception of the ruler whose will is always the strongest political force 
in his realm. From the beginning S position was a false one. Ascend- 
ing the Hal irg throne in 1848, as its conqueror, Francis Joseph ac- 
cepted Schwarzenberg s ‘ great deceit " of his people—a supreme piece of 
politi tradition was naturally conservative. and 
‘ : le d monarchical instincts led him into revolution- 
ry y i i revoiu ) Oo the rignt V his depend 
ence t tocracv—strange to Habsburg tory—and by the 
transtfo rf e Empire into a unitary monarchy Direct and 
simple imaginat ity p insight into the tacts and 
tor< ot te nd possessing no knowledge of the significance of 
pers t i ugnt, nevert less, to exercise an absolutist swav over 
his army : eign office i his civil government 
\m +1 . er tare salt 4 thy ] } 
mong the many unfortunate results of thus applying eighteenth- 
century conceptions to nineteenth-century problems may be noted the 
weakening of .\ustria’s position in the Eastern Question through Francis 
Joseph’s diplomacy from 1852 to 1856; the loss of prestige consequent 


upon his personal assumption of field command in the war of 1859; the 
to his treatment of the German 


question as a dynastic affair; and the fatal confusion of government 
arising from his handling of the internal conditions of the ‘90’s, when the 
“doom ot the Habsburg empire was sealed His only creative work 
might be said to have been his acceptance of Deéak’s plans, thus becoming 
the “ sole d ! \ In his person united three elements : 


king, and monarch common to both— 


with the fherce 1 state organization beating upon it, here, 
was the myst rinciple of the Trinity set up as a practical form of 

government 
It is on t e regretted t t this biograp y 1s not more extensive, of 


so that the information, experience, and penetrating judgments of Redlich 
could give us in greater detail, particularly of the diplomatic crises, a 
fuller study of this eventful and portentous life 
LAURENCE PACKARD 

lustralas Preferential Tariffs and Imperial Free Trade: a Chapter 
in the Lis mancipatior the Colonies. By Cephas Daniel Allin 
(Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1929, pp. 228, $2.00.) In 
this posthumous n era rofessor Allin has contim s History of 
the Tariff Relations of the Australian Colonies trom 1863 to 1873, a 
period notable for the growth in Australia and New Zealand of a new 
conce n of the permanence and of the constitution of the Empire, and 


for the triumph of that conception over the little-England view, long 
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which the Russian militarists and the weak hand of Sazonov were leading 
Russia to the abyss. He did not seek the limelight, vet he was no incon- 
siderable person, as is seen from the offices which he was called to fill: 
protessor of law at the University of St. Petersburg, devoted pupil of 
the great jurist. Martens d his successor as legal adviser to the Russian 


Foreign Office, chief Russian representative at the Dogger Bank Arbitra- 
tion, at the London naval conference of 1908, and at the Hague Court, 


and acting-minister of education during the early months of the war. In 


such official positions he was well placed to see the weakness, incom- 
petence, and follies of too many Russian officials. Izvolski, whom he 


several times caught lving, comes in for severe but often amusing criti- 


cism. Enjoying for ten years otium cum dignitate, not taking himself 
or the world too tragically, and being a good raconteur, he recalls episodes 
quorum pars magna fuit with a singular detachment, humor, and frank- 


After relating how the Dogger Bank Affair, which at first roused 


] 


h a storm ‘of Anglo-Russian hostility, was cleverly turned into a step 


toward Anglo-Russian rapprochement, he explains the annulment of the 


Bjork6 Treaty and the making of the Baltic and North Sea agreements 


of 1907. This brings him to his main theme, the ambitious vanity and 
blunders of Izvolski’s diplomacy and the nervous weakness of Sazonov 
} 


prior to July, 1914, which he illustrates by many interesting examples. 


1 


Much less valuable is his very brief account of the July Crisis and his 


attempt to assess responsibility for the war 


The Balkan Pivot Yugoslavia. A Study in Government and Ad- 
ministration sy Charles A. Beard and George Radin. (New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1929, pp. x, 325, $2.50.) This concise survey of 
Jugoslavia appears to belong to political science but actually is as a 
mirror of past history. Nearly all appropriate topics are given space 
Economic Realities, the Political Background, the Constitution, the Crown 
(especially important), Parliament, Political Parties, the Cabinet, Na 
tional Administration, and the Budget Svstem. National Economic Prob- 
lems and Public Opinion are followed by descriptions of the courts and 
the law and local government The chapter on Foreign Policy and Na 


1 


tional Defense is suggestive rather than satisfying. These writers do not 


echo the many depressing statements about Jugoslavia that have been 
printed The Jugoslavs constitute not a nest of bloody murderers, but 


a community of normal men, like the rest of us, stirred at times to pas- 


sionate, ill-advised action, but really capable of working a government. 
There are almost ludicrous resemblances brought out between American 
and Jugoslav political ideas and political manoeuvring. “ Since the 
Yugoslav papers, unlike those of the United States, relegate gruesome 
murders, suicides, and divorces to obscure corners and confine them to 
minor notices, politics must make up for scandals as well as sports” (p. 


173). Just as official pressure at elections is admittedly a present evil, 
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lack of uniformity in law, Cabinet crises, inequalities in taxation, but 
all of these cases, “ there is no ground for taking an extreme view of the 
matter” (p. 89). 

Had the comment on the genesis of the nstitution (1 { ote 
from McBain and Rogers (p. 347), been accurately cited and it als 
been tracked to its original source, there would have been less ground for 
the criticism expressed in this book lhe Macedonian and refugee prt 
lems are not firmly grasped. As to minorities, German clain p. 306) 
are hardly final authority. It makes considerable difference lugo 
slavia whether these minorities number 16 2/3 per cent., or 25 per cent 
two millions or three, of its population of twelve (p. 30 id the 
Serbian consistently take the advice of Russia and France (p. 304 
Croatia borders upon the Adriatic, but Croats bit 
fication of the Nettuno Convention. “1928” should bs 18 
page 34) Che statement that “ The material upon which tl bo 
is based was consulted upon the ground in Jugoslavia 
supplemented only by rather insufficient foot-notes. Small thoug] 
volume is, yet a bibliography and an index are sorely neede 
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The First Delineation the New World ar hi thre 
Vame Amer na Print Vat By Henry M. Steve \ | 
don, Henry Stevens, Son, and Stiles, 1928, pp. xvi, 127 } Steve 
has given us in this monograph a most interesting st 


signed and undated document, believing the same to be the oldest 
known printed map of the New World, and the oldest one on which the 
name America appears. There is no inclination on his part to deny 

Waldseemuller and St. Dié origin, althoug printing he assigns to 


Nuremberg 


It was in 1893 that this document came into the possession of Mr 
Stevens, and he interestingly tells of its ac juisition at 1 of its later ile 
to the John Carter Brown Library, in which library it is still counted as 
one of its most interesting treasures. He has not departed trom his 
earliest conviction, may it be said, that it may be considere l 
DiOCK-print Of the 1513 Orbis i ypus, and that it probably v epared 
some months before the printing of the Cosmograpl 


1507, when Waldseemuller was at work with contréres”’ in St. Die 


in the preparation of a new edition of Ptolemy, that is probably in 1505 or 


i 

1506. If his assumption were accepted as proved this we g ta 
date earlier than the great Waldseemuller world map of 1507 on which 
the name America is generally believed first to have appeared, the 
copy of which map was discovered and descrilx vy Protessor eph 
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to note that the “probably” this or “apparently” that of the author 
leaves the way open for doubt as to his assigned date or priority. His 
arguments are very detailed; hence there is want of space here even to 
list them. However, among his more important lines of very special in- 
vestigation, and neither time nor labor has been spared in the preparation 
of his monograph, he has given consideration to the problems of type 
peculiarity and of printing, to problems touching the when, why, and 
where such a document as this was prepared, to the watermark of the 
paper, to its probable relation to the Orbis Typus, finding its somewhat 
proof sheet character to be evidence of its priority. 

\s stated, this must be counted a splendid piece of historical investi- 
gation, but with others, more or less familiar with the problems involved, 
some doubt yet remains that we have here the first printed map of Amer- 
ica, even one older than the Contarini map dated 1506, and the first to 
bear that name. 

E. L. STEVENSON 


Proceed gs of; the Massachusetts Historical Society, October, I9027- 
June, 1928. Volume LXI. (Boston, the Society, 1928; pp. xvi, 326.) 
The most substantial contribution to this volume is Professor Arthur 
L.. Cross’s thorough study of Benefit of Clergy in the American Criminal 
Law. Colonel C. E. Banks gives a history of Scottish Prisoners de- 
ported to New England by Cromwell. Mr. Ford makes an interesting 
exhibit of the book-trade in Boston in 1771-1774 by printing corre- 


spondence of Henry Knox as bookseller. He also prints a statement by 


Preston S. Brooks describing with much complacency his attack on 
Sumner. Of biographical sketches of deceased members, Mr. W. V. 


Kellen’s account of Arthur Lord stands out especially. 


Frontiers and the Fur Trade. By Sydney Greenbie. (New York, 
John Day Company, 1929, pp. xiv, 235, $3.75.) Mr. Greenbie has clearly 
stated the theme of his volume in the following words: “ This is the story 


of the two oldest pursuits of men, hunting and fishing, and their part in 
peopling the American continent and creating what is unique in modern 
American life and its spirit.” The principal emphasis, however, as the 
title indicates, is upon hunting and the fur trade. The earlier chapters 
describe in interesting fashion certain aspects of the European and Asiatic 
fur trade before the modern era, a subject which has been considerably 


neglected. Many persons will object to the thesis that the American 


frontier is an extension of that of Europe. It is a fact, however, that 
the European demand for furs played a much more important part in the 
exploration and colonization of America than is commonly appreciated. 
Mr. Greenbie states the case rather happily when, in referring to the 
beaver trade, he says: * The Indian, the buffalo, and the eagle adorn the 
coinage of our land, but the creature that itself for generations was the 


coinage has been quite neglected. 
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Chey did much to squander the nation’s forest heritage, but in return they 
laid the foundations of an empire in the place of the woods. Then, about 
1876, * adventure’s heydey ” drew toward a close. The nation, long lulled 
by the * Great Inexhaustibility Legend ”, began to see “ the bottom of the 
bin”. Even the lumber interests realized that their business would go 
with the forests; so coOperation with the government gradually replaced 
antagonism. Mr. Cameron shows the contributions of the great forestry 


protagonists, Schurz, Hough, Fernow, and Pinchot. He also takes the 


reader behind the scenes of official policy to see, for instance, a Florida 
federal judge selling his live oak lands to the government and becoming 
the Orn keeper tne eal of federal gents in the Michigan forests 
stopped for political reasons; and the purchase of for nattonal 
forests justified on the far-fetched argument of the navigability of rivers. 

Che only weak part of the book is the chapter on the colonial period, 
based largely on secondary sources and not even the latest of those. 
Recent res« rch has shown that on the eve of the Revolution the British 


Broad Arrow” policy was being modified along the lines of localized 


reservations and cooperation with the lumber interests, a forecast of 


modern policy. The extensive bibliography should be a useful guide 
through the maze of official publications and periodical literature. The 
ook is well written and well linked together 


The Dia f Irancts le Miranda, Tour of the United States 


1783-1784. Spanish text edited with introduction and notes by William 


Spence Robertson, Ph.D., Professor of History, University of Illinois 
(New York, Hispanic Society of America, 1928, pp. xxxvi, 206.) 
Miranda’s Diary is an account of a journey which took the author the 
whole length of the Atlantic seaboard of the United States in 1753-1784. 
Che somewhat sketchy record of places visited and persons encountered 
is enlivened anecdotes and comments which touch on all phases of 
contemporary life. The young Venezuelan visited several of the princi- 
pal American cities and met almost everyone of importance. As he was 


particularly interested in the military history of the Revolution he made 


special efforts to visit and describe the scenes of the principal battles. He 
is generous in his praise the hospitality of the people and shows him- 
Is generous In his praise of the hospitality Of the people and shows hin 


self on the whole favorably impressed with North American political 


and social institutions There are suggestions throughout the diary of 
the revolutionary spirit which was to shape his later career. He is frank 
in his comments, both on persons and customs. George Washington 


seems to have made a rather unpleasant impression, but Benjamin 


Franklin (whom he did not meet) is highly praised for his skill as a 


military engineer, for his scientific achievements, and for his other dis- 
coveries “much more usetul to the human race” such as the famous 
iving soap which bore his name Many of the leading citizens of the 


m ire ilso the federal fore igents in Ilorida and Michigan 
ROBERT G. ALBION 
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Minor 
new republic. including even sot the F 
to Miranda ignorant and uncultf§fated, chiefly 1 t 
ditferences in points of view e Put epug 
’ nt to him and he complait +t ] fi ex ‘ 
“crass superstition shown in the observance of 1 lev 
England He obhiects to 
Senge in the Sonth \ Itovet he ‘ 
derives ron 
meric 
i” ~ ‘ 
1ra M Wace 
| 
1 ) \ 
e 
| in 
plover s 1m r, et 
of cons | rs genet 
elaborate annotations indicate | 
clusions rest. 
ly 
mock, Ph.D. [Johns H 
Polit Science Baitimore re 
$1.7.) cv of at riven t 
investiga nt vears : ‘ ‘ 
ettect chapter 
Drise ot the m« the elatec tr the 
lich oriotr nd the ere 
‘ ol d state gove 


( ¢ i 
‘ ~~ 
‘ t to 1? ers 
t exe t 
‘ + nterest t te ft t com +} ree ‘ } \ 
+ 
es et rize \lt ug nvestig 
t gurated by « er se there is triking contras 
recent nz tice Int early st H titite 
eve ¢ eS nan estigat S as e Senate vhile in recent 
¢ es ive irned the ad 1900-1925, 1 eN 
me sixty vestigat t tw ra these 
the Se ite | e ive some fittee ¢ I 
ees ~ e celebt ad on e ) ict 
OT t ‘ \\ 
the te ce it 1s impossible t more than te cert 
re i es Invest gat Si regard members ive eC 
relative re umbet lhese related chiefly to their q heat S and 
Cor t st I I ent of these \ eel oO cases, nota 
the rece f Smith and Vare. Investig ms in purs ce of the 
V-mak c t oft Congress ive een undertaken t secure 
rmatior elerence t soc ind economi conditions ar oti 
ects eitare i he resent tendency 5S to delegate a 
side this tunction to fact commiss Investig 
tions te ed to effect the contre Ot the executive have been the 1 st 
mport t nd numerous ihnese ve re to 1 y every one ot the 
executive departments. Phe conduc of the President or a membe I 
the Cabinet is been subjected to investigation twenty times The 
re t nd WMougherty cases are examples of this type 
 uith an extended dicencein the 
e OSTapil CONC Switha extended discussion of the 
| 


law and procedure and a critical appraisal and forecast. 


The Dia f John Ouincy Adams, 1704-1815. American Political, 
jton to Polk. Edited by Allan 


vevins, New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 


‘ 
58s. $s ) ere 1s solid justification tor an abridgment of the fa 
mous L/ia? tf John Ouincy Adams Che twelve volumes of the original 
are becoming more and more inaccessible; and, moreover, while thev 


must alWays remain indispensable to the scholar, their verv bulk acts as a 


mpiished Nis task, moreover, 


SuUCCeSS. L iit proportions Of the work are 
critic \dams's life is slighted 


j 
H. V. Ames | 
eterrent when it comes to making their precious analyses of men and 
events av to the general reader Protessor Nevins has, therefore. 
performed a service in preparing the work under review. 
Das with the highest degree of 
speller } 
excellent. No one or the 
Lhe salient moments in his 


le in the lono near ‘ 
ry 
e personal judgments. t 
scale 
Hiere and there the met ibridgment t ! t 
analvsis of the personality of the il ere 
pathet and vet discriminating ‘ ft ect rief ‘ 
this noble. and vet bleak. personality that mn —— 
\W\ (nel New ,orkK, Longma (iret nad I nv 
xviii, 274, $3.00.) In an introduttion partly, 
carping cism of | ky iilure is 
saree? ntarnreat ats +} + + +1 
preference for the latter nparent the 
torme! wd thr w some ect om } retere? ef 
I 
volume i saga of America in the making jacket , matt f 
tact, despite his passion for accur first r. Ghent has a ved a nu! ’ 
er of minor errors to slip into his book, a tf t in ai er t 
prayer that “every error . . may be corr nd exposed » 
are collected at the end ot t Ss ¢ 
cidediv readable and entertaining na ative : I 
the tur-trapping days in the early decades of t 1 teent entury vn j 
to the decline of the tral whi tk ed t ling r tine ! 
Pacific. To the oft-told story of the path-breakers, the early 1 naries 
and the Oregon pioneers, ir. Ghel | it in 
titled The Factious ‘Fifties a1 The Stage Coa Era he t 
mucn eres Udla ON Ca itl qd 
merits both of compe liz routes npe 
Mr. Ghent interprets his subject b1 evoting , 
to incidents only remotely associated th the Oreg lrail—the fate of 
the Donnet rtv, tor examy On_ the thie 
Bonney le + lismissed \ | ‘ 
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} 


For the most part the author has confined his researches to published 


} 


material. However, he seems not to have used the extremely important 


Oregon Pioneer Association Transactions except as they have been in 


part reprinted. For the great migration of ’43 he could have drawn ad 
vantageously on the published fragmentary journal of William Sublette, 
and for the entire narrative the rich manuscript collections of the Mis 
souri Historical Society would have proved a splendid foundation 
Errors u ere d there t they are not egregic Glenns 


Ferry is not in Owyhee County, Idaho (p. 8) \ndrew Henry was the 


partner, not n erely the “ field captain ’ of W. H. Ashley, who was elected 


lieutenant governor of Missouri in 1820, not 1821 (p. 13). In tracing 
the history of the Overland Train (p. 156) there is no reference to 
Fremont’s second expedition, which pioneered much of the route throug! 
Colorado and Wyoming. On pages 21 and 22 occurs a somewhat con 
tradictor tatement regarding the first vheeled vehicles to use South 


An i est ppe x mn es the progress thus far made in 

marking the trail Che e is admi lv illustrated 
H. C. Dar 

hie ist } NLS t Cartbhean 
By Hugh Gi Miller, LL.D Ne York, Macmillan Compar 1929, 
pp. 341, $4.5 é it lea th veral questions of foreign 
policy, some of w re t first ¢ ce clos related to the subject 
of the oo} ( f the Monr the eral stion 
ot interventi n the (¢ bbe els ere relations be en the 
United State 1 Great Brita: nd the eedom of the seas are dis 
cusst t some lengt I e theories s¢ t e illustrated and sup 
ported by ¢ e quotatio1 m othe te With re ect to the 
canal itsel ( t vocates a m ess-like accounting stem 
and the appointment by the Hague Court « nternational auditing com- 
mitte to S the rres ent f t e | ted states in hxing rates 

VW t le Pot Histor f ft Vount Vernon Ladtes 
{ssociation of the Untior By Grace King (New York, Macmillan 


Company, 1929, pp. xiv, 491, $4.00.) The story of the preservation and 
iy times, and will be told 
from generation to generation. The tale has not been told more 


gracefully or with more fervor than Grace King has done it. Delaying 


only to make a brief summary of the deplorable neglect into which the 
home of Washington had fallen, the author tells in detail of the inspira- 
tion of Mrs. Robert Cunningham, and of the seven years of struggle 
and the final triump! f her daug!] \nn Pamela Cunningham, to 


rescue Mount Vernon and restore to the estate the atmosphere in which 
Washington lived during his peaceful years. It is impossible to know 
Washington without knowing Mount Vernon. Moreover, the causes 
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\ 
v} ie¢ 1¢ d apidat estate ere nd 
econon tions wht e entire tory 
is not n isolated instance. | 1] the o re 
ways een ti 1 and 
Miss Cunn a Cr Mount Vernor n lasted 
until 187 of stort tr nt 
Mi time econd f of the k ted to 
the inter tion. 1 tes ther 
t ] he ‘ ‘ tot 
cumulat n tu 
+} t t t 
| v light on the i ernal fig tt 
tine \ eis ritte 1 dramat 
| ne 1s the neem Of a 
e t the ve le 
1! ihe la must it 
the stupl ity nes nd 
| It tak t 


ne is the Knights of Labor in the midst of its environment. Not 


in politics, the cycles of prosperity and depression, the post-war deflati« 
the free land 1 closed land, immigration, American individualism. the 
conflicting state and federal legislatures, the Supreme Court. the power 
of capitalist org zatir ind so on, which might throw some light on 
the spectacular rise ar fall of the knights coinciding with a business 
cycle. It turns on the futile personality of Powderly, the executive un 
scrupulousnes f Gomr are the perversity nd craft iveness of tl 7 
ideahized workingman who really wants—if he onl it—soll ty 
It is this that makes Vare’s book dramatic a 1 cvnical Labor is labor 
herever found; capitalism is capitalism wherever found: labor is soli 
daristi nd Ss cons 1s wherever fou ()n!] stupid rilliant. and | 
personalities ¢ nt 
loun R. Commons 
Two md ti Pax tttalion. By George Bird 


i his t of the “ Last American Frontier” by one whose intimate 
long study of the plains Indian and his habitat The subjects of the 


the Nebraska frontier of the ‘fifties, in close tou vith the Redmen of 

regiol \ I ces IS e@ariy acqua ce tne 

) 1 +] lat +} rot] ¢} 

ynees ‘ e way tor e later organization by the ers ol e | 
Pawnee Battal for governm service in tl var rainst i 
other tribes 

Having no t friends « ee e Pawnees eritable Is 

+} 1 ¢ +] whit 

maelite ot e prairie were disposed t e triendiy w ew es, a 
Tact rik I tated their enlistment 1 the service of the government 
In the great Sioux WHET ot 1864 when the Pawnee reservation in 


to the attack of the Sioux, an army officer suggested to Frank North that 
he she t ze his k lve ol the Paw ees by organizing a company 
of tl as scout Che st on was promptly the Pawnee 
Batt n ¢ nto eing, nd the N rt brothe inc ed upon 
their careers as scouts 


and Yellowstone country against the hostile Sioux and Cheyennes. From 


1867 to 1860 ‘ attalion did rd dut\ against the Indians along the 
line of the Union Pacific railway, then under construction, while the 
period trom 1870 to 1877 was filled with a variety of campaigns, ranging 
fre the Kansas frontier on the south to the Black Hills and the Yellow- 
stone on the t 


QO ACTICU'S OF bo 
Vale VO serious attention 1s paid to the circumstances of Ameri 
Grinnell, Cleveland, Arthur H. Clark Company, 1928, pp. 299, $6.00.) 
study are the N others, Frank J. and Luther H., who grew up on 
Nebraska, in common with the entire Northwestern frontier, was exposed 
Ir the “ants narticinated in the impaigen into tl » Pow ler er 
+? + le +1 + + + 1] } 
1 iit OOK al pt, er successful ( establish the 
+ \ + + ‘ ] + > + \\ + 
ciaim I e wN¢ ers inciusion in the select ii t great \Western 
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ing it ifce special] well oreat ad 
torv, the 1 work W d ive ¢ ! | ed | 

i Sled il ( OT SiC I 
874 is basi 1 author’s personal observatior the 
party e material tor the K is ¢ t 
the aut r by lo Nort \ map. like ail 
N 1 
Plumed Knig! What a name t njure n Ar t ! 
n i l writter (otner pet I ti¢ T 
eino «ct led ace te NerT re er 
re ‘ ed interest 1 careet > attected 4 
e ott ree hooks wit! +? ls)? tel ‘ ‘ 
iographers o1 bate f his per Durit the 
indle after e blaine per id 
\laine mie ed t he met et } 
| private ecret wit Blaine Ow? lire 
i 
it Ss ther Kee! nti t ] I I I 
the 1! eme Sherr PPT ‘ ‘ 
tary from 1869 to 1 is writing Twenty Yea t] 
( omment ( Tit t the 
igan Letters t 
eulogistic statemet! ed } val rie re 
re jously verlook lat ert 
\m e chie discussed re \WVa 
Sassinat slaine i nore = 
trovers arate ( id 1 +; relat 
new and interesting ot it rtant let rt 
tel 
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them until Biaine ardently desired Harrison's defeat for renomination i1 
r&o2 My associations with Mr. Blaine cover some of the most pleasant 
experiences of my public lite and some ot the most trving’”’, wrote Har 
rison )3, In a private memorandum concerning relations 
with blaine lracing the rise of this estrangement and its ettect on the 
toreig olicy ot le United States would ive been much worth while 
Such material exactly what one would expect from an intimate per- 
onal associate Dr. Alice Felt Tyler in The Foretqn Policy f NCS 
G. Blaine could not do this as her book was written without access to 


either such Blaine manuscripts as still remain, or to the Harrison Pape: 


he book does shed additional and agreeable light on Blaine’s remark- 
ible pers ity, his domestic lite, and his personal relations with other 
leader Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler has contributed an introduction; 
mo ever, is the charming personal sketch of Blaine con 
tr ute te1 Mrs. H Beale vritten ginally 
for “ Just Maine Folks”. Blaine’s famous eulogy of Garfield is reprinted 
in the appendix lhe book is appropriately illustrated and well printe 


The Memorabilia of Fifty Years, 1877-1927. By the Rt. Rev. Edward 


Rondthalet Raleig Edwards and Broughton, 1928, pp. x, 520, $5.0 
In 877 just as the period ot Reconstruction closed in North Carolina. 


Reverend [Edward Rondthaler, a native of Schoeneck, Pennsylvania. came 


to Salem, North 


arolina, as pastor of the Moravian church there, a 
positir n which he held for thirty one years. In ISQI he was consecrated 


bishop of the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian Church. During the half 


century which followed his coming, he grew steadily more influential in 
the affairs of his church and at the same time identified himself closelv 
with the state of his adoption, winning a widespread popularity a1 
fection, confined to no class, race, or creed 
l‘ollowing a custom established by the founders of Wachovia from the 
beginning of the settlement, he prepared in 1877, and every year there 
after, a memorabilia which was read at the annual New Year’s [ve service 
[hese are printed in full in the present volume. In them are record 
the events and circumstances, all the happenings of each preceding yeat 
d trom them may be traced the course of lite, not only of the Moravian 
he community at large, 


Nati nal, and to me extent inter! itional, events find reflection here 


] 
n i as thro nuc ent upon the p 
the writer vith ; people, and thev refiect the deep 
man, showing at the same time, however, his interest in practical matter 


and public affairs. The volume, apart from its autobiographical interest 
rtant as a real contribution to local 


stor Salem, united to Winston some years after the coming of 


ill 


\. T. VoLwILer. 
B pn Rondthaler, under the title Winston-Salem, is in the centre of that 
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\me st ins ive le ( 
nat citnat The the 
ene thie exten ( t ne t 
these e the es st stk V il \me t 
me the se of e trust the 
velopme ( m ons i » receives notice. 
Cc Ss wit the SSI] lities et 1 
are considerable n the extended use of the trust form in Germa 
i he OOK | vy a testimonial to the German interest that goes 
to ex iin I ° id \merican economic success. It is well written 
thoroug l ( 1 be useful, as well as interesting, not only to Get 
mans as a suggestion tor the future, but to the Englis | Americans 
I Istori« ¢ I resent 
Mitprep Hartsi 
imerica s vata Challenge By Frederick Moore New York 
Macmi Company, 1929, pp. 166, $1.50 Chis book can not prope 
1 + ] 
be classified as history In tairness to his readers the should 
have written a pretace explaining that it 18S a use Of cert istorical 
tacts tor the emphasizing the neediessness o i OLTa me OT 
na pansion on the part of the United States. In tl sence of 
aval expa n the part of the nited States n he ibsence 1 
such an explanation, opinion on the book will vary according to the 
prejudices and predilections of the individual readers. By e advocates 
Ot a stronge navy t will be branded as sheer propaganda DY tneir 
opponents it w ¢ uiled as a clear and informing statement of the 


] 
proviems Invoived in ou! 


of world peace 


Bryce’s definition 


undeniably belongs in thi 
there If we desire 
the development of our 


reading. 


1 
+} 


with ne 


eminently worth 


Startine 
otarting 


United 


Statec 
States « 


a pl 
direct challenge t 
struction, he proceeds to 


Wilson's pl: 


situation in the 


dent ins for 


Conference and the 


point, he bring 


to agree reduc 


ties in both countrie 


since no 


oniv the tt 


Iianc } 


bring 


can 


rot 
TO} 


an interesting and thought-provoking discu 


at 
naval 


assertion 


Pacific ar 
programme 
nability 


irther development of n valis here 
irther a ropment avalism here, 


naval policy and its relation to the maintenance 


claims will be correct. If we accept 


yaganda as “a war on opinion by opinion”, it 


it category and loses nothing by being placed 


ission ot 


programme since 1916, this book is pre- 


that 1916 saw the inauguration by the 


amme of naval expansion which constitutes a 


¢ Great Britain, and Japan for a race in naval con- 


show the effect of this programm« Presi- 


upon 


world peace. Then by sketching the general 


for the Washington 


ea, he lays the foundation 


of disarmament. Proceedi1 from this 


of Great Britain and the United States 


ons because of the influence of naval authori- 


he attempts to show t 


attack United 


causing ultimate foreign 


chapter at 


the States, 


afford to 


war about (p 


141). 
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gage no single country can now 7 
sich a thing as 


1/1710) \ 

The aut tvle and met Ss are t 
than rt the storia His se yn of I 
criticis it e could have I 
citing s authorities. His conclusions ars 
sionall t is difficult to accept S Spe it 
the Sis tor the Statement (p. 137) that 
of 1928 President Coolidg may have 
[ ngland tha her naval men must curbed 1 
n their campaign”? There is no li 
adeq ate 
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Phe a 
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aide 


} 1 
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uther Whiting Mason, He 
ind Emma Eames 1 
Who's Who 


1 
1Ost complete absence o 


ito a 


historical data is unfortut 


model for other workers in 
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da 
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. 
> Tar 
gener i ly | 
A 
WILLIAM 
Thornton Fd 
EEG \aine, Southworth Press, 1928, pp. xx 542, $ l 
| music histories are still rare in America \s forerunners of the w 
fore us we might name Ernest C. Krohn’s A Century of Mu VJ in 
(1921) Helen | Andrus’s 4A Century f Mus nP } p I ) 
and Elizabet! Simons’s Vusic in Charlest from 3 ) 
Mr. Edwards’s very welcome volume is a far more ambitious undert g 
than any of these. With incredible industry he has gathered and dig 
such a mass of facts, names, and dates as must astound the average 1 : 
[he author’s researches extend from the early seventeent 
to the present day In six chapters the mu il life of what no é 
state of Maine is recorded with varving degrees of minut 
Biographical and genealogical data are presented i1 ee : A 
parallel in earlier works. The names of John K: les Paine Ane 
Louise Cary, and Lillian Nordica, all native f the state, lend 1 h lustre 
to its musical history, while Samuel Francis Smith. Frederick Nichol 
Cri ] rmann Kotzschmar, Luther Or 
land P esided ther: Chapter VII 22 
page ( * of living musiciat f Maine 
nis! fortunate. Exact references to the most ' 
newspapers and to other re rd vould ha‘ helned tf mak 
7 VE historian of Maine in adding to the author's ver 
complete lists Of names of ofhcers, conductors, and even the personne! 
of choral and instrumental ensembles the more important | ramme 
of their performances, which (excepting the titles of larger chora’ worl 
ire almost wholly lacking. For the completion of the mu 1 picture 
they are practically indispensable. On the other hand. the nortrait« and 
other illustrations, numbering more than 12 nd the <tv-three finel 
printed pages of classified indexes greatly increase the value and us 
fulness of the book, which is of necessity made up of innumerable smal! 
fragments which do not always lend themselves to ntinu level 
ment or presentatior Musicians and historiar 13] 


SOO Kev1ews oft Ot 
gratitude to this indefatigable cl nicler. w se example deserves 
tion in every « r state of the Union 
Otro KINKE 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert B en, G.C.M.G., K.( ( Oxfo Clarendot 
ess 2 x) 14. 7 | This book contains the t Rhodes 
Memorial Lec es delivers it Oxford bv a distinguished Canadian. 
In lging what Sir Robe rden writter is se must be 
constat ke mind. No outline of Canadian hist a een 
att , the most lramatic incidents have een selected to 
impress ¢ W the larger significance the hist 
e domi nd | aps prove that Canada is not “an empt 
land with r too thin to breathe’ 

Ry ce en pl ate the dramatic. ; 1 the aut 
that only the French occupation of the St. I ren ind Acadia kept 
Cc la from pa g out of the | sh or half of tl s de ¢ 
t the These sketches re admitted] ( ve nd 
of details e Quebec Act mentioned; two page e devoted 
to the period from 1763 to 1791: and litt ittempt is made te ie 
went three ves cover the ve Ss m 1703 to I9QI4 \ 1 i 
to the W S12 ta to sli the significance of th mpe ilism of 
the American W< the determining cause of the conflict 

The concluding ipters, dealing with the World 
ng in the Im 1 Conference of 1926, are b the most valuable 
f e tl thor can write in the first person The reader gets inte! 

esting ¢ I t the new conceptions of the constitutional relations 
f the rit Commonwealth of Nations on the roug nd thor 
path to co é nion representation at the Peace Conference; and 
rood dis n the necessity for separate Canadian legations. In 
g27, whe Canadian minister to Washington was announced, the 
osal did not iw le taking charge of the British embassy in the 
ibsence ¢ he at ssador, as was originally suggested in 192 Chap 

XIT. as NIT. de e the incidents of the Peace Conference and 

Washingt Disarmament Conference respectively. 

\ bibliography for each chapter s been appended. It is valuable 
t one notes significant omissions. The index is very bri The 

<k hardly gives even a bare epitome of Canadian histor. It is written 

ly to stimulate interest in the subject. Although its proportions 
e bad even this purpose, it contains some penetr observations 

larly statesman who has had no small part in the building of 
+} 1 British empire ” 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 
rrotessor Menry | ) rne assumes the managit 
of t Re He mav be addre | at 1140 Hbod 
Washin: ¢ 1, 1] to be the official 
yea 1923 as ssued mover! I e )29 i 
volume 16 
1 Membership of the American Histo: 1 A 
od. Harvard: ‘rand. Leland Stanfo: Ca Cheies 
Jakota (rego I yuna ennsy nia otate 
n, ¢ ag naplund, Wisconsin \. Krout, Colur 
Libby, North [7@Xtta;: J. C. Malin, Kansas ,. J. M hest 
Tohn Musser New York Universit \ H Noves, O Stat VW 
Oliver Ditech Paln niver t\ 1s fare el, 
W. Pr Bufta N. V. Russell, Univer of (¢ t Los 
Anoeles: R. T. Sontag. Princeton: G. M. Stephenson. Minnecot 
S n, Illinois: P. W. Townsend. Indiana: and R. ¢ Trott (Jueen's 
PERSONAL 
\idan Gasquet died on April 5, at the age of & e was 
creat 1 ca nal in 1914, was prefect of the Vatican at , resident 
oO! e interna nai tor the re on ot e ite i 
member of many other commissions. He had been from 1878 to 1884 
' Superior of the Benedictine Monastery and College of St. Gregory at 
a Wa pecia l | il 
Englar Hy s the author of more than a score of vor 
ncluding Henry VIII. and the English Monasteri 1 S80 ‘ward 
1893), The Eve of ti Reformati o Collect 1 A 
monstrate I 10 1907 V Lstt 4 
nd “a P 1 Py j [ 
Guert Tones died on Mav 5. at the age of 6 He was professor 
f English history at the Universitv of Nebra here he had taucgl 
ili > is ill ere ) 
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Professor Eaward P. Cheyney has been transferred to the newly en- 
dowed Henry Charles Lea Professorship of History in the University 


of Pennsylvania. 


professorship and heads 
of the department of history and political science at the University of 


Delaware. Dr. Ryden is working in the field of international relations 


in the Pacific with especial reference to Samoa. Yale University 
awarded him the John Addison Porter Prize of $500 for an essay in this 


field in Jur e, 1928. He is also editing the Caesar Rodney letters, v 
are in the possession of the Historical Society of Delaware, and w 
will be published by that society some time this year. 

Dr. Harlow Lindley has been made “ curator of history for the state 
of Ohio” Chis is a newly created office in the Ohio State Archaeological 


and Historical Society at Columbus. 


In Western Reserve University Professor Henry E. Bourne’s work 
i on by Mr. John W. Gough of Bristol University d g 
St ter and by Professor Robert B. Mowat, also of Brist 
during the second semester 
We note the following promotions or appointments: Harvard Uni- 
versity, S. B. Fay of Smith College to be professor in Harvard and 
Radclitfe, under a new plan of appointments, jointly supported by both, 


1 +¢ 


J. B. Hedges of Clark University and Humphrey Sumner of Balliol 
College, Oxford, to give courses; Tufts College, A. H 


ant protessor; Smith College, R. C. Binkley of New York University 
o be associate professor, and L. C. Hunter of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology to be assistant professor; Yale University, J. M. S. Allison 
to be professor, and A. B. Darling to be associate professor; Hamilton 


( llege G. | Ridge wav of Colby College to he protessor ; Colby Ce llege 


W. J. Wilkinson, who has been at the University of Vermont, to be pro- 


fessor; T’assar College, Miss Violet Barbour to be professor, and Miss 


Jean Birdsall assistant professor; New York University, A. A. Beaumont, 
jr., to be associate professor, and J. F. Scott, H. S. Commager, and 
Geoffrey Bruun to be assistant professors; Columbia University, Dt 
| ileen Power of the University ot London to be visiting professor ot 
Medieval history, Allan Nevins to be professor in the graduate school, 
Professors J. T. SI M. Earle to return to their teaching 
Februa ind J to be professor in Teachers College 
( ] Cit: rk, W. I. Brandt of the University of 
lowa to be ; ciate | rofessor: Long Island University, Leo Gersho 
of the University of Rochester to be assistant professor; University of 
I"irginia, O. J. Hale to be assistant professor; University of Michigan, 
\lbert Hyma to be associate professor, A. H. Hirsch of Weslevan Uni- 
ersity to teacl lace of U. B. Phillips; Western Rese Univers 
R. M. Robbins of Was! on State University and G. N. Steiger, on 
( from Simmons College, to be assistant professors 
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Albe 


ers nal SOQ 
to be as protessor,; [ iowa, \\ €a 
rofessor; University of Nebraska, Prof r C. H. Oldfather to 
1 a t in place of J. D. Hicks, wl is become 
tam ta he aceictant 
stant professor ; Stanford R. H 
} fessor ( W of the ty yf 
Texas i the winter and spring s« 
fornia. at | Ang s W. F. Adams to be assistant pt , 
The following appointngggts for summer scl ire noted ir tion 
to those mentioned in the | two numbers: Harvard UU» 
fessor W. E. Lingelbach the Universit f Pennsylvania 
University, Professor G. A. Hedger of the U: rsit a 
Professor F. H. Hodder of the University of Kansa rote rl. w 
Jenks of Rollins College, and Professor | }. Marsh of the t rsity 
of Texas; Uni ty of Pennsylvania, Protessor W. E. Lunt laver 
ford College; mia Stat ege, Profe r A. P. James of the 
Universit f ofessor A. H. Sweet of Was! ton and 
Jefferson Colle or J. O. Knauss of Western State 
( llece hura Profes r { 1] Oldtat the 
Unir tv of Nel ege of William and Mary, Pr 
Dal f the Unive dahoma; Universit f Virginia, Profe t 
P. S.Blippin of C versit ma, r 
Sel nN Va if I T VW K 
Duke Un rofessor G. M. Dutcher of Wesl 
vers and Profe Laprad Voit male 
lege for Women; f Ca r W. S. Fe 
Harvard Universit r A. I f t rsit 
Profeccor 7 hall of Washinctor 
f r P Treat 1 ers't 
Profe r F. ) f the University of Nel | end 
Q ‘ — leaey if 4 
be entitled Mirabk fen Constitut Vonar 
Phillips has received an Miibrt Kahn fellows! nd | spend next vear 
AM. HIST. REV., ML. XXXIV 
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in a trip around the world, including a visit to the Soudan. Fellowships 
have been awarded by the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda 
tion: to M. E irti, for studies in the interrelations of European and 
American pacifism; to Jacob Hammer, Geoffrey of Monmouth; to H. 5S. 
Lucas, Flanders, 1280-1360; to Sidney R. Packard, Norman institutions, 
1189-1228; to L. D. Steefel, first year of Bismarck’s ministry; to Dorothy 
Stimson, ecclesiasticism and scientific thought in England, seventeenth 
century; to A. B. Thomas, frontiers of New Mexico, 1778-1789; to A 


Whitaker, Spanish régime in Louisiana; and to Judith B. Williams, 


) 


efforts in England to open markets for the products of the Industrial 


Revolution The American Council of Learned Societies made grants 
in aid of research to Viola F. Barnes, Mount Holyoke College tor ex- 


penses incidental to research in British archives on England’s new 


policy after 1763 and its effect on the colonial empire of Great Britain; 
Edgar 1. Graves, Hamilton College, for expenses of travel incidental 


to research in the Public Record Office, London, and in the archepiscopal 


archives of York and Lincoln on problems connected with 


of Praemunire of 1353; R. F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania, for 


securing photostat copies of letters of Franklin Pierce, in private pos- 


session, for use in writing a biography of Franklin Pierce. Dr. Fred- 
erick Tilberg of the University of North Dakota has been granted one 
of the American-Scandinavian fellowships for 1929-1930. He will con- 
tinue his study of Swedish-American commercial relations in Stockholm 


and some of the northern German cities. 


We mention the following leaves of absence for the year 1929-1930, 


in addition to those already noted: Harvard University, W. C. Abbott 
for the second half and Frederick Merk for the year; Hamilton ( 

lege, M. L. Bonham, jr., for the vear, which he will spend studying the 


history of Canada; Wells College, Frances H. Re for 1929-1931, which 


pend continuing her research on the diaries concerned with 


= 
= 


century: Columbia 


the sessions of Parliament in the early 
University, C. D. Hazen and Frederick Barry during the second session, 
J. M. Gambrill during the vear, and F. R. Flournoy of St. Stephens 
College for the second session; University of Pennsylvania, W. W. Hyde 
for the vear, which he will spend making an extended research tour of 
the Near East, Southern Russia, and Greece; [/niversity of Wisconsin, 


J. L. Sellers for the first session, which he will spend stu 


nomic history of the South; Stanford University, P. A. Martin during 


the vear; University of California, W. A. Morris for the year. 


GENERAL 


General review: Gino Luzzatto, Rassegna di Storia Economica 
(Nuova Rivista Storica, January ). 


The Royal Historical Society invites essays in competition for the 


\lexander Prize. The candidates may choose their own subjects but 


Z 


(7enera QOl 


m t submit their choices ft t r ‘ ¢ ‘ P 
essays must show signs of original resea t not ¢ 00 
vords in length, and must be sent on or before M 
[Those interested for ther ry 
Rov il H storic il ssel] S are ] n ' VW ( 

American historians will enjoy the generous r 1 t 
cism in Protessot Tout’s pre nt 
tne Ro al Historic il Society this eat ri ct i nd 
Historians in America 

The first meeting of the Comité International d'Hist e dk neces 
was held at Paris May 20 to 25 This important « ' tee w nte 
at the International Congress of the Historical Sciences at O last 
August The original seven members included Prof r Lwnr rt 


dike of Columbia [ niversity, and Dr. George Sarton 1 then niteer 
others have been elected to the committe f whom four are Americans 


Professors Florian Cajori, David Eugene Smitl Charl H. Haskir 


and Louis C. Karpinski. At the meeting there was a programme of 
papers and a discussion of possible international cooperation in the histor 
of science. Professor Thorndike was in attendance to represent the 
interests of the History of Science Societ yf whicl 


in Washington, April 29, with thirty-five members present ro 
| Merton Coulter of the Universitv of Georgia was elected pre ent 


Professor Rodney H. True of the University of Pennsylvania ( 


president, Dr. O. C. Stine of the United State Department of Agri 
ture secretary-treasurer; and Miss Clarabel R. Barnett of the same 


partment and Professor Arthur P. Whitaker of Western Reserve Ur 


ersity were chosen members of the executive committe: An amer 
ment to the constitution was adopted providing for an increase of annual 
dues from two to three dollars, an increase which had become necessary 
in order to place the society’s publication, Agricultural Hist na 
firm financial basis. Two particularly notewort uddresses were | 


livered at the meeting, one by the retiring president, Dr. Solon J]. Buck 


on Some Materials availa 


the agricultural section of the Rosenwald Museun 


The January number of Agricultural History contains the paper 


Professor Arthur P. Whitaker, the Spanish Cont tion to American 


Acriculture, read before the society at I: 1 Decembe g28 
that of Dr. Carl R. Woodward, Agricultural Legislation in Colonial Ne 


1 


Jersey, read before the society at the Washington meeti! n December 


The Agricultural History Society held its twelfth annual meeting 
Ee le to Research Workers on Agricultural His 
torv. the other by Dr. L. O. Howard. until recently chic the Bure \ 
of Entomology, on the History of Economic [Entomolog In additior 
Mr. E. W. Allen. chief of the Offic 
of the work of the late Dr \. ( Prov und Mr Herbert A Kellar of 
the McCormick Agricultural Libra Chicag lescribed the plans for 

Z 
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192 ind an ticie y Bernhard Ostrolenk on e Henry ( Mercer 
Museum The Museum « he Bucks County Historical Socie ) 
The first number of Social Science Abstracts appeared in March and 
contained summaries of 781 articles. Of these nearly one-fourth were 
concerned with history. The abstracts are non-critical and are intended 
to be informational rather than descriptive. The editors plan a world- 
wide service and are securing the codperation of several research in- 
stitutes in Europe. An author index is given in each number. As each 
monthly ypears the value of these abstracts becomes more evident; 
no historical student can afford to neglect this source of information. The 


+ 


editorial and executi 


versity, New York City. 


e offices are in Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Uni- 


Research in the Social Sciences, edited by Wilson Gee, contains nine 
lectures delivered at the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences of 
the University of Virginia, in 1926. The purpose was to set forth the 


objectives and methods of research in each of the various fields. These 


aims were kept more or less clearly in mind by each of the lecturers, 
Robert E. Park, Allyn A. Young, Clark Wissler, Robert E. Chaddock, 
Robert S. Woodworth, Roscoe Pound, Arthur M. Schlesinger, John 
Dewey, Charles A. Beard. Students of history will naturally turn first 


to Schlesinger’s brilliant exposition, and after reading that will be cor 


vinced that if they wish to attain to the standard set by him they must 
read and digest all the other lectures; and they will be amply repaid. It 
would be invidious to single out any one for special praise (New York, 
Macmillan, 1929, pp. x, 305). 


\mong the articles in History for April are a Plea for the Study of 
Contemporary History, the Creighton Lecture, by Professor R. W. Seton- 
Watson, an article on Admiral de Ruyter, by Professor G. Geyl, and 
an important “ Historical Revision”, the Medieval University of Oxford, 


by the Rev. H. E. Salter. 


The Journal of Modern History for June contains four articles: Louis 
XIV.’s Financial Relations with Charles II. and the English Parliament, 
by C. L. Grose, Electoral System in France during the Bourbon Restora- 
tion, by F. B. Artz, Abortive German-American-Chinese Entente of 
1907-1908, by Luella J. Hall, Conditions and Tendencies of Historical 
Writing in Italy Today, by Corrado Barbagallo; an unpublished letter 
of Auguste Comte, edited by Wilhelm Pauck; an appreciation of Frank 
Alfred Golder, by H. H. Fisher. The bibliographical article is men- 
tioned elsewhere in this number. The review article, the American Angle 
of the World War, is by D. P. Myers. In addition there are reviews 
and a bibliography of works published. This magazine is supplying a 


much felt need in a satisfactory manner. 


With volume XV., no. 1 (April), Dr. Guilday, Dr. Stratemeier, and Dr. 


Stock assume the editorship of the Catholic Historical Review. This num- 
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Genera O02 


id entit 
t ( 
irnas 
it 
y J. H. H 
In il ne 


n R. Ridde te 
at MM 
rivateers on the South American coast about. thirt on wi 
ind sold into slavery, was seeking restoration to | fre 
The April number of the Atstorical Outlook ntains an article | 
Professor Bartlett Brebner of Columbia University entitled t} | - 
Year of Soviet Russia, in which the conditions R 
sketched, the more important recent episodes related, and the 
lems discussed. Three articles pertain to the teaching of histor ym 
by Professor D. C. Knowlton discussing the question ot roving t 


quality of instruction with the aid of the photopla ne by W.G. K 


of the state department of edt 


Trends in the Teaching of History, and one by Mrs. H. S 
Claremont, Cal., respecting the methods used ir eco! 
the May number Professor Edgar J. Fisher of Robert College, Consta: 


Recent Document I Literature on tl 


The volume of essays, which was to have been publis Georg 
von Below’s pupils and friends, in honor of his seventieth birthda 


by reason of his lamented death, been transtormed into a men 


er contains an excellent account of 1 ¢ 
meeting of the American Cathol H rical it 
Leo Stock was elected president; the addre f the t ! 
( tzpatrick, on George Washingtor Religior 
esting article by C. L. Souvay, C.M., on t schal ( 
‘ope Victor I. In the “miscellany” Dr. Stratemeiet I 
f the \ i Sc] ol OT Pal pl | lor it I 
and its work. Under the guidance of h at t 
ssured of success 
The General Magazine and Historical ( nicle, former] 
ster, published by the General Alumni Society. Universit 
lvar has, in the April number, an articl Professor ( 
one What Marco Polo Did for Europe. one by Arthur 
pen yar ind one by George D. Bu 
ersit of Pennsylvar i a Hi tory 
Three articles in the April number of the , 
each deal with an aspect of the negro in 1S! 
his participation with a discussion of preset rt 
are the Negro as Local Bus nes Man, I 
Negro in Banking, by Arnett G. Lindsay; and imo} 
Negroes, by C. G. Woodson. Under the title ““ A Tragedy of t ( 
ication of New York d rsit 
tinople, discusses the Stability of the New Turkish Republ ! 
I 
fessor G. G. Benjamin of the University of Southern California review 
in a clarifving manner, th ie 
Outbreak of the World War. 
J 
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view of the large number of contributions, it has been expanded into 
two volumes: one, Aus Politik und Geschichte, contains seventeen con- 
tributions in the fields of political history and historical theory (Berlin, 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Geschichte, 1928, pp. x, 
362) ; the other, dus Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, has thirteen essays 
in social and economic history (ibid., 1928, pp. vii, 369). Among others, 
attention may be directed to the following studies: Hermann Haering’s 

rreitschke und seine Religion”, Fritz Kern’s “ Der Deutsche Staat 
und die Politik des Romerzuges”, Joseph Ahlhaus’s “ Civitas und 
Didzese”’, in the first volume; Fedor Schneider’s “ Staatliche Siedlung im 
Friihen Mittelalter Alfred Schultze’s “ Das Testament Karls des Gros- 
sen ’’, Rudolf Hapke’s “ Die Oekonomische Landschaft und die Gruppen 
stadt in der Aelteren Wirtschaftsgeschichte ”, Walter Tuckermann’s “ Das 


Deutschtum in Kanada”, in the second. 


Naval War College has published through the Government 

I ting I 2 I tail d AW . 10 with Solutions and 
Printing Office (1929) International Law Situations with Solutions and 
Notes (1927). The situations are Goods on Neutral Vessels, Visit and 
Search, Armed Merchant Vessels. In the appendix are given the laws 
of various countries for the admission of foreign warships to their ports 


and harbors. There is a full index 


The Yale University Press has published for the Council on Foreign 
Relations a revised and enlarged Political Handbook of the World (1929) 
For each of sixty-three countries, including in this edition the United 
States, there are given the capital, area, population, ruler, cabinet, 
premier (if any), and parliament, followed by a summary of party 
programmes and leaders, and a list of the more important newspapers 
with their political affiliations and proprietors or editors; in the United 
States section the circulation is given for each paper listed. The space 
allotted to a country varies from a single page to ten pages each for 
France and the United States. The editors are Malcolm W. Davis and 
Walter H. Mallory, and they have produced an indispensable work of 
reference in this volume of 198 pages. 

|. H. Clapham, professor of economic history at Cambridge, gave in 
his inaugural lecture, entitled The Siudy of Economic History, a very 
interesting sketch of the development of the study, and of the relation 
of economic history to economics and to history (Cambridge University 
Press, 1929). 

René Maunier’s /ntroduction @ la Sociologie (Paris, Alcan, 1929, 
pp. 112) is the product of his lectures at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Sociales. The last third on the history of sociology is of interest to 


histori 


The versatile Sidney Dark has written another book, Twelve Bad 
Men (Crowell). In it he furnishes biographical sketches, averaging 


about 5000 words each, of Louis XI., Cesare Borgia, Cellini, Thomas 


Ancient Histor gos 


( arin, Judge Je s. Marlboroug ea 
Ca Talleyrand, Re erre | 
taken seriously 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Douglas Jerrold, ¢ wd Spe 
and the Meaning of History (English Review, Apr | saa 
Herzog, Moral Rights and Duties in Jewish Law (Jurid Re 
March 1 Col. C. M. Bunde is Stud 


tica e Moderna, concl. (Nuova Rivista St I 
Lobingie The History Con 
Revie March—April—May ) 
ANCIENT HISTORY 
Geuthner has reprinted the Supplément aux Eléments de ! p 


Hittite (see A. H. R., XXIX. 623) which G. Conte: 


titles. The activity in Hittite studies is indicate 
Supplement contains nearly 400 titles for the vears 1922 to 1926 
1927, DD. 70). 


Wagner and Debes (Leipzig) are publishi: the Kror er-V« 


Schlachten-Atlas eu Intiken Kricasaes 
containing 120 maps, with explanatory text; part V. cont 
illustrating the campaigns of Alexander the Great and Caesa G 
Wars 

Pierre Jouguet has written “an excellent to the } 


tories of Greece”, Macedonian Imperialism and the Hellenization of tl 


ust (London, Kegan Paul, 1929) 


Of the Catalogue des Manuscrits Alchim ques Grecs russels, |] 


mertin), which is progressing under the auspices of the : 
mique Internationale and the supervision of M. Bidez and | issociat 
five volumes have appeared, listing and describing the manuscript 
Paris, Italy, the British Isles, and Spain, with a volume presenting 
Michael Psellus Tepe Xpvooro.as, ed. Bid 


The Oxford University Press will publish in the m 


rraphical Dictionary of Ancient Rome by S. B. Platne: 


Professor A. E. R. Boak has made many additions to the text in his 


revision of his History of Rome to 565 A.D. (Mac 
are enlarged and colored and two have been added, as have also genealog 
cal tables and several plates. 

A new book on Byzantine history is being written by the Austrian 


scholar, Ernst Stein. The first volume of this Geschichte des Sp 


rémischen Reiches deals with the years 284-476 (Vienna, Seid 1g2 


pp. xxii, 592), the second will continue to 641 Like Seeck’s far more 


Wiule? (Intantry Journal, March); Corrado Barbagall } 
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N ote rthy articles in periodic : Alexandre Moret, Un I 1ement 


Archéologique; les Tombes Rovyales d’Our (Revue des Deux Mondes, 


February 1 |. Toutain, La Magie dans l’Egypte Antique (Journal des 
Savants, March): Walther Wol 


schrift fir Aegyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, LXIV. 1); B 


Der Berliner Ptah-Hymnus (Zeit- 


Ebbell, Die Aegyptischen Drogennamen (ibid.); William F, Edgerton, 
A Clause in the Marriage Settlements (ibid.); Ch. Picard, Le Palais 
de Minos @ Cnossos, I. (Journal des Savants, March); Georges Radet, 
Aornos (ibid., February); Carl Koehne, Die Griinde von Cisars Schnel- 
lem Riickzug aus Deutschland im Jahre 53 v. Chr. (Historische Viertel- 
jahrschrift, XXIV. 4); Thomas J. Pitts, The Rise and Progress of the 
yan Law (American Lay March-April—May) ; P. J. Hughes- 


don, Factors in the Fall of the Western Empire (Sociological Review, 


= 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


P } ] Pa; «1 ranclat: rer ] vhicl 

St. Pau y Emile Baumann, is a translation of a French work which 

é cone through eighty editions The book will ibly appea 

( | Ss coun \ EC ise Ss tnodox t ew na iackK 
of critic spirit (Harcourt, Brace) 


One of the last works of the late Pierre Batiffol was a new study of 


Saint Grégoire le Grand (Pa Gabalda, 1928, pp. 236) 
The Cambridge Universit) 


bius, Stephenson, wh 


on the great persecutions anc 


Notewort rt 
q 
Grand, I., concl 
els 
in Institute Me 
Professor Etienne Gilson of the Sorbonne 
St ( \ledieval history will welcome the announcement by the 
Ox for [ ersitv Pre ot Studics in Mediaeval Culture, | Professor 


Charles H. Haskins. This will contain twelve chapters of which three 


re entirely new; the other nine are revisions of articles which have 
ppeared in various periodicals, including three from this Review. It 
1 + +) 1] ] arl +h 1] 
Ss expecte a i@ volume will De ready early in tne fa 


In Speculum for April Miss Hilda Johnstone has a valuable article 
1e Royal Households of Thirteenth-Century England, 
nd Samuel H. Cross one on Yaroslav the Wise in Norse Tradition. 


Kenneth J. Conant contributes Preliminary Restoration Drawings of 


rudienc 
| 
January 
or Stu "Ss In 
| the outbreak of the Arian controversy 
— 
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des i rie? r nis ad Lil 
cul on Ott \ e ecliitc the \ ] ( 
III.’s Privileg fur San m Tor tit 
ore e; and Ludwig Berta add é 
Of the first nine volume n the t tes ime /1 1M 
unde e re ion ot CLavaigna fh ” 
a L na, and: on \ 
\ [ [ irt 4 ‘ I 
Fliche, is written mainly along traditiot the ntit 
] + + ‘ ‘ 
nere, a isua receive sCant treatmet S i 
apparatu requent statements are very 1! 3 exal 
ic de Kome [in 410], qui en trois jours trar rme , 
civilisation antique en un monceau de ruine nt er! 
exploit du chef Wis rot} au n Ins tar | 
que rmee se debance a1 
ogTa Nan iH pu ed } 
said to be both scholarly and interestir ‘ 
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A new edition of Sir Paul Vinogradoff’s excellent Roman Law in 
Mediaeval. Europe is announced by the Oxiord University Press. It is 


lited } Pen fa » 
edited D rrotessor i de Zulueta 


ler increased by an Histoire de 


he rich store of Franciscana is furtl 


t Fondation et de l’Evolution de l’Ordre des Fréres Mineurs au XIIle 


Siecle (Paris, Libr. Saint-Frangois; Gembloux, Duculot, 1928, pp. xxiv, 
699), by P. Gratien, O.M.C 

Che Bibliotheque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome” con- 
tinues its important publication of the Lettres Communes des Papes 
d’Avig naivzed from the registers of Avignon and of the Vatican 
Vol. IX... fase. 21. is a quarto volume devoted to Jean XX//., 1216-1224, 
edited by G Me llat, professo1 at Strasbourg ( Paris, Boccard, 19209, pp. 
272) rhe “ Bibliotheque ” sponsors also two valuable and solidly docu 
mented works by B. A. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé, Les Papes ct les Ducs de 


Bretagne; | ui sur les Rapports du Saint-Siége avec un Etat (ibid 
iIs., pp. xxiv, 944) and Francois 1]., Duc de Bretagne et d’Ang 


his duke to resist with English aid the 


terre, describing the efforts of tl 
encroachments of Charles VII. and Louis XI. upon his local autonomy 
(1bid., 1929, pp. 344) ° 

Analecta Bollandiana, XLVI., fasc. 3 and 4, contains 


of Delehaye’s important study of Lettres d’Indulgence Collectives 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Alexander Cartellieri, Kaiser Otto 
I]. (Beitrage zur Thuringischen und Sachsischen Geschichte, Festschrift 
fur Otto Dobenecker); Ivan Pusino, Die Kultur der Renaissance in 
Italien und in Russland (Historische Zeitschrift, CXL. 1); Edouard 
Perroy, Charles V. et le Traité de Brétigny (Moyen Age, September- 
December); A. Leman, Un Traitté Inédit relatif au Grand Schisme d’Oc- 
cident ; Propositions de Chrétien Coc, Doyon de Saint-Pierre de Comines, 
au Synode de Lille de 1384 (Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, April) ; 
André Bellessort, Un Pape Humaniste, Pie II. (Revue des Deux Mondes, 
January 1); Ernest Bock, Monarchie, Einung und Territorium im 
Spiateren Mittelalter; cin Beitrag zur Deutschen Verfassungsgeschichte 


(Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXIV. 4) 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The most recent addition to the Histoire Générale of MM. Halphen 
and Sagnac is vol. VIII., Les Débuts de l’Age Moderne; la Renaissance 
et la Réforme, by Henri Hauser and A. Renaudet (Paris, Alcan, 1929, 
pp. 624). 

The History of Science Society has just received a subvention of 
$7500 from the Carnegie Corporation of New York for the establish- 
ment of a revolving publication fund. It hopes to publish very shortly 
as the first volume under this subvention an English translation (the 
first) of Copernicus’s De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium. Two other 


manuscripts are awaiting publication. 
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Subalpina, 1928, pp. xix, 207) 

Though there have been many books on the 
republic of Genoa, no study has hitherto bec ucle 
the period of French domination. This lac 


Borel’s Génes sous Nap ler atl 


232). 
The biography of Karl Marx by Otto Ruhle has beet 
English by Eden and Cedar Paul, and published by the 
nder the title, Karl Marx, his Life and Worl Phe 
of necessity includes a study of the political a1 ‘ 
Europe in the nineteenth century 
Graf Benckendorff’s Diplomatische Schrif 
‘ 


zig, de Gruyter, 3 vols.) is a néw edition of B. vy 


lktenstiicke cur Geschichte der Ententepolitik d | 
lished in 1921 (see Review, XXVIII. 122), and conta 


ditional documents 


io the series ot l 


Stanford Books in World Politics Prof 


L. Hill has contributed The Public International Conferen 


, 
tion, Organization, and Procedure (‘5 
ludes an historical sketcl f the conference 


international relations, and empha 


the Paris Peace Conference, and the confer 


1922), at Genoa (1922). and at Havana (1928 
Edgar Vincent, first Baron d’Abernon, Brit " 
Germany, has published his diary under the title ] 
20-1022 ( Doubleday. Doran) 
Nine Years of the League of Nations, by Den M 


published by the World Peace Found: 


Wilfrid Parsons, S.]., editor of meri 


recent pact, followed by the texts of t 


ty 


convention and a translation of an account of the agr 


é 


appeared in the Osservatore Romano, Feb. 12-13, 192 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Clemente Bau 
Storia delle Finanze Papali (Archivio della R. Societa R 


Patria, L. 3-4); R. H. Bainton, The Dez pment 


Luther’s Attitude to Religious 1 


April); Carlo Segré, L’Evelyn a Venezia, 1645 
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ences at Washingt 
press the Pope and Italy (pp. 134), an eighty-page dis ie 
mana Tla 
(Nuova Antologia 


Ir iry 16); Otto Hintze, Karl X/ Peter der ( 1% 

ahr \lexandre Le fl é 
Destoucl Diplomate; sa Mission ad Londres, 17 23 (Kevue d His 
toire Diplomatique, XLIII. 2); J. Carreyre, Le Concile d’Embrun, 
1727-1728, Il. (Revue des Questions Historiques, April) ; Richard Lodge, 
4 ut Histe Re ew \ ) Rene non 


Caise, janui i Paul Marmott Lt esimn d 
Prusse @ Pa II. (Revue d'Histoire Diploma que XLII. 1); Heinrich 
’TOS( } scher bundnistiuhie m Jahre S70 Historische 


Ernest Seilliére, La Correspondance de H. St. Chamberlain avec Guil- 
ume II, (Revue des Deux Mondes, February 15); August Urbanski, 
Die Jungtiirkische Revolution 1008 und der Weltkrieg (Kriegsschuldtrage 
March); Graf Manfredi Gravina, /talien als Bundesqenosse ( Preussische 
Jahrbucher, April) ; Joh. Victor Bredt, Jtalien als Bundesgenosse ( ibid.) 


Casimir Smogorzewski, La Pologne, l’Allemagne et le “ Corridor”’ | Mer- 


WORLD WAR 


There are three important additions to the economic and social history 
of the World War, published by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace by the Yale University Press. Austrian War Govern- 
ment is by Joseph Redlich, whose competence is well known. The Was 


and the Russian Government is in two parts: the Effects of the War 
upon the Central Government, by P. P. Gronsky, and the Effects of the 
War upon Russian Municipal Government and the All-Russian Union 
of Towns, by N. J. Astrov. Gronsky was formerly professor at Petro- 
grad and a member of the Duma; Astrov was formerly mavor of 
Moscow and chairman of the Central Committee of the All-Russian 
Union of Towns. In Russian Schools and Universities in the World 
War, D. M. Odinetz writes on Primary and Secondary Schools, P. J. 
Novgorotsev on Universities and Higher Technical Schools. The in- 
troduction, very fittingly, is by Count Ignatiev, formerly minister of 
education, as the volume dwells largely upon the reforms which he 
attempted to introduce. It is of great interest and importance for an 


understanding of Russian conditions. 


Historica ews 
l’Histoire Diplomatique, XLIII. 1 Guido Bustico, L’Alleanzsa di 
nal Nuov Ant log a \pr . 

fulien G1 irt, La Polttique Polonaise de la Révolution Francais 
usgu'au I le Bale, | Annales Historiques de la Révolution 
Vierteljahrschrift, XXIV. 4); R. Pinon, Entre les Deux Guerres; Vl Ex- | 
pansion Coloniale et l’Alliance Franco-Russe, 1875-1808 (Revue des 
nces olit co. Januar Ma Otto Hintze, De VJ I K Ipi- 
vismus als H risches Individuum; ein Kritischer Bericht iiber Som- 
barts Werk (Historische Zeitschrift, CNX XIX. 3); C. A. Beard, The 
Political H 1g f the Twentieth Centw Yale Review, spring); 

] \ - 
cure de France, March 15) 


Creat britau 


For the * Collection de Mémoires 
a l’Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale” has been prepared a P? l’ Histoire 


de la Guerre Navale, Id, by ( aptain 


direction the othcers of the section have prepared elaborate monographis, 
( ibly not Dé snec es Sa 
rene OorK In W n all the import nava 


1 1 7 > 
ihe f 1 volume of the of is Vv, Ver W edtk? 
1 
a een shed by Mittler ( Be n) 
\la al Petain’s stud) J fa 
Dar; 
Payot (Paris). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Ralph H. Lutz, The J er Was 
Library (Contemporary Review, April); Kénig Carols Tag hz 


Kriegsausbruch 1914 (Kriegsschuldfrage, March) ; Mobilisierungen ohn 


~ 
7 


Krieg, March): Mobilisierung und Krieqswille 1., Apt 
Montgelas, Fay, und die Militérkonvention (ibid.); B. H. Liddell Hart 
Behind the German Front: Sidelights of Reality, 1914-1018 (Fighting 


Forces, April) ; Konstantinopel und die Meerengen (Kriegsschuldf 


April); Stéphane Lausanne Varshal fochs Story ) he Armis 
(Quartermaster Review, March-April); Général Mordac Con 


mandement que; Récit d’un Témoin [1918} (Revue des Deux Mond 


GREAT BRITAIN 


General review: Ch. Bémont, Histoire de Grande-Bretagne, | Revur 


Historique, January). 

[The Public Record Office has published no. LII. in its folio series of 
Lists and Indexes, which contains a list of Foreign Office Records t 
1878. This supersedes no. XLI., published in 1914, which extended onl 


to 1837 (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1929, pp. vili, 431, £2 


The Twentieth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts (1928) records the publications of the following report Dy 


more MS vol. X., which concludes the series; vol. I. cf four on the 


S. 

Hastings MSS., containing a calendar of over 1300 deeds ranging from 
the twelfth to the seventeenth centuries; vol. III. on the Buccleuch M 
the first volume on the Manuscripts of Lord de L’Isle and Dudley, wit! 
miscellaneous contents, and the second volume on the Laing MSS The 
commissioners also report that there are six volumes of reports in press 
and eleven volumes ready for printing in addition to the completion, 
‘running to more than six volumes, of the report on the Cecil Manu- 
scripts 


\ new edition of the Catalogue of Manuscripts and other O! ts in 


the Museum of the Public Record Office has been issued by the Stationery 


Office (price 1s.). Its numerous illustrations of Medieval manuscripts 


summari; inere are 4 maps, and ndex¢ Or pe n ve I 
place S Paris, Payot, pp. 300). 

| 


QI2 Histori al 


1 modern signatures and letters give it a value beyond that of the 
usual official catalogue. 

he Commissioners of Works have published for the first time a 
complete list of more than 2500 monuments in England, Wales, and 
Scotland, to which state protection has been granted under the Ancient 
Monuments Act of 1913. The list may be obtained for one shilling 


from H. M. Stationery Office, and includes prehistoric camps, stone 


barrows, abbeys, castles, etc., arranged by counties. 


The Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research (London), for 
February (vol. VI., no. 18), contains the conclusions of the Early Rec- 
ords of the English Parliaments, by H. G. Richardson and George 
Sayles, of the Accessibility of Foreign Archives, including a long section 
for the United States furnished by Dr. Leland, and of the unpublished 
poem on Bishop Gardiner, and summaries of two theses: Public Bor- 
rowing, 1640-1660, by W. P. Harper, and the Development of Charity 
Schools in England and Wales, 1700 to 1800, by H. J. Larcombe. 


Murray (London) will publish the Kings of England, 


In the autumn 
1066-1901, by the Hon. Clive Bigham. It will contain a short account 
ot the private life and the public policy of each of the thirty-six sovereigns 
from William the Conqueror through Victoria. 

Vol. XV. of the Camden Miscellany contains six parts. The longest, 
Select Tracts and Table Books relating to English Weights and Measures 
(1100-1742), edited by Hubert Hall and Frieda J]. Nicholas, is full of 
interesting material, and may save students from errors; in an appendix 
is a useful list of authorities. A Transcript of “ The Red Book” of 


the Bishopric of Hereford (c. 1290), edited by Canon Bannister, is a 
detailed account of the archbishop’s estates in the thirteenth century, con- 
sisting of twenty manors. Edward II., The Lords Ordainers, and Piers 


Gaveston’s Jewels and Horses (1312-1313), edited by R. A. Roberts, 


relates to the negotiations for the surrender to the king of the jewels 
and horses. The Table of Canterbury Archbishopric Charters, edited 


by Irene J. Churchill, is from a parchment volume in the Public Record 
Office: there is an excellent index 
the narrative of an English Prisoner in Paris during the Terror (1793- 


1794), edited by V. T. Harlow, a graphic account of fifteen months in 


The other two parts are very short: 


the Conciergerie and Luxembourg prisons; an Early Admiralty Case 


(1361), edited by Charles Johnson, dealing with a case of piracy 
A useful and interesting introduction to that unique and important 
source of English law, the Medieval Reports, has been written by 
Jacques Lambert, professor in the law faculty of Lyons and research 
fellow at Harvard, under the title Les Year Books de Langue Francaise 
(Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1928, pp. 156). 
3émont’s Simon de Montfort has been translated by E. A. Jacob, who 


has also included the results of later research, so that the result is largely 
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Great brital 
rk ] the +} ; } / 
a new WOrTkK 1S the authe Ot Studk fi Ironia 
Reform and Rebellion, which was reviewed in t ! (XXII. 82: 


The volume is to be published by the Oxford University 


In the University of Colorado Studies for February E. F. Mever be 
gins a study of English Craft Gilds and Borough Governments of the 
Later Middle Ages. In three cl apters he discusses the bor gh as a 
creator of the gilds, as a controller of their embe 1 a g1 
lator of their activities. Further sections will be published in é 1m 
bers in the Studies. These first chapters give promise of a notable work 

The Cambridge University Press announces Calenda) Plea and 
Memoranda Rolls, 1365-1381, edited by H. H. Thomas from the archive 
of the Corporation of the City of London at the Guild Hall 

[o the number of popular biographies of English sovereigr a 
added Francis Hackett’s Henry VIII. (New York, Liveright) 

[he fourth volume of the series Life and Work of the People 
England, by Dorothy Hartley and Margaret M. Elliot, is on the seven 
teenth century. Like the preceding volumes on the teenth, fit 
and sixteenth centuries, it is “a pictorial record from contemporary 
sources’’. There are 166 illustrations, accompanied by interesting ex- 
planatory text. The pictures represent many phases of the life: ag 
ture, building, travel, warfare, amusements, medicine, etc Putnam 
1929). 

An article, “ The Fame of Sir Edward Stafford”, | l. E. Neale 
in the English Historical Review for April is mainly an attempt to refute 
the charge of treachery brought against Stafford by Dr. Conyers Read 
in an article with the same title in this Review, XX. 292 ff ’rofess 


Neale makes use of information drawn from the Calendar of Stat 
Papers, Foreign Series, ot the reign of Elizabeth, June 1586 to June 
1588, published two years ago. Those interested in the controversy 
should also consult Professor Pollard’s paper in the English Historical 
Review, XVI. 572 ff., and Read’s Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the 
Policy of Queen Elizabeth (1925 
Select Documents for Queen Anne’s Reign down to the Union with 
Scotland, 1702-1707, selected and edited by G. M. Trevelvan, is a ve 
useful book. As the editor says, “nearly all the contempora: thor 
ties which it would be necessary for students to have in their hands, 
were either out of print, or were on the point of going out of print 
Moreover they were widely scattered in a number of different books 
A few transcripts, hitherto unpublished, from the British Museum 
MSS. have been added”. Pertinent documents are grouped under six 
Foreign Treaties of Alliance; Home Politics; Gibraltar; Blen- 
Scotland and the Union 


sections 
heim and Ramillies; Marlborough Papers; 
There is an excellent preface, an introduction to each of the sections 


the Parliaments of Anne’s reign 


lists of the principal ministers and of 


and sket laps of Gibraltar, Blenheim, and Ramillies (Cambridge Uni- 


history of the Catholic Church in England since the emancipation act in 


1829. Special emphasis is given to the work of Wiseman and of 


Manning (New York, Longmans). 
Peel and the Conservative Party: a Study in Party Politics, 1832- 
1841, by George Kitson Clarke (London, Bell, 1929), is described as a 


“brilliant book” and a careful study from unpublished material, “ in 


venny and Buckle’s Life of Disraeli is to be published in a re- 
vised edition in two volumes (21 s.) in September, by Murray (London). 
R. B. Mowat has written a Life of Lord Pauncefote which is pub- 


lished by Constable (London). 


icles on Medieval London by Martin Weinbaum 
are at hand: that entitled * Stalhof und Deutsche Gildhalle zu London” 
appeared in the Hansische Geschichtsblatter, 1928, XXXIII. 45-65; the 
article dealing with “ Die Londoner Gerichtshofbeschreibungen des Mit- 
telalters, eine Textkritische Studie’ was published in the Vierteljahr- 


schrift fiir Soztal- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XX1. 1 and 2, while that 


on “Londons Aldermanner und Warde im 12.-14. 1undert ” was 


+ + 


contributed to the Geddchtnissch ir Georg von Below, noticed else- 


In the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. XXXVIIL, 
section C, no. 6, H. D. Richardson and G. O. Sayles discuss the Irish 
Parliaments of Edward I., “in order to cast light upon the mother insti- 


tution in England”. Their valuable paper may be obtained from Wil- 


liams and Norgate (London) for a sixpence. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Edmond Faral, L’Abbaye de Glas- 
tonbury et la Légende du Roi Arthur (Revue Historique, January) ; 
James Tait, The Origin of Town-Councils in England (English His- 
torical Review, April); F. W. Brooks, The King’s Ships and Galleys, 
mainly under John and Henry Inf. (Mariner's Mirror, January); F. W. 
que Ports (ibid., April): William T. Morgan, The 
Origins of the South Sea Company (Political Science Quarterly, March) ; 
W. T. Morgan, English Fear of “ Encirclement” in the Seventeenth Cen- 


Brooks, The Cin 


+ 


tury (Canadian Historical Review, March); W. C. Abbott, Macaulay 
and the New History (Yale Review, spring); T. W. Riker, A Survey 
of British Policy in the Fashoda Crisis (Political Science Quarterly, 
March) ; Hugh Graham, Education in Medieval Scotland (Catholic Edu- 


cational Review, May). 
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versity Press, 1929, pp. xiii, 251). 
A Hundred Years of Catholic Emancipation, by D. R. Gwynn, is a 

which every page is fresh and vigorous”. 
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Histoire Diplomatique by René Pinon, profe r at t I 
Ga Pas Pilon). made by Helen Y. ¢ 
mans (New York 
irtly on unpublished corre te the ‘ 


Hist »rical \ 


The Tableaux des Personnages Célébres de la Révolution Francaise 
Ju Consulat et de l’Empire, by Jean Lhomer and Pierre Cornuau, con- 
tains more than 900 names and should be a useful reference-book for 


workers in these fields (Paris, Cornuau, 1929). 


resting new volume in the “ Recits d’Autrefois ”, published by 


Hachette, is L’A faire Pierre B maparte e Meurtre de Victor N . 


by M. Alexandre Zévaés. 

Secrets of the Second Empire consists of letters, selected from the 
vapers of H. R. C. Wellesley, first Earl Cowley, British ambassador at 
867, and edited by his son, Hon. F. A Wellesley (New 


yt 


The Correspondance Intime de l’Amiral de la Ronciére Le Noury 
avec sa Femme et sa Fille, 1855-1871, is published by the Société de 
l’Histoire de France, under the editorship of Joseph L’ Hopital and Louis 
de Saint-Blancan. The letters have value for the history of the Second 
Empire. Vol. I. covers the period from Apr. 2, 1855, to Jan. 25, 1861 


(Paris, Champion, 1929, pp. 280). 


In his Histoire de la Commune de 1871, d’aprés des Documents et des 
Souvenirs Inédits; la Justice, Georges Laronze, a magistrate, has gone 
evond mmediate subject and furnished a considerable mass of new 
iformation on various aspects of the Commune, based on exhaustive 
research (Paris, Payot, 1928, pp. xvi, 696). 

rom Die Grosse Politik Max J. Kohler of New York has extracted 


Some New Light on the Dreyfus Case, which he used, with other mate- 
rial, for an article in the Freidus Memorial Volume. This is now re- 
printed separately (Vienna, 26 pp.). 


Dr. Eleanor Lansing Dulles has presented the various crises in the 
finances of France from 1914 to 1928 in The French Franc (Macmillan, 
pp. XXXVI, 570) [his represents the result of four years of research 
in ascertaining and interpreting the facts. The late Professor Allyn A. 


Young in the introduction says: “ Miss Dulles’s book has a twofold 


significance. In the first place it is a history. It gives an account of 
an important episode—or series of episodes—in the recent history of 
France. In the second place, it is an essay in monetary theory.” In 
both respects it will prove valuable. 


A valuable source of information for the political, economic, and 
cial history of the region in question is the Encyclopédie Départe- 
mentale des Bouches-du-Rhéne. It is not a popular reference-book, but 
of original research. Vol. VIII., dealing with Le Mouvement 
Economique: l’ Agriculture, is by Paul Masson and Et. Estrangin (Paris, 


Champion, 1928, pp. xv, 908). 


il 


The publication at Dijon of the two fascicles of Annales de Bour- 


yoyne, an historical quarterly, is announced for June 30, with a note- 
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\ fresh consideration of the réle of Guicciardini, based on the fam 


ves uccompanied by t important new documents, 
has been made by the Rumanian scholar, André Otetea, in his Francois 


Guichardin; sa Vie Pul ique et sa Pensée Politique (Paris, Picard, 1920, 


The Oxford University Press announces A History of It uly, 1870- 
1015, by Benedetto Croce 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Lieut.-Comdr. Louis H. Roddis, 
U. S. N., Garcia de Orta: the First European Writer on Tropical Medi- 
and @ Pioneer in Pharmacognosy (Annals of Medical History, 
March) ; Earl J. Hamilton, Imports of American Gold and Silver into 
Spain, 1503-1660 (Quarterly Journal of Economics, May): Louis 
nd, Philippe IT. a V’Escorial, I11., concl. (Revue des Deux Monde 
January 1, 15); C. Scaccia Scarafoni, L’Antico Statuto dei “ Magistri 


Stratarum ” e Altri Documenti Relativa a Ouella Magistratura ( Archivio 


della R. Socie Romana di Storia Patria, L 3-4); Piero Barocelli, La 
Figura di Roma in Uno Storico Celtisto (Nuova Antologia. March 16); 


fituciont diane per 1 iu B é per 1 Campaqna e 


( 4 

rittima (A vio della R. Societa Romana di Storia Patria, L. 3-4); 
Albert Pinga id, J Premier R yaume d’ltal e; LOeuvre Militaire, concl. 


Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XLIII. 2); Tommaso Tittoni, / rdi 
Personali di Politica Interna, I., If (Nuova Antologia, April 1, 16): 

rlo Pagani, Dopo Custoza e Volta nel 1848 (ibid., March 1); Luigi 
Salvatorelli, Giovanni Giolitti und seine Auswairtige Politik (Eur paische 


Gesprache. March). 


GERMANY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


The Oxford University Press has published the Diary of rg von 
hingen, translated and edited by Malcolm Letts, from the manuscript 
1 the Landesbibliothek at Stuttgart. Jérg was born in 1428, and his 


diary “reads like a chapter out of Froissart” 


The Wurtemberg “Landesamt fiir Denkmalpflege” plans a three- 
volume history of Die Rémer in Wiirttemberg. Vol. I., by Friedrich 
Hertlein, covers Die Geschichte der Besetzung des Rimischen Wiirt- 
temberg (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1928. pp. xvi, 200). The remaining 
volumes are entrusted to Fr. Hertlein, P. Géssler, and O. Paret. 


New source-material for Prussian history is available in Acta Bran- 
burgica; Brandenburgische Regierungsakten seit der Begriindung 
les Gehetmen Rates, vol. I1., 1606-1607 Marz, edited by M. Klinkenborg 


(Berlin, Gsellius, 1928, pp. v, 647). 


Gertrude Aretz’s biography of Queen Louise of Prussia has been 
l » English by Ruth Putnam and published by Putnam (New 
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Kemink, pp. 212) is a volume on the tory of the | ( it 
n the Netherlands, Bijdragen tot de ( 

wv? n, etc statutes and votes of cl ipters ar! 1 sin n 
vith introductions by David de Kok. Vol. XLIX the 
Viededeelingen, besides various accounts and in ries ¢ » st 
economic history, ce ains a series O ere 
and 1666 found in the Vatican archives, written for t ! matior 

} } + 

he papal nuncio in Brussels by an anonymous co , , 
who its re proved to have n Leeuw van Aitzema; a terest 
0 students f Guiana historv. the journal of a v ne Test 
677 ac nied her father to the new settlemer ( ' 
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roblems Since the War, by Louis Pierard, is based upon 


en at Williamstown last summer [he first lecture deals 


lem of the two groups, Walloons and Flemings; the second 


ps, 
made by workers of leisure, and the last four with labor 
Che volume shows keen insight and a broad knowledge 


= 

4 


nteresting 
Yale University Press, 1920, pp. xi, 106 

article in periodical: Michel Huisman, Le Probléme de 


Belgique et des Pays-Bas a@ l’Avénement du Second 


ue de l'Université de Bruxelles, Feb—Apr. 1928) 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


{fo olumes of Sel N rom Lent he Fig 
(raga and whics compiled 
] 1 + 1 | 1- 
bal rans é ro nt 
i < aled CveTeS K, 


n of 1 , trom the March revolution to the July days, 


and addresses declaring t 


a i 4 ~ aA 
the Revolution cte has een lic ed n twe \ lumes bi 


irticles in periodicals: Otto Rvdbeck, Medeltida Kontro 
Fornvannen, 1928, 2): Elias Hurwiez. Aus dem Archi 
’reussische Jahrbiicher. Februarv): Axel Schmidt. 
1., Marcel ierre Rain, .\ ws Il. ct sa Diplomat 
des Science olitiques, ary—Marcl 
T 41.7 


Danilow, L’Abdication du Tsar; Récit d’un Temoin 


1x Mondes inuary 1): ¢ jiamandy, Ma Mission en 
rX\ 7 ~ T eeheem L- ) 

i i i \ ts il na menko es 


tine Soviétique (Nederlandsch Archievenblad, XXXVI. 


[ contains several general articles that concert 

tern al Central Europe Russia, Poland, Bulgar 1 

nd Hungary. Russia and Poland fill the chron and 
nolize the two important collection £ dAneument 

tw importan couections Or documents 

n France are reviewed R T evaun Russia 
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with the prol 
with the use 
ind socialism 
and important 

Votew rt 
Empire ( Rev 

General review: N. Brian-Chaninov, Courrier Rus Revue des 
Questions Historiques, April ) 

The first 
t] P) 

the International Publishers (New York 

The Vanguard Press (New York) has published a study of The 
lews and Ot Vinor Nationalities under t Sovtets, by Avrahm Yar 
molinsk 

Note \ T ] 
m 1 
G Gout 

SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 

Phere are articles by Sir Alfred Knox 

n the Grand Duke Nicholas, by Prince A. Lobanov-Rostovsk n 


» ] ] + +1 TD I ] + J 
Ps 4 ~ \ i a IN I 
the study of Poland and the Slavophil Idea, by W. Lednicki, and ! 
Bulgaria under the Tsar Simeon y otephen ) eV t the 
Will appeal strongiv ) ne rea Siavopnil ¢ u I I i 
kuropeatr rigins can not safely overlook them Phe ning 
series of articles by Ifor L. Evans on Agrar R ae ee : 
ntric is a source of deer it sfa art 
nterest to all, indirectly affecting West as well as ast. I On 
tior ( \. Macartney does for Hungar vhat he did ' I 
for Austria in the last issue: he makes us e by the lar Lore 
not at all technical the development of Hungar nce 1 Wort War 
ind the real truth about its partition \ ny \ ¢ v\ ¢ 
Influence upon Central and Eastern Europe Otaker 
scholarly piece of work of most interestir nature Cze l 
tenarv of enh Dobrovsk Last but by no meat 
( hat the Central Powers had in store for Serbia, fully re 
the “ Unprinted Documents” section. is convincing 
1 ¢] +] \ 1d \ 
ive happer ( e Slavs in case e W \\ 
Roumania for Januar vol. V.. no. 1, published t ety 
Roumania) contai1 two articles on the Optant ) 
ind articles recently published on thi ibject \mong tl ther 
tents 1 e noted a Roumanian Civil War Her I \ { 
wccount of George Pomutz. who served in the Coens 
the Minorities of Roumania, by Walter Littlefield; and Bessa ( 
hy George Boncesen There is also a luable mmat 
current nt ind statistics { ‘ 9 
Phe n of davia and Wallachia, a f ] mat 
by W. G. East, is published by the Cambridge nive t re 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Héléne \ resct My 
Vationa maine aux Environs de 1848 (Revue d’H I p! 
matique, XLI 1); Josef Brauner nien und 
Ver ind I fend Pe ry Ky N 
A 
ASIA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
Ke \ lar 1 List wigan 4 P 
covers the history down to 1roso A.D., was first ed twent eal 
go new edition contains about 20 ex ent il t 
the: sees ttle changed (Par Geuthr 


Reuben lecturer in Persian at the University of Cambridge, has 
attempted in .4 Baghdad Chronicle to gather all the material for the social 
istory of the “ City of Peace” from the date of its foundation until its 
ter hy 11 rit he n ] 
¢ e i centuries late D\ Hulagu the Mongol. His notes and 
list OF authorities (not compiete) show the thoroughness 


his research The Chronicle will correct many unfounded statements 


in the current accounts of the city (Cambridge University Press, 1929). 


Methuen (London) has published an English translation of Henri 
Lammens’s very learned work, /slam: Beliefs and Institutions, of whicl 
the French original was published three years ago 

I treats in Les Echelles de Syrie ¢ 
\ S the period during which the French merc 
n tl Le ased to de pe! d on the Marseilles Cham! 
ind came nder the jurisdiction of the central government Paris 
Geuthne IQ28, | 224; Haut-comm iriat de la Rey ibliq 1e Frangaise 
en Svrie et Liban) 

o the R te des Etudes Islamigques for 1927 M Jean Deny cor 
tributed the Souvenirs du Gazi Moustafa Kemél Pacha, translated from 
the nal ition in the 7 h papers. The first parts dealt 

ith the Great War and have been reprinted separately by Geuthner 
lhe grave difficulties of the prol confronts Great Britain 


India are brought out in /ndia on Trial, a study of present conditions 


J. E. Woolacott (London, Macmillan, 1929, pp. xv, 257). The author 


s not unbiassed; he dwells upon the advantages which British rule has 
ontferred india and upon India’s incapacity for self-governmen 
th of w are apparent. His conclusion is that “the British con 


ection has proved of inestimable value. ... Upon the maintenance 


‘{ that association unimpaired the political progress and economic pros 
perity of India unquestionably depend ” 


Phe lume on La Civilisation Chinoise in Henri Berr’s series. 


L.’ Evolution de l'Humanité has been written by Marcel Granet ( Paris 
\enaissance du Livre, 1929, pp. xxil, 524). 
Kk. S. Latourette’s Development of China, of which’ the first edition 


published in 1917 (see XXII. 857), was revised for the third editior 


1924. Now because of the developments in the last four vears it has 
gain been revised, the last two chapters have been re-written, and the 
liography | ght up to date (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1929, xiv, 


Professor Asakawa, whose long-delayed volume on Japanese docu- 


ents has recently been published by the Yale University Press, is the 
thor of two important articles, Agriculture in Japanese History: a 
reneral Surve blished in the Economic History Review, vol. II 
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tive Study, published in the inal of ind ‘st 
vol. I., (February ) 
Not y articles in periodicals suket tor 
raphy tent and Mediaeval Syria ( Jewish Quarterly Review, April 
Margu Verdat, Dupletx et l’Inde Franca Revue ce toire de 
Colonie n¢aises, January); William McDouga el hint 
ist (MMMM Atlantic Quarterly, April); E. M. Earle, An iM 
1 the MM East (Foreign Affairs, April); Georg Clei Russland 
entra n (Europaische Gesprache, Februar Pelliot 
les Re s de la France a r Ci P ] 
phitrit Chine, I., I irnal des Savants, Decembe M 
AFRICA, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN ‘ 
H Gibb has selected and translated a portion of Ibn PBattut 
Tra {sia and Africa, and has supplied an intr tion and not 
London, Routledge). He is preparing a mplete versio1 r later 
Prol Macmillan, should read in connect vitl 
Cape n Both book evolved from the stu of the 
private - Tohn Philip’. Professor Macmillar th great 
‘ect. writes as an ad te of the nec — 
servil enough land so that they will not become ndle 
nenilat necessity of giving fi 1] rigl + of ‘ oe +7 
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Caroli Sout ( irolina nd fennessee: and the fourth vol the 
Corresponden indrew Jackson, edited by the late John Spencer 
Bassett ch deals in 508 pages with the years 1829-1832 Che pretace 


the latter has been written by Dr. J. F. Jameson. 


\mong recent accessions to the Manuscript Division of the Library 
of Congress are the following: photographs of early American letters 


ments in the National Museum, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 


alia Cf 
dated 1652-1845; photostats of record-books of the vice-admiralty courts 
of New York and Philadelphia; 66 letters and business documents of 
72-1793; photostats of a letter from George 


Levinius Clarkson, 17 
Washington to Artemas Ward, Apr. 4, 
original letters of Washington preserved in other libraries; coy 
cords of the Shakers of Pleasant Hill, Ky., 1806-1879; paper 
S. Pike to William P. 


1770, and of several hundred 
es of the 


ipers of 


William Clark, 1812-1846; 56 letters of James 
Fessenden, 1849-1868; a letter-book of Thomas Ewing, 1856-1857; letter 
from W. H. Wallace to Abraham Lincoln, Apr. 12, 1865, with endorse- 
ment | Lincoln, Apr. 14; correspondence of William FE. Chandler, 
ral thousand letters; drafts of reports made by Daniel E 
ister to Spain, 1869-1871, to the Secretary of State; papers 


rs from Leonard Wood to Miss 


of Eugene Gano Hay, 1874-1927; letter 

Jessie H. Haskell, 1877-1910; addresses of Grover Cleveland, 1889-1892: 
papers of Benjamin F. Tracy, Secretary of the Navy, 1889-1893; letters 
from Booker T. Washington to Miss Olivia E. Phelps Stokes, 1891-1893, 


3 other letters and documents of negro history including diaries, 


1 journal, 1818-1883, of 


18s1, 1861, 1866, of Bishop B. T. Tanner, and 
George Teamoh, fugitive slave and state senator, Va.: papers of William 
D. Bynum, 1894-1904, mainly relating to the National Committee of the 


Sound Money Democracy; letters from Benjamin Harrison 


Mallet-Prevost, 1898-1899; and, presented by the Duke of Marlborough, 
from chives of Blenheim Palace, a letter of the first duke to his 
duche Ramillies, 1706, a volume of illuminated addresses to the 
luchess, of 1880, commemorating her work f ef in ne of Irish 
famine, and 124 specimen letters from celebrities, 1894-1918, to the 


riety, Inc., with headquarters at the Baker 
ton, 1s searching for the contemporary 


early American iness—ledgers, letters, articles of partne: 


ship, indentures, journals, and diaries of the men who laid the founda- 


tions of our present industrial system. It is urging the preservation 


+h historical data in local archives or, failing the necessary facilities 
for adequate housing and care, it offers the resources of the Baker 
Library, where the material will receive every attention and be made 


ilahl 


ible for future study 


\mong the collections already in the Baker Library may be men- 


ned a tew of outstanding importance, which represent the sort of 


ne Lea 
reset nC 
The Business Historical Sc 
Library. Soldier Field, Bos 
ecordas ot 
av 


library collected by the late Professor James M the re of nine 
organizations connected with the cotton business covering a history of 
the industry from 1790 to the present day: record n t llet 

dustry, 1821-1852: original records of the meetings of direct and 
stockholders of several of the oldest banks in the country irly shipping 
records and correspondence of pioneers in the ca iC ha 


Thomas Hancock, whom John Hancock succeeded, covering the latter 


half of the eighteenth century. Israe Thorndi} tt bever ind Boston 


the Gold Rush Civil than Trotte ind Ss P a 
ae otners ot equ note ( gir t 

¢ \me n colonies stalled in 

ventorie ae sitions, and correspondence i { 


many ot! the activities of Jac \ i ( 
late George c Dempsey of Boston concerning the development f lig T 


m for hie 
The prize f 
Hendrick 
Walter 
rd 
i 
} 
TTT 
vol. ill no. has interest init oO the T and S 
Great Patriot Robert Morri nd « +} ~ , ( \ ] 


hit The btitle is Toy lements to Textbe A met 
History and Government The Great 

the Tariff In each the histor 1 background of the le p 
sented at liogray oil The 
tions from Frederic Harrison and Tames Harvey Rol n showing 


material ror wl ich it 18 S@ar ng thie rary rt t 
by the late Senator Nelson W. Aldrich of R le ind n ¢ 
| during the period of the Revolutionary War and to the War of 1812 
W 1m Appleton and Company icceeded by S. H ! 
dealing with the “clipper-ship ” trade of the days of the xican War 
to th levelopment of the Norther: ific Railroa | T I 
manufacture and prohibition activities: the H. Gordon Selfridge Col 
le ction oO Med Cl Manuscrij ts (see | H x X II] S209 
‘ 
Professor R. W. Kelsey has begun a series of Handbos of Citizer 
the folly of attempting a solution of such a problem without appr hinge 


t Pennsylvania History Press, Haverford, 1929, pp. 36, 
38) 
The Forty-Second Annual Report (pp. 900) of the Bureau of Ameri- 
an Ethnolog tor the years 1924-1925) contains, as usual, an in- 
forming statement, constituting the report proper, by Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes, cl »f the bureau, concerning the progress of investigations 
conducted by the bureau and the publication of the results; but for the 
student of history the meat of these volumes is chiefly in the “ Ac- 
companying Papers”. Four such papers make up the bulk of the present 
volume: Social Organization and Social Usages of the Indians of the 
Creek Confederacy (pp. 450), Religious Beliefs and Medical Practices 
of the Creek Indians (pp. 200), Aboriginal Culture of the Southeast 
p. 54), all three of them by Dr. J. R. Swanton, and Indian Trails of the 
Southeast (pp. 128), by the late W. E. Meyer. Together these papers 
constitute a valuable contribution to the aboriginal and early history of 


Papers in tl 


ird Annual Report (py 


828) of the bureau have not the same unity, nor have they so wide a 
range of peal to historical students. The first paper, by Francis La 
Flesche, recounts Two Versions of the Child-naming Rite among the 
Osage Indians; the second, which is by Professor F. G. Speck of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is a collection of Wawenock Mvth Text 
from Maine; the third, also by Professor Speck, is concerning the 
Native Tribes and Dialects of Connecticut, and includes a diarv a on 

memoranda, in t Mohegan language, left |! Fidelia A. H. Fielding 

lied 1908 the la t Ind n who etaine ] e abilitv to k the 7 n 
guage; the fourth is a collectio f Picuris Children’s Stories Texts 

ind Song vy |. P. Harring id Helen H. Roberts: the fift , 
s part two of J. N. B. Hewitt’s Iroq in Cosmology, of which t 
Gret nart red in the Twentv- Annual Report of the 

Bulletin 84 of the Bureau « American Ethnology is monograpl 

on the | thular f the Ki 1 Language, by John P. Harrington 

he ithor describes his pape isa 1 t n t 
anguage of a small and distinct tribe habitat was it 
western Montana (their present home is about Anadarko, Okla.). TI 
autho licates that, while structural and lexical resemblances to Azte 
ire not numerous, vet some of these resem neces are sufficiently striki: g 
to suggest unity in the remote past 

The Government Printing Office has issued (1929) for the Librar 
of Conere Votewort] Vaps, No. 2, containing the accessions for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 155 items with annotations. 

The Century Compar i lished a revised edition of Our Re 
pul S. E. Format ee XXVIII. 550) [wo new chapters—the 
Coolidge Ad tration and Our Republic Todayv—have n added 
nd the last +, the first editior s been rewritten a exnanded 
i ae n has not corrected the errors in the preceding edition 
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Then follo 
Aaron Burr, Andrew Jackson, Stephen Decatur, 


ticipated ( New York, Crowell, 1929, 


account 


yed in it by Benjamin Franklin W 


Henry 


pp. X1, 345). 


bert Chinard of the Johns Hopkins University continues 
field of late 
de 


Franco-American contacts during the 
Lettres Inédite Mme. 


Fi le Oria 


iry with s de Beaumarchats, de 


t de leur Eugénie, Publiées d’apres 


s Library” (Paris, Margraff, 1929, pp. 139) and Lettres 
Nemours Ecrites de la Prison de la Force, 5 Thermidor-8 
| bid., 1929, pp. 102) 
publication is cahier III. of the historical documents 
Institut Francai L’Enfant and Washington, 170I1- 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1929, pp. xi, 181). It contains 


iblished documents now br together 


and 


or the first supplied with adequate comment by Elizabeth S 
Kite There are letters of L’Enfant, Washington, and _ Jefferson 
Charles M furnishes a foreword. The introduction is reprint of 
Maj nt and the Federal Cit from J. J. Jusserand’s Wit] 


unca G ra extreme nteresting, espe 
cially bec e instead of recording minutiae he wrote general sketches « 
conditio ind | izs at Fort George on the Saskatchewan, 1794 
1795, which a I] tin The supplementary matte not as il 
teresting. The Journal was at one time in the nds of John Henry 
of th Her Letters’), and consequently in the preface the edit 
Professor Artl S. Morton, gives an outline of Her Ss career ‘The 
Introductior ended to be a swift account of the cé of the f 
trade on the River Saskatchewan in the early da but the adjective 
es not se ee vell chosen The appendix take tie 
| sto rort (se nd 1) 1 n M’Gill The me ed 
Maer it nto, in a handsome mited edition 
\ ID Sy S hin w. Land } 
e of 64 vears big business ( Philadelphia, Lippincott 
tle 4s God Made Them Gamaliel Bradford I | 
sketchy 1) el Webster Her ( lav. lohn ( Horace 
Greele Edy oth, Francis J. Child, and Asa Gr Be n, Houg! 
ton Mifflin 
St e Baltimore and O] Rail | Hunge 
ford. is a description of the organizatior Iding 
the first Amet l ui] id vith a dis¢ t its etre 1 the socta 
ind economic life the country through which it passed (New York 
Putnam, 1928, two volumes). 
Sister Ma ulalia Herron has published, through Macmillan, Sist 


tod Vtate 
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Che Stor f Fay House (Radcliffe College) will be of interest not 


only to Radcliffe students but to a wider circle, for Christina Hopkinson 
Baker has told interestingly of many famous people, including Edward 
Everett and Professor Sophocles, whose lives were associated with Fay 
House from 1807, when it was built, until 1885, when it was bought 
for the “ Harvard Annex” lge, Harvard University Press) 


Henry Knox and the Ticonderoga Cannon, and one by U 


entitled Trail and Pike: a Study in Highwav Development. Mr. Coombs’s 


paper 1s an outcome of a resolution of the General Court of Massa 
chusetts in 1925, « mine and marl 
the route pursued innon red 
at eroga t + ne 
sketc e 
ihe (¢ nectic rk rrang 
and inventorving th t. deposited 
by the judge of the probate district 1027 
()t these consisting of nearly 35,000 doc nent ng to 
( in 1 tr 43 te J24 i 
enron Nas prepared, aggregating tvpewritter 
4 T) 1 LGoal "+ 1 
folio pages. Besides the town of Litchfield, which gives its name to the 
7 7 7 
probate district, twelve other towns are covered in this digest. name 
Canaan, Cornwall, Goshen, Harwinton, Kent, Morris, Norfolk. Salis- 


yury, Sharon, Torrington, Warren, and Washington. This is the sixtv- 


eighth of the Connecticut probate districts to deposit its records in the 


State Lib: and to be inventoried in this admirable mannet 


Che Connex it Historical Societ has recent acq l gift about 
1500 letters and several packages of accounts relating to the Dodd famil 
»f Hartford [he majority are personal correspondence of the period 
1787-1840, but there are invoices and accounts of ships in foreign trade 


1805-1813). letters of the firm of Dodd and Ingersoll, merchants of 


Boston and Charleston 1812; 1816-1819), letiers concer: ing the cotton 
trade, 1832-1823, and numerous private accounts. 


Society announces the compile 
tion of the Histor) f Griswold, Conn., by Daniel L. Phillips. The 


book contains 456 pages of text. 38 illustrations, and 7 maps. with at 


appendix of documents and an index of names and subjects (New 


Society Collections has in the April 


issue an article ie Meaning of Indian Place Names, being a résumé 


of an interview with William B. Cabot of Boston: a note by Howard 


Worcester Historical Society Publicati ns, new series, vol 
no. 2 (A 1929), has a paper by Zelotes W. Coombs, entitled Genera 
Waldo Cutler 
| 
London, the Society ) 
a ipin respecting Rhode Island’s Place in the Histor ot Naval 
} 
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Signal Flags; and a part of the log of the s 
1744 
As a companion volume to The Letter 1 I 
page 203), the Rhode Island Historical Societ 
B mes Brow P) ] 
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\n the contents ot e Ne 
\pril ea t He ( 
the cl ng the 
1 note concerning the pre 


\ the art es in \ t 
und } t 
Long |] by L. |] le 


New York Stat ilso contributed | M l, t R ( é 
Reformed Dut Chur 1 the ( N \ ( 
I st, together w th othe S¢ es ire ¢ t 
In the Jan iry number, pac 137, attent ] i called t e article 
by A. J. Wall on Governor Horatio Seymou: Now the latter’s niece 
has had the article, with additions, published in a limited 


edition under the title, A Sketch of the 1 f Horatio Seymour, 1810- 


1886. The additions include a short account of his ancestry and early 
training, and a list of his addre eeches, and writings (New York 


1929, pp. III). 
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Cazenovia Past and Present: a Descriptive and Historical Record 


of the Village, by Christine O. Atwell (Cazenovia, New York, the 


author), contains a brief account of the founding and settlement of 
the village (the early town records, it is stated, have not been preserved), 
but is more particularly devoted to institutional history and description. 
There are chapters on the roadways, the waterways, the industries and 
institutions, religion, education, and culture. It is therefore in connec- 
tion with developments in these several particulars that the history of 


the town is told. The author evidently regards Cazenovia as a charming 


village and has imparted her enthusiasm to the pages of her booklet. 


Vol. III. (1704-1720) of Oyster Bay Town Records has come from 
the press, and it is announced that vol. IV. will be available in July 
(address: the Town Clerk, Oyster Bay, N. Y.). 

Articles in the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
April issue, are: Foraging for Valley Forge in Salem and Gloucester 
Counties with Associate Happenings, by F. H. Stewart; Slavery in 
Colonial New Jersey and the Causes Operating against its Extension, 
by J. C. Connolly; the Nine Roads of New Brunswick, by William H 
Benedict; a report in 1826 by Peter Fleming, an engineer, concerning a 
Proposed New Jersey Canal; a sketch, by G. W. Bartow, M.D., of Dr. 
George Andrew Viersellius, Early Hunterdon County Physician; and a 
Supplementary Genealogical Index to materials (printed and manuscript ) 
in the society's library. 


Mr. Lloyd W. Smith has established a fund for the “ Princeton 


History of New Jersey”, to be prepared under the direction of Pro- 
fessor T. J. Wertenbaker and to be published by the Princeton University 
Press. It is planned to furnish a series of monographs and later a 
general history of the state. Among the monographs already in prepara- 
tion are “ A Commercial History of New Jersey” by R. G. Albion, 
“ The Founding of West Jersey” by J. E. Pomfret, “ Education in New 
by N. R. Burr, and “ Transportation and Travel in New 


” 


Jersey 
Jersey ” by W J Lane 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography has in the 
April issue the first instalment of a biography of Captain William Crispin 
(1627-1681/2), by M. Jackson Crispin. The author states that since 
the publication of the account of William Crispin by Oliver Hough, 
in 1898 (Pennsylvania Magazine, vol. XXII.), much new information 
has been gathered, calling for a new presentation. Mr. C. H. Smith 
contributes to this number of the Magazine a study of Pennsylvania 
colonial history, explaining Why Pennsylvania never became a Royal 
Province; Judge W. R. Riddell gives an account of Suggested Govern- 
mental Assistance to Farmers Two Centuries Ago, in Pennsylvania; and 
Dr. E. N. Vallandigham presents a biographical sketch of Lieutenant- 


Colonel George Vallandigham (1737 or 1738-1810). 


ard } 
~ 
a6 


In the April number of the IVestern Pen» nia f Ww Maga 
zine Ellis Beals begins a life of Arthur St. Clair, Westert nnsyl 
vania’s Leading Citizen, 1734-1818; C. W. Dahlinger give ! t of 
the Pittsburgh Sanitary Fair (held in June, 1864 Met eonard 
under the title Laurel Hill, writes somewhat at large of t oO nd 
geography of the region about Pittsburgh: and |. P. Cowan give 
history of the Beginning ot the Early Railre ul I Pitts! rg 

SOUTHERN CO IES AND STATES 

Dr. Henry J. Berkley contributes to the March 1 Vf 
und His uw Magazine a list of the pl 
Revolutiona period, 1775-1783, M lat 
tributes a descriptive account of the Colonial Re George 
County lhe series of letters under the title an American Me S 
dent and his Friends (1784-1785) are continued t tract 
from the account and letter-books of Dr. Charles ( l ‘ 
[The Mary d rent rolls in this issue are for South River Hundre 

The Postal Service of the Confederate § {merica t 
Dietz, includes the laws governing the service and n t f 
the stamps used (Richmond, Dietz Printing Company, pp. 438 

[he Bibliography of Virginia history since 186<. wi ais 
compiled } Dr Lester J ( uppon under t direct of P f nr 
Dumas Malone, will appear within a few mot | I i 
being made under the auspices of the Institute of Research in the Social 
Sciences in the University of Virginia 

Since the last report. the 1 tostat de the \ 
Library has been engaged in making prints of the older re t 
ties of the state, one set of prints being turned over to the | 
partment of the library and another set sent to the county owning the 
originals lhe American Antiquarian Society presented to the depart 
ment on May 16 two Confederate items—a fa nfar 
company for May—June, 1862, and an application for a furl n 
by a Confederate officer. These two items are especially acceptable since 
the department is engaged in the preparat ( complet roster a 
possible of the Virginia troops in the Confederate service It oped 
that other libraries throughout the country n send in mil: material 

The Virginia Magazine of History and ] uphy prints in the Apr 
ssue, from a transcript in the London Pul Record Office, the “ Act 
[1723] for dissolving the Parish of Wilmington in the Counties of Tame 


City and Charles ( ity and adding the same to other parishes ” 


the title only is mentioned (under the date May. 1722) 


Statutes (1V. 141). Besides numerous genealogical notes the other con- 


tents of this issue are for the most part continuations of d 


series hitherto mentioned. 


ocumentary 


of which 
Hening’s 
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G. H. Gaston, of Chicago Normal College, contributes to the April 
number of Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine a 
paper on the Boundaries of Virginia, with maps; Dr. Philip Auchampaugh, 
some correspondence between Jeremiah S. Black and Edwin M. Stanton, 
in August and September, 1864, respecting negotiations with Jacob 


ipson, Confederate Commissioner in Canada; and Capt. S. A. Ashe 


of Raleigh, a brief article on the Assassination of President Lincoln. 
This number of the Ouarterly contains also an address by Dr. Lyon G 
yler entitled General and a list of Virginia Officers in 


The A number of the I] um and Mary College Ouarte His- 
torical Magazine contains the second instalment of Alfred Rive’s Brief 
History of Regulation and Taxation of Tobacco in England; an auto- 
biographical sketch of William Campbell (1837-1925), dated at Bowler’s, 


Va., Apr. 9, 1925; a sketch, by Monroe Johnson, of James Monroe, 


Soldier; a group of letters (1856-1867) to Hugh Blair Grigsby; a letter 


1788), in behalf of the election of James Monroe to Congress and of 
the proposed amendments to the Constitution; an index to Fluvanna 
County wills, 1777-1823, contributed by Mrs. H. E. Lipscomb; and 
the fourth instalment of marriage bonds of Norfolk County, contributed 


by Mrs. R. S. Barrett. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has acquired photostats 


of twenty maps from the William L. Clements Library, a manuscript 
history of the Scots in North Carolina, by A. W. McLean, a letter from 


George E. Badger to J. M. Carlisle (Nov..9, 1858), four rare issues of 
Tarboro newspapers, and a rare pamphlet: Dr. Jones’ Speech on the 


Bill to Amend the Penal Laws, deli 


North Carolina, Nov. 20, 1802. The commission continues its acquisi- 
tion of transcripts of North Carolina materials from the British Public 
Record ()thce 

The Nort/ Carolina Manual, 1929 compiled and edited by A. R. New- 
some, secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, and pub- 


lished by the commission, is somewhat larger than that of 1927 (618 pages 


as against 500), including as it does some sections of new matter Some 


abolitions, consolidations, and new creations have taken place among the 


state departments, boards, and commissions (to a denizen of the outer 


world they seem to be a numerous horde), and the chapters in the Manual 


have been revised accordingly It is also observed that a number of insti- 


tutions he rre classified as educational have been transferred to the 


category of charitabie and correctional. The national election ot 1928 
11 1] } } } > oral ¢ rtv ] 
called, naturally, for considerable space, both for the several party plat- 

1; 


forms and for a tabulation of the election returns. Only a slight increase 


of space has been allotted to biographical sketches of officials. 


1776, contributed by J. Neilson Barry of Oregon 
from William Cabell to Col. James Higginbottam (written probably in 
eee delivered in the house of commons of 
as 
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documents mentioned, an account, by T. F. Davis, of the Seminole 
Council, Oct. 23-25, 1834, and a letter from Col. James Gadsden, one of 
the American commissioners at the council, written to the St. Augustine 
News, July 3, 1839 (printed in the News of July 13), relative to those 
negotiations. The April number has also an account of the annual 


meeting of the society at St. Augustine, Feb. 8. 
WESTERN STATES 


Twenty years ago Professor Alvord proposed that the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association should publish a series of documents for 


the history of the valley, and prepared material for a first volume. Now 
the association has decided to carry out his idea and asks subscriptions 
for a revolving fund to publish the “ Clarence W. Alvord Fund Pub- 
lications””. The first will be the volume prepared by: Alvord. Dr. S. J. 
Buck is chairman of the commission. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association at its meeting in 
Vincennes created an historical manuscripts commission, along the 
lines of the Royal Manuscripts Commission, to compile and publish 
catalogues and inventories of manuscript material, non-archival, for the 
history of the Mississippi Valley. Dr. Herbert A. Kellar was made 
chairman. 

The general assembly of Ohio at its recent session provided for the 
creation of an Ohio Revolutionary Memorial Commission of fifteen 
members, two of whom shall be the director and the secretary of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, the others to be ap- 
pointed by the governor. The assembly made appropriations for several 
memorials, but failed to provide funds for Ohio’s share in the National 
George Rogers Clark Memorial, which is to be erected on the site of old 
Fort Sackville at Vincennes. 

The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society has removed 
its newspaper collections and a part of its library into the new wing of 
the museum and library building, which will be equipped with steel stacks, 
etc. Meanwhile several thousand manuscripts, record-books, reports, 
etc., have been transferred to the custody of the society from the offices 
rovernor and adjutant-general. Another important addition 
to the society's collections has been an extensive file of Greenville, O., 
newspapers, extending back into the ’sixties. At the annual meeting of 
the society, May 4, Dr. Beverly W. Bond gave an address on the Old 
Northwest to Eastern Eyes and Dr. Henry Roe Cloud, a full-blooded 
Indian, one respecting intimate phases of American Indian life. A fac- 
simile of no. 1 of the Centinel of the North-Western Territory (Nov. 9, 
1793) was presented to those in attendance. 

The Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern 
Ohio presents in its second number (April), under the title General 


Wayne’s Campaign of 1794 and the Battle of Fallen Timbers, Lieutenant 


930 


lohn Boyer’s diary of the campaign, toget \ s from 
(renera Way ne’s orderly book 

The Detroit Biography in the May number of the Burton Historical 
Collection Leaflet is of James Henry (1771-1812), wi! : Detroit 
in 1797 as agent for Colonel James O'Hara and afterward engaged in 
mercantile business independently. The sketch is by | ise 

The March number of the /ndiana Maga f 1 
article by Charles Roll on Indiana’s Part in t Not hat 
Lincoln for President in 1860, being largely an investigat f the 

h the Indiana delegates t ere 

won over to the support of Lincolt \ contribution to Lincols nealog 


is made by Louis A. Warren in an article on Hananiah | 


Revolutionary and Pioneer History \ study of quite a different rt 


is Foreigners and their Influence on Indiana, | Robert | ette 

cnieny an exXamination into the elements I i ( | 
together in Indiana rhe article entitled Recognition of George Roger 
Clark, by Louise Phelps Kellogg, points out that, with a few excey 
tions, such as Jefferson, the significance of Clark’s nquest W ] 
inadequately recognized, not, in fact, until after ssing had published 


his Field Book of the Revolution, and Lossing’s recognition was the 


result of contact with Lyman C. Drape Stanley ( ter cont ¢ 
in \ppreciation of the late Thomas | Morar 1 Har] 111 
document by Robert Dale Owen pertaining to | ina’s common school 
fund 

The Indiana Historical Society has brought out Pul vol 


forgotten, the remaining products of the art, often of beautiful design 
and skillful weaving, being largely relegated to uses unrelated to their 
purpose a remote Irom thoug OT it Was prt l 
Indiana that the art chiefly flourished, but the Indiana Historical S ety 


has done well to rescue this scrap of pioneer civilization from perishing, 


bringing to light at the same time something of the cares f those 
professional weavers who wrought within tne borders of the state 


The Jndtana History Bulletin for March prints the section of the act 
of Congress of 1925 respecting the collection and editing of off 1 paper 
of the territories, together wit! 
number contains a brief article by Mr. R. C. Ballard Thruston on the 
Character and Achievements of George Rogers Clark (reprinted fron 


the Louisville Herald-Post) 


Professor G. D. Harmon of Lehigh University contributes to the 


January number of the Journal of the Illinois State 
an extended study of Douglas and the Compromise of 1850, wherein he 


finds that Douglas was the author of four of the six compromise meas 


as 
4 Lineri a 937 

it 
VIIL., no. 8) Indiana Coverlets and Coverlet Weavers, by Kate Milne 
Rabb. Coverlet weaving, if not quite a lost art, is in a wa of being 

as 
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ures, which he put through one by one, then lent his moral support to 
ther two; that Clay was not the author of a single one of the 
measures, and that, having left his post after the wreckage of his plan, 
not he but Douglas should be regarded as the author of the Compromise 
of 1850. In the same number of the Journal P. M. Angle discusses the 
“ Peoria Truce” of Oct. 16, 1854, between Lincoln and Douglas and 
} 


comes to the conclusion that “the story of the Peoria truce and Douglas’ 


subsequent treachery should be relegated from its place as an established 
incident in the lives of these two men to the growing category of hoary 
tales which may be true—but probably aren't”. Among the other con- 
tents of this issue are: Nauvoo, IIl., under Mormon and Icarian Occupa- 
tion, by Thomas Reeves; an account of Rock Creek Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, by Margaret K. Schnapp; an account of the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Presbyterian Church of Vandalia, IIL, by 
N. C. Gouchenour; and a sketch, by L. H. Pammel, of Benjamin D. 


Walsh (1808-1869), entomologist 


In the April number of the J/linots Catholic Historical Review A. T. 
Donohue tells the story of Financing a Catholic College [St. Mary’s 
Mission] in Kansas in 1850, H. S. Spalding concludes his studies 


of Colonial Marvland, as does Rev. Marian Habig his account of the 


First American Foreign Missionaries, whi J. J. Thompson con- 
tinues his papers on Illinois: the Cradle of Christianity and Civilization 


The April number of the 


largely occupied by the second f 
Ky Mar 1781—September 
April nut r of the R a 
pril numibe ( 
\. L. Prichard entitled the Beginning of Old Vienna, now Calhoun in 
McLean County, one by Isabel C. Courtenay concerning some descendants 


of Col. Richard Lee of Virginia, and one by T. S. Erwin on the Cl 


The Critical Court Struggle in Kentucky, 1819-1829, by A. M. 
Stickles, is published in Bowling Green, Kentucky (College Heights 
Book-Store) 

The contents of the Michigan History Magazine, spring numbe 
include an article by H. A. Haigh on Old Days and Early Authors of 
an State College; one by G. B. Catlin on Michigan’s Early Military 
Roads; one by C. T. Hamilton on Western Michigan History: Colonial 
Period; one by Sue I. Silliman entitled “A Prince in Puddleford” 
being a sketch of Governor John S. Barry (1802-1870); one by Hon. 
tled a Pretty Quarrel over Rum at Old Michilli- 
instalment of William A. Spill’s history of the 
Michigan: Beginnings; a group of Letters Relative to 
51-1854; and the Seventeenth Annual Report of the 


Commission, 1928. 
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Der 


as 
translation, by Dr. Josey Schafer, of Carl S irz’s a nt f the 
Surrender of Rastatt, the closing episode of the Ger Re itior 
Of 1545-1549, together with an account of the dis eT tt cument 
by Dr. Schaf In this issue of the Magazi \ | id 
to his occasional articles on Historic Spots in W ! 
Green, the Last Re ing Place of a Poe ( flame (sate Iie 
] et and Nemimniscences of ri rel I t 
of William Rudolph Smith are continued 
A dozen or more years ago W. W irtlett began 1 nt te 
historical material to the Eau Claire Telegram. Req ts t t the 
material into more permanent torm have led him t ‘ 
Traa n, a {[dventure in the Chippewa Vall ( t \\ 
I92Q, 244 ) hie ionge articie on } 
There 1s also much of interest on toric personage nd event 
fhe March number ot ta Hi contai1 { 
Herbert Heaton entitled Development of New Countri Sor 
parison lhe author is inclined to believe that a ndre é 
“the biggest European achievement will be thought to |! 
“the settlement of large parts of America, At i ' nd 
perhaps Siberia, by the white-faced folk”, and he compares 1 great 
movements of population in the nineteenth century, their characterist 
and consequences, and he finds many points milarity and lil 
| many differences. In this number Dr. S. J. Buck re nt hat t 
(rid ives | ( (7a and fiat riart 
The Apr number of the Anna lowa witait t 
D. { \lott, of the twenty-first sessior f the Pioneer Lav 
ivered ire printed é [ \ ti t nt 
value 1 1 discussion IK. Plariar tut ! 
ng ot Personal Papers, the treated prima | 
the point of vie ot a cust ] il Appended t the ri le I ! 
et il list of such ipers the i] men | aA 
ot lowa. 
In the April number of the Jowa urna Histor 
Dorothy Schaffter bring ¢ a conclusion her stud aft 4 , i] 
in Practice: C BMewere the of hia invest 
tion of the Mexican Problem in Mason City; ar 4 
tributes a first instalment of a paper on the Administrative nection 
of the Mibartwmmmmp{ Public Instruction in Iowa, d ng tl eveloy 
me OT the aepa ne gyanizatl ow n- 
tendent, etc. 
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In the March number of the Palimpsest Pauline Grahame discourses 
ipon Some Songs of Long Ago. In the April number W. J. Petersen 
gives a biographical sketch of Capt. Joseph Throckmorton (1800-1872), 
noted among the pioneer river captains on the upper Mississippi. 

The April number of the Missourt Historical Review contains an 


article on Palmyra and its Historical Environment, by F. H. Sosev; 


ary Prisons of St. Louis, 1861-1865, by W. B. Hassel- 


one on the Mili 


> 


tine; the first chapters of a study, by Sceva B. Laughlin, of Missouri 
Politics during the Civil War; part II. of W. G. Bek’s biography of 
George Engelmann, Man of Science; part II. of P. S. Rader’s account 
of the Great Seal of the State of Missouri; and a biographical sketch, 
by H. D. Hooker, of George Husmann (1827-1902), viticulturist 


Among the recent acquisitions of the Missouri Historical Society 
he Caleb Green Collection (1849-1882), including the observations 
of Green, a convert to Mormonism, during a residence of five months in 
Utah and his return to England in disgust, also a diary of his return to 
St. Louis, written in 1857; the John O'Fallon Collection (1807-1878), 
relating to mercantile, military, and personal matters and including letters 
of William Clark, John C. Calhoun, Ninian Edwards, Henry Clay, and 
Thomas H. Benton; photostatic copies of nineteen autograph letters 
(1811-1816) of John Jacob Astor relating to the fur trade; some letters 
of Kate Field, journalist, lecturer, and actress; and a_ biographical 


sketch of Adelaide Neilson by N. M. Ludlow. 


The April number of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly contains 
the Diary and Letters of William P. Rogers, 1846-1862, edited by 
Eleanor D. Pace. The diarist was a captain of volunteers in General 
Taylor’s army in Mexico, and his diary covers the period of his service 
in that war. In the Civil War he was a colonel, and the letters here 
printed are all of the year 1862. The last letter in the series is from 
Dabney H. Maury to Mrs. Rogers announcing the death of her husband 
in battle October 3. Another diary in this issue is one kept by J. W. 
Benedict of a campaign against the Comanches in 1839. The other con- 


tents are continued documentary publications. 


Frank H. Trego has brought out through the firm of Greenberg a 
small volume which he has entitled Boulevarded Old Trails of the Great 
Southwest. 

Professor Eugene C. Barker has prepared for use in the schools 
Readings in Texas History (Dallas, Southwest Press, pp. viii, 653). 
The chapters cover the history from 1528. Most of the material is taken 
from the best available accounts, especially in the publications of the 
Texas State Historical Association, but when for a subject no satis- 
factory account was available Professor Barker himself has furnished 
an excellent brief narrative. He has drawn upon the writings of 


Austin and other contemporaries, has utilized the contributions of R. C. 


| 
| 


America O41 


Clark, C. W. Ramsdell, and other moder: thorit ] 


OK 15S 
excellent for its purpose 
Memories of Old Emigrant Days in Kansa § I Mrs 
Adela E. R. Orpen, which Blackwood brought out in London i: 26, | 
now been published in this country (New York, Harper 
The March number of the Chronicles thoma Captair 
Nathan Boone’s journal of his expedition from Fort G return 


May 14 to July 31, 1843, his report to Gen. Zachary Taylor, Aug. 14 fol 


and Taylor’s letter of transmittal to t t eral at 
igté \ug. 23. The documents are accompanied map of 
re 1 portrait of Captain Boone, and an introd W. J 
Among t other contents of this e are nt, by 
Cc. N. G 1, of the Dedication of the Monume n Bl M near 
Kenton, marking “the high point of Oklahoma th the eral ad 
dress¢ 1 paper on Alexander McG ra Emperor of t ( s, I 
( arolyn en «i d nt n oO! nt 
tion, Early Post Offices of Oklahoma 
The May number of the Colorado Magazine cont le 
Professor A. B. Thomas of the University of Oklahoma on San Carl 
a Comanche Pueblo on the Arkansas River, 1787, characterized by the 
author as a study in Comanche history and Spanish Indiaz y. Ir 
the same number Dr. J. F. Willard describes, principally by means of 
excerpts from newspapers, how the news of the early dis es of gold 
in Colorado was spread 
Articles in the April number of the New M 
ir¢ the \paches, b ] P. Clun largely a narrative of the iutl 
experiences and his observations; the Exploitation of Treason 
aftermath of the Confederate invasion of New Mexico, | I D. Titt 
mann; some Documents bearing upon the Northern Frontier of Ne 
Mexico, 1818-1819, edited by A. B. Thomas; an article by Mr: 
concerning Spanish Reaction to American Intrusion into Spanis! 
minions in the same veriod; the Instructions to Peralta by the \ R 
Mar. 30, 1609 (original, from the archives at Seville, transcribed by | 
B. Bloom, translation by I. L. Chaves); a discussion by Mr. Blocm of 
the question When was Santa Fe Founded? and a continuation of thi 
series of Documents for the History of the New Mexican M 
the Seventeenth Century, contributed by France Shole 
ashington Historical Quarterly, continuing its series of articles 
on the history of science in the state of Washington, has in the April 
issue an article on bacteriology in the state, by Professor John Weinzirl, 


one on pharmacy, by Dean C. W. Johnson, and one on home economic 


by Professor Effie I. Raitt. Mr. John F. Stevens, tl 


\ the engineer, reiates 
briefly how he located the original line of the Great Northern Railway 
through the mountains in 1890-1891—a condensation of hi iddress 


| 
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in January last, of the 
opening of the Cascade tunnel; Judge F. W. Howay tells the story of 
the Ballad of the Bold Northwestman: an Incident in the Life of 


Captain John Kendrick (part of the same material was contributed to 


By 1 Ouarte) for January, 1928); the editor writes a 
i Meeker, the Pioneer, with a list of h 
CO wes a el cie concerning I irly 


Offices; J. N. Barry gives some account of San Juan Island in the Civil 


War; and Professor E. S. Meany discusses the Congress-Captain Cook 


Falsehood | the section of Documents is a statement concert ng the 
manuscripts ed trom fire 1889 by Judge H. G. St e, one of the 
manuscripts ctions om Secretary Cass to Governor McM n 
July 29, 1857, being printed entire 

The first three items in the March number of the Oregon Historical 
Ouarterly pertain to the late editor of the Ouarterly, Dr. Frederic G. 
ng 1858-1929 ) Dr Joseph Schafer writes a oO S caret 


Mr. E. H. McAlister an Appreciation, and the Oregon Historical Society 


offers a Tribute. Other contributions are: Some Early Maps and 


1792, by T. C. Elliott, with a reprint of Vancouver’s narrative; the Use 


the Log of the Lausani vy H. B. Brewe vith notes by ] > M 
Canse nd some Reminiscences of John Y. Todd, a pioneer of 1852 


no. I 1m graph entitled Mexican Labor in the United States In 
perial | 94), by Paul S. Taylor Chis is esser lly a study 
of present ec ind social conditions in the Imperial Valle where 
a unique situation exists, especially in “the conglomerate mixture of 
races at the basis of its socio-economic structure”, with the background 


ind history of labor in the valley briefly sketched. It is onlv within 
lave come to be the predominant labor ele- 
ie community. The author states that 


this is the first of a projected series of studies of Mexican labor in the 


*~s Pioneers of the North 


In the California History Nuqget’s se 


Pacific the article in the November number is an account of the Golden 


Milo M. Quaife has edited for the Lakeside Classics Echoes of the 
Past about California and In Camp and Cabin, by John Bidwell and 


ohn Steele (Chicago, Lakeside Press). 


CANADA 


The Report of the Public Archives of Canada for the year 1928 
records large accessions both of original manuscripts and of transcripts 


the New 
sketch ( f 
McArthur 
Myths, 1 C. H. Carey: the Oregon Coast as seen by Vancouver in 
of Soil Products by Indians, by J. N. Barry; the fourth instalment of 
by L. A. McArthur. 

The University of California Publicat s in Economics, vol. VI., 
United States. 

Hind 

> 


America 
and p tostats It also contains a cat ¢ 
rapers, trans ed extracts the } 
1662. pe s the first t st in ¢ : 
car? ed bv the Ni West ( I iny 
(died 1808), and given by S the » thie 1 
infortunate notoric in 1812 
1928) contains La Vérer t 
\T + ] + 
by A. S vic oO laving s son Vére 
rather than in explora * Selkirk’s Work in Car ( 
by Helen I. Cowan, adding somewhat t 
in interesting account of Car grat nt 
Me re 
| » mec the need of a med I 
+ ] ] ] 
especia nteres o Canada t irian the ( 
has | ed 19028) Contr / 
Of espec terest to students f 
dian J the late lame 
work, and the two bibliog es, f 
nive the d tment lit 
eT ] on the } 
Thy } Pap ¢ uit \ { ) 
Keeper of | Re 1 Chester tit 
‘4 


1749 to deprive the Hudson's ( I t ter 1 
of “non-user” the company submitted Her Kelsey 
that they had sent out expeditions into the i1 
the journals was atta d and a Kelse t 
the ror 1 fait ( the compar \ cat the | 
journals and er papers which describe t lvent K 
n its sery etween 1683 and 1722. Of an « ’ nte 
oth Engl na Keres Phere is an ind 

Dollier de Casson’s Histo» Montr. 
the French Ral Flenlev, with a life of the { is be 

it in London and » by Dent and in New \ 

AMERICA { OF THI N 
3 pa {merican Historical Review has in the M 


article by Miss Mary W. Williams of Goucher College on Sece 
Diplomacy of Yucatan; one by V. A. Belaunde on Factors of the ( 


Period in South America working toward a New Régim« 


943 
i ty ¢ il el \T 
Canada and the Public ] Norther Irelat 
A \cland, 1929 PI IXxx 28 n ittempt 1 
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J. Lloyd Mecham on the Papacy and Spanish-American Independence. 
All three of these papers were read at the Indianapolis meeting of the 
American Historical Association in December. In the section of Docu- 
ments are three accounts of the Expedition of Fernando Cortés, printed 
in Germany between 1520 and 1522, contributed, with an introduction, 


R. Wagner. The accounts are given in English translations by 


Ruth Frey Axe. To the section of Notes and Comment T. P. Martin, 


ie Manuscript Division in the Library of Congress, 


assistant chief of tl 
contributes an account of the transcripts, facsimiles, and manuscripts 
in the Spanish language in the Library of Congress, 1929. (Through 
error Mr. Martin is named in the table of contents as having contributed 
hical Section 


1 1 


the Cortés documents and introduction.) In the Bibliograp 


the Hispanic American Bibliography and the Library of 


are notes on 
Congress Project B, the Report on the Proposed Critical Bibliography 


dealing with Hispanic American History, and the Inter-American His- 
torical Series, by E. C. Richardson, A. C. Wilgus, and J. A. Robertson, 
respectively. 

No. 28 of the Archivo Histérico Diplomatico Mexicano is La Labor 
Diplomatica de D. Manuel Maria de Zamacona, como Secretario de 
Relationes Exteriores, the work of the late Antonio de la Pefia y Reyes 
(Mexico City, 1928, pp. xxv, 160). 

We have received a small pamphlet entitled: El Instituto Hispano- 
Cubano de Historia de América: Nota Informativa sobre su Cardcter y 
Funcionamiento. The institute, founded in Seville by D. Rafael Gonza- 
lez-Abreu and occupying the historic Convento de los Remedios, has 
for its principal object the promotion of the study of American history 
in general and Cuban in particular, and, as a necessary preliminary to 


+ 


fectuating its purpose, it has sought to establish a library suitable to 


et 
its purpose, but complementary to other libraries in Seville. The in- 
stitute’s first constructive undertaking has been the preparation, for the 
benefit of investigators, of a catalogue of the materials, printed and 
manuscript, relating to American history which are to be found in the 
repositories of Seville. Already, within the year, three such volumes 
have been published, bearing the general title Catdlogo Sistemético de 
los Fondos Cubanes del Archivo General de Indias; and a first volume 
of a series, Catalogo General de los Fondos Americanistas del Archivo 
de Protocolos de Sevilla, is announced as in press. It is the purpose of 
the institute in due time to extend this series of catalogues to include 
similar materials in libraries elsewhere in Spain and to publish other help- 


ful bibliographies and critiques. Finally, the institute announces as one of 


its objects cooperation with similar organizations in the Hispanic- 
American countries, and, in short, its aspiration to become “un centro 
vivo de cultura, que contribuya eficazmente a fomentar una relacién de 
cordialidad y de inteligente comprensién entre todos los distintos Estados 


americanos y Espana”. 


America 


As the first volume of their Collection of D ( 
de la Hist i de Cuba has pu shed 4 is a 
sentantes y del Consejo de Gobierno durante la Gu 1 
I. (1895-1896), edited with an introduction 
E rio S. Santovenia (Havana, 1928, pp. xix ( 
has also published E-pigrafia en Cuba, by D n M 
with many illustrations (tbid., pp. 54) 

Che Boletin del Archivo Nacional, nos. 1-6 (H 1 
the Correspondetr i reservada de los Cor le le Ks 
Unidos de América con el Gobernador y Capitan Ge 
Cuba from December, 1819, to August, 1834 

In the Bib iotheque d'Etudes Histor ques the t 
des uples S/ COUCS ) il Crenet 
Genet, 1929, pp. 351). This is an important work by a 
wl oO has alre idy pub half d zen vt me n rel 
at present has three others in press Phe ‘ t 
and the select li oT ipl V are espec ly ¢ \ 
useful. 

| ve letters written by Hernando Cortés the en 
ind 1526, describing his advance into Mexico, have 
|. B. Morris and published by McBride New Yorl 
H rnando { rfcs 

Among the contents of the Boletin del Inst 
Historicas (Buenos Aires) may be noted in no. 27 
count ¢ s Avre n 1 
man, ar on Kl P. Joaquin Ca 
cartograp orian The documents 
ippendix are No. 41 i » Exrbed 
Comod lguas del Pacif (1 


Medina (Buenos Aire S, 1928, py 53, W th an appendix « 


Nacional y en el Deposito Hidrograf le Madrid 
(tbid., 1929, pp. 67). No. 44 is a bibliographical e 


Soloérzano Pereira, 


works of Pereira and giving a number of interesting 


45, I Cersai del Rio di 1 Plata, by Theodore 


College, is of especial interest because of the influence 
upon relations between the United States and the gover 
Aires 

Bo is eC 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Ernst, Dei 


América Precolombiana (Cultura Venezolana, April, M: 


Thomas N. Toomey, M.D., The First General Medi 


O45 


e 
97 
) 
4 


1) tres 
Q ntail 
un 
nel 
iit I 
eT or thre 
ror between 1519 
een translated by 
under the 
n interestis 
Erar 
7 
lii). No. 43 is Documentos Referentes a la Argentina en la 1 | 
ee by jose Torre Revello, with appendixes listing 
rier of Simn 
English and published by Constable ( London ) 
Nay, june, 1928) ; 
Aut 
pu 
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> spy LJ owes “2 "eneaonrc’ no Jo] cima: 
d im the Western Hemisphere [Venegas’ Compendio de la Medicina: 


1 


0 Medicina Practica; Mexico, 1788] (Annals of Medical History, 


March); Anon., Colonial Forts of the Gulf Coast (Coast Artillery 


Journal, March); Colonial Forts on the Pacific Coast (ibid., May); 


Henry S. Spalding, The Ethnologic Value of the Jesuit Relations 


(American Journal of Sociology, March); Carl H. Kraeling, Jn Quest 


of the Muhlenberqiana (Lutheran Church Quarterly, April) ; Benjamin 
Rand, Philosophical Instruction in Harvard University from 1636 to 


1906 (Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, March); A. R. M. Lower, New 
France in New England (New England Quarterly, April); Mary C. 
Hughes, Reminiscences of Pioneer Teachers (Cathclic Educational 
Review, May); Harriet L. Herring, Cycles of Cotton Mill Criticism 
(South Atlantic Quarterly, April); Bernard Fay, The Course of French- 
American Friendship (Yale Review, Spring); Earle D. Ross, Benjamin 
Franklin as an Agricultural Leader (Journal of Political Economy, 


February); William Smith, The Labrador Boundary Case (Queen's 


QJuarterly, Spring); Robert W. Neeser, Historic Ships of the Navy 
Ranger (United States Naval Institute Proceedings, March): James M 
Beck, The Political Philosophy of George Washington (Constitutional 


Review, April); Lawrence S. Mayo, Jeremy Belknap and Ebenezer 
Hazard, 1782-1784 (New England Quarterly, April); Karl Fenning, 
The Origin of the Patent and Copyright Clause of the Constitution 
(Georgetown Law Journal, February); Casenava, Les Emigrés Bona- 
partistes de 1815 aux Etats-Unis, I., concl. (Revue d'Histoire Diplo- 
matique, XLIII. 1, 2); Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, The Development of 
American Policy (Foreign Affairs, April); Frank S. Perry, James 
Vadison and the Federal City (Georgetown Law Journal, February) 
Harold U. Faulkner, The Development of the American [Tariff] System 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 


Pursuing Fugitive Slaves (South Atlantic Quarterly, April); Rear-Ad. 


Sanger, The Gettysburg Campaign (Infantry Journal, May); Anon., 
The Battles around Chattanooga (Coast Artillery Journal, March); 
tock in the United 
States (American Economic Review, March) ; W. hompson, U.S. N., 


The Virgin Islands of the United States (United States Naval Institute 


George H. Evans, The Early History of Preferred S 


Proceedings, April); Albert P. Taylor, The Storming of the United 
States Consulate at Honolulu in 1870 (ibid.) ; David S. Muzzey, Colonel 
House’s Story (Political Science Quarterly, March); Brig.-Gen. F. H. 


Pope, Q. M. C., Reminiscences of the Motor Transport Corps in the 


January); W. Y. Elliott, Le Rdle Politique des Associations aux Etats- 
Unis, I. (Revue des Sciences Politiques, January-March); Manley O. 
Hudson, The “/ nction of Secrecy” with Respect to American Trea- 
ties (American Journal of International Law, April); Charles S. Sydnor, 
Elliot Snow, U. S. N. Retired, The U. S. S. Niagara (United States | 
Naval Institute Proceedings, April); Capt. S. A. Ashe, North Carolina 
in the War betz the States (Confederate Veteran, May); Maj. D. B 
' 
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A. E. F. (Quartermaster Review, March-April M G 


Cheatham, Reminiscences of the World Wa 1.); Charles E. Pert 
T/ V ce of Ne Hampsi ire in the Slave New H 
shire; formerly the Granite Monthly, February-March) ; Fred W. Lan 
Four Chapters in Early Hts Van r (Ne 


é 

England Quarterly, April); Earl J. Bowma 

Indians Penns the Mora 
Quarter] April); Stringfellow Barr, The Uncult S Virg 
Quarte Review yril ) M. W lernegan, 7) 
R ( iia Virginia SOK Se R ) 
Pasquet, La Formation de l’Orégon (Revue H ’ 
K ( il I The rpe? ; re } f 

Pu Se e Commis ne? journal of | 1 

] conomic ) \n ire \\ M ] Sp 

1827-1915] (Queen’s Quarterly, Spring Sr A. T. V 
el) ne and Latin- {mer \ 
Lieut. B. D. Gil iz Triumzira Infl VJ | 
fantry Journal, May); Paul V. Shaw, J 
Father ] ( int Bra ( Polit 1 Science O \ 

NOTEWORTHY REVIEW 
r. Sho ( t 


wy and Terrier 
evite-Orton 
Sullivan (Spe \ 
fien | j } 
don Times Literary Supplement, May 16); Gaston Zeller, La nion 
Metz ala France, 1552-1648, by Wilhelm Mommsen (Historische Viertel 
jahrschrift, XXIV. 4); Guérard, Life and Death of an Ideal, by F. | 


Palm (Journal of Modern History, June); Harry E!met 


des Wdibricacs ter, of Genesis of the Wer \] 
(Historische Zeitschrift B. Fay, Origin iH 
(London Times Literary 25): ] B. | ne p 
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” 

History, May); Cambridge Med 11 History, V., by B. Schmeidler (H 

torische Vierteljahrschrift, XXIV. 4); R. W. and A. J. Carlvle, Vediaeva 
Political Theory in the West, by F. M. Powicke (Engl Histor 1 Re 
England’s Outpost, by Adolf asenclever (Historische Zeitschrift 
CXXXIX. 3); Garner, American Forcign P s, by C. R. Fisl Jour 
nal of Modern History, June). 
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Wyoming. 
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CA new text of extraordinary merit . . . 


The Middle Ages 


By EDWARD MASLIN HULME 


Professor of History im Stanford University 


The charm of Professor Hulme’s style actually excites the 
imagination. At the same time the book is factual and erudite 
and covers the period in concrete detail. It is the first, more 
over, to stress the beginnings of the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire and of the rise and spread of Christianity. It deals with 
all the elements that have gone into the formation of medieval 
life — the fusion of classic civilization with Christianity, and the 
meeting and mingling of Germanic and Romanic peoples. There 
are incisive chapters on the church, the nobles, the rise of towns, 
the universities, the new thought stimulated by the crusades, the 
new art of the cathedrals, and the rise of vernacular literatures 
Professor Hulme’s attitude is singularly sympathetic towards all 


that is noble and of enduring worth in medieval life $5.50 
Students’ Edition $4.50 


The Berkshire Studies in European History 


‘* More than one harassed teacher of freshman history will 
hail them as a godsend. They are written in a clear, readable 
style. They are divided skillfully into three chapters each, suit- 
able for a week’s assignment for a class with three meetings 
Chapters and volumes possess definite literary unity. And they 
assemble materials nowhere else available for classroom purposes 
in such manageable H. JENKs in Historical 
Outlook. 


THE CRUSADES By Richard A. Newhall 
$ .85 


By Sidney R_ Packard 
$ .85 


EUROPE AND THE CHURCH UNDER INNOCENTIII 


THE COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION, 1400 1776 By Laurence B. Packard 
$ .85 


THE iNDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, 1750-1927 By Frederick C. Dietz 

$ 85 

By John K. Wright 

$1.00 

THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOTS By Geoffrey Bruun 

$ .85 

Laurence B. Packard 

Ready this summer 
THE ORGANIZATION OF MEDIEVAL CHRISTIANITY. 

By Summerfield Baldwin 

Ready this fall 

THE SECOND HUNDRED YEARS WAR, 1689-1815. By Arthur H. Buffinton 

Ready this fal’ 


IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE FAR EAST By David E. Owen 
Ready this fall 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 
One Park Avenue New York 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BASIS OF EUROPEA! HISTORY 


By 


THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV 
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By FRANKLIN CHARLES PALM 


University of California 


A Syllabus of the History 
of Western Europe 


HE COURSE outlined by this syllabus gives the student 
a knowledge of the past events, institutions, and beliefs 
essential to an understanding of our time, and at the same 
time places greatest emphasis on the modern period. For 
each of the thirty-two assignments it gives an outline, a 
principal assignment, suggestions for map study, and a 


bibliography of collateral reading. 31.00 


Politics and Religion 


in Sixteenth-Century France 


HISTORY of the political and religious struggles in 

sixteenth-century France as they are reflected in the 
career of Henry of Damville, one of the greatest leaders of 
the Politiques. The Historical Outlook says: “All students 
of French history and of the Politiques in their relation to 
French absolutism must henceforth ecknowledge their great 
debt to Professor Palm. He has written a unified and 
graphic description of the leading protagonist in a critical 


period of French History.” $2.00 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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AD 
% 


€ € New and Notable Publications @ @ 


The Western Way =—\ 


The Accomplishment and Future of $= | 

Modern Democracy fey 

by FREDERIC JESUP STIMSON, 


LL.D., author of *“*The American 


Constitution,” etc. 
A timely discussion of the problems faced by SL 
modern democracies throughout the world. y 


Nore specifically it is an answer to certain 
foreign critics of democracy 


The Aftermath 1918-1928 
by Wrnston S. CHURCHILL, author of ‘* The World 
Crisis,” ete. 

‘Mr. Churchill's gift for phrase making enhances thi 

h has to sav, for it serves to hold the re ider's attent 

to the most careful analysis of the world’s difficulti: 

writer has produced since the Versailles gathering.” 

Mason in the Saturday Review of Literature With 1 »§ 


The Re-Discovery of America 


by WALDO FRANK, author of ‘‘Rahab,”’ “Our America,” et 


“One of the most vigorous positive criticisms of our civili 

that has been made...if a renaissance takes place in Ameri 
life, it is by men of Mr. Frank's generous endowmet: that it wi 
be cre ited and dire cted.”’ Lex VWumford int \ } I] 
Tribune. 3.06 


American Backlogs: The Story of Gertrude Tyler and 
her Family 


by Mrs. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, SR., and KERMIT Roos! 


VELT 
Annals of American life from 1660-1869 as revealed through the 
journals, letters and other records of two old New England families 
Full of historic interest and human appeal. Illustrated $5.« 


The Salt-Box House 
Eighteenth Century Life in a New England Hill Town 
by JANE De FOREST SHELTON 

An intimate narrative of the life of we 


fast disappea -ng Connecticut “salt 


1-1 people il 
box houses 


human pathos and interest that it reads like a novel 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ae 
Illustrated 
€ € €& Charles Scribners Sons, New York @ @ @ | 
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MIDDLETOWN: 


A STUDY IN CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


by Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd 


‘The portrait of a community, barely groping for a 
national culture still to be born, jumps out of their 


careful paragraphs ... they have looked . . . with 
the cool eye of anthropologists studying the habits of 


an alien species.”"—N. Y. Times. $5.00 


THE HISTORY OF 
BRITISH CIVILIZATION 


by Esme Wing field-Stratford 


* For the general reader this is the most important and 
interesting history of the British Empire since Green 
published his epochal work over fifty years ago . . 
the author has an unusual ability to understand every 


period . . . and to appraise them with fairness . . 
absorbing ly interesting in its presentation, and broadly 
human in its content.’—James Trustow Apams, 


V. Y. Sun. 2 Vols. $12.00 


AMERICA COMES OF AGE 
by Andre Siegfried 


“So good that it seems almost incredible.” 
H. L. Mencken. 


“The best book on America that has appeared since 
Bryce wrote his ‘American Commonwealth.’ ’’—London 
Times. $3.00 


HERMAN MELVILLE 


by Lewis Mumford 


“| suppose this to be the best biography of a man of 
letters yet written by an American.’’—TxHomas 
Y. Herald Tribune. 


* The best book on Melville that we have . . . beauti- 
fully written and arranged, his sensitivity is revealed 
on every page. . . . It is the best of Mr. Mumford’s 


books and he has written some very good books indeed.” 
—Herrpert Gorman, N. Y. Times. 

“The best biography of the present year.””-—HENrY 
Hazuitrt, N. Y¥. Sun. $3.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
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THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF HISTORICAI 


WRITING AND STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Association—This associatio1 is founded in 1884 by a ll 
group of representative scholars, in 1889 it was chartered by | 
Its principal office is in Washington; its annual reports | 
the United States government through the secretary of the S: 
Institution. The membership of the Association, at present it 3400, Is 
drawn trom every state in the Union as well as from Canada and Sout 

merica. O ali WhO desire to promote the development ot 
national, or general, and to all who believe that a correct k f 
past 1s essent to a right w lerstat ling of the present, the \ 
makes a strong ippeal through its pu lica ons d ot eT ctl 

ihe meetings ¢ the \ 

the last week in Vecember cities so ¢ t 
wbers livine in diffe: nart 
tne members iiving in different parts otf the ¢ t 
endance 1s out five hundred Che mec gs 
members to become personally acquainted and to discuss matte1 
thev have a common interest. 

Publications—The principal publications of the Association are the 


Annual Report and the American Historical Review The former, usu- 
ally in two volumes, is printed for the Association by the government 


free to members who request it. It contait 1e 


Association, as well as valuable collections of docu 


ments, edited by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, reports on 


\merican archives, prepared by the Public Archives Commis 


] + } ] ] } 
cai CONTrIDUTIONS, and repo! on story tea Ing the 
ol torica cieties and other agencit eu 


The American Historical Review, the official organ of the As 


; 


is published quarterly, each number contai1 


presents to the reader authoritative articles, critical reviews or im- 
portant new works on history, groups of inedited documents, and news 


of many and varied activities in the field of history. The Reviex 


dispensal le to all who wish to keep abreast of the progress Oo! hist 
scholarship, and is of value and i1 
tributed to all members of the Association in part return for their due 


The Association has had a close advisory relatior ship with the f11stov 


Outlook, that valuable organ of those engaged in teaching history and t 
social studies. 


Prizes—lor the encouragement of historical research the Association 


offers three biennial prizes, each of $200, for the best printed o 


7 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
ae 7 
proceedings of the [iis | 
ming about 225 pages. It 
lue 
manuscript 
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monograph in the English language submitted by a writer residing in 
the Western Hemisphere, who has not achieved an established reputation. 

The Justin Winsor Prize, offered in the even-numbered years, is 
awarded to an essay in the history of the Western Hemisphere, including 
the insular possessions of the United States. 

The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize is awarded in odd-numbered years 
for an essay in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The John H. Dunning Prize, of $200, is to be awarded in the odd-num- 
bered years, beginning in December, 1929, to an essay on “any and all 
subjects relating to the political and social transformation of the Southern 
States since 1865, provided that said subjects have antecedents in, or, are 
related to, conditions in those states prior to 1876”. 

The George Louis Beer Prize, of $250, is offered annually for the best 
work upon any phase of European international history since 1895. 

The Jean Jules Jusserand Medal, founded in honor of the lately Am- 
bassador of the French Republic to the United States and a former presi- 
dent of the Association, is offered annually for the best work on intel- 
lectual relations between America and one or more European countries. 

Relations with State and Local Historical Societies—The Association 
maintains close relations with the state and iocal historical societies 
through a conference organized under the auspices of the Association and 
holding a meeting each year in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Association. The proceedings of the conference are printed in the 
Annual Report of the Association. 

Pacific Coast Branch—The Pacific Coast Branch of the Association, 
organized in 1904, affords an opportunity for the members living in the 
Far West to have meetings (held in the month of November in various 
cities of the Pacific Coast) and an organization cf their own while re- 
taining full membership in the parent body. 

Conditions of Memlership—The Association invites to its member- 
ship not only those professionally or otherwise actively engaged in his- 
torical work but also those whose interest in history or in the advancement 
of historical science is such that they wish to ally themselves with the 
Association in the furtherance of its various objects. Thus the Associa 
tion counts among its members lawyers, clergymen, editors, publishers, 
physicians, officers of the Army and Navy, merchants, bankers, and 
farmers—all of whom find material of especial interest in the publications 
of the Association. 

Membership in the Association is obtained through election by the 
Executive Council, upon nomination by a member, or by direct application. 
The annual dues are $5, there being no initiation fee. The fee for life 
membership, $100, secures exemption from all annual dues. 

Correspondence—Inquiries respecting the Association, its work, pub- 
lications, prizes, meetings, membership, etc., should be addressed to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Association at 1140 Woodward Building, 


Washington, D. C., from whom they will receive prompt attention. 
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The Fall of the Planter Class in 
the British Caribbean, 1763-1833 


By Lowe. J. RaGAtTz, Ph.D. 


Royal Octavo, 520 pages; with maps and charts. Price $5 


Desertion During the Civil War 


By Lonn, Ph.D. 


Royal Octavo, 251 pages. Price $3. 


The Day of Yahweh 


A Study of Sacred Days and Ritual Forms in the 
Ancient Near East. 
By WILLIAM A. HEIDEL, Ph.D. 


Royal Octavo, 565 pages. Price $5. 


American Historical Association 
Publications 


Under the terms of the Revolving Fund Grant of the 
Carnegie Corporation, providing for the publication by the 
Association of historical works of high value to scholarship. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION: Professor E. P. CuEyney, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Professor J. FRANKLIN JAmEsON, Library of 
Congress; WaLpo G. LELAND, A.M., Permanent Secretary American 
Council of Learned Societies; Professor HENRY R. SHIPMAN, Princeton 
University; Professor JAMES HARVEY Rosinson, President American 
Historical Association. 


For a full description of these books 


write to the publisher 


“vew vork” CENTURY CO, 
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Awarded the prize of $2,500 
offered in 1928 by Little, Brown & Company for 
the best unpublished work on American history 


LIFE AND LABOR 
IN 


THE OLD SOUTH 


By ULRICH B. PHILL¥PS 


} in History at th 


1m 


sity of Michigan 


Original in both material and method of approach, this 
book deals with the social and economic history of the 
South up to 1861. Immigration, the influence of climate 
and soil, of religion, of race,of the rise of cotton asa staple, 
of transportation, of the opening of the Southwest, and 
other elements are traced in a style that is clear, vigorous 
and engaging. Two valuable features of the book are 
the care with which outlying portions of the South 
are included and the extensive field of hitherto unused 
mentary material which it digests and interprets 


decu- 
The author, a 
native of Georgia, is our foremost authority on the slavery system. 


‘« Breadth of survey and freedom of treat- “ Mr. Phillips’ entertaining book, rich with 
ment, a rich knowledge of the facts, based color, accomplishes two main objects. It 
on deeply interested and painstaking in- offers a series of highly objective and de- 
vestigation, distinguish this work. Itisas tailed descriptions of different sides of 
full of entertainment as it isof meat. An Southern life, and it takes 1p a number of 
amazing lot of facts new to all of us are specific problems relating to Southern 
placed in perspective with the facts known development. A work of original scholar- 


to most of us."’—H. I. Brock in The New 
York Times. 


“A book upon the old South, written by a 
Southerner and written with broad judg- 
ment and in the spirit of modern historical 
writing—this is an unexpected treat. Pro- 
fessor Phillips offers a general survey.”’— 
Worthington C. Ford in The Boston Herald. 


ship and Gistinct literary charm.’’— Allan 
Nevins in Tae New York World. 


“ We shall wait long before we get a better 
analysis of the relationships on which were 
founded life and labor in the ante-bellum 
South. The greatest virtue of this book is 
its unemotional L. Cook 
in The Boston Evening Transcript. 


With 45 illustrations and 4 maps. 375 pages. 8vo. Cloth. 
A descriptive circular sent on request. $4.00 everywhere. 


LITTLE, BROWN © COMPANY 


Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE MIDDLE AGES: 395-1500 
REVISED EDITION 


Dana C. Munro, L.H.D., Dodge 
Medieval History at Princeton 


Professor of 
| niversity, and 
RAYMOND J. SonTAG, PH.D., Assistant Professor of 

History at Princeton University. This authoritative, 
comprehensive, and well-balanced history avoids the confus- 
ing multiplicity of internal political details and presents an 
illuminating picture of the social, economic, religious, and 
cultural activities of the period. <A distinctive feature of the 
text is the aptness with which the authors have interwoven 
into the narrative a rich supply of pertinent source material. 
The book is equipped with marginal headings, notes, an in- 
dex, full bibliographies, and numerous unusually large and 
clear maps in color. 8vo, 562 pages. Price, $3.75 
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AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
HISTORY or THE MIDDLE AGES 


JAMes WEstTFALL THompson, Pu.D., Professor of 

: & Medieval History at the University of Chicago. 
This book describes the economic changes and the 

social transformations which Europe experienced 

during the years between 300 and 1300. It is broader in 
scope and more thorough in its treatment than is any other 
book in the English language dealing with the social and 
economic history of continental Europe, western Asia, and 
northern Africa. Charles H. Haskins, of Harvard University, 
writes in The Saturday Review of Literature, ‘‘ This is a 
serious and substantial book .. . full of information on many 
topics not often treated by writers in English . . . the volume 
will take a high place among university manuals.’’ 


Svo, 950 
pages. With maps. Price, $5.00. 


Che Century Historical Series 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave., New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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‘New ‘Biographies 


CoLoNEL WILLIAM 
SMITH AND LADY 
Katharine M. Roof 


“A real contribution to the 
history of the period of the 
English 
The 


most amazing of its accom- 


transformation of 
Colonies in America. 
plishments is the entire re- 
lighting of the figure of John 
Adams.’’"—N. Y. Times. 


Illustrated. $5.00 


EMMA WILLARD: 
DAUGHTER OF DEMOCRACY 


Alma Lutz 


“Not only a notable con- 


to the hi 
keen 


delightful study of an out- 


story ot 


tribution 


education, but a and 


standing personality. A fas- 
authoritative 
Buffalo News. 


cinating and 


biography.’ 


Illustrated 


S4.00 


Houghton Mifflin Company —— 


mu 


The Development of an 
Extraordinary 
Military Genius 


WOLFE 


in Scotland in the °45 
and from 1749-1753 


By JAMES THOMAS FINDLAYS 
f ** The Shipping World’, 
the Royal Hist 


of Antiquarses of Scotland 


Late editor 
member of rical Society 


and ihe Soctet 


\ detailed presentation of General 
Wolfe's life spent in Scot land, where 
he developed his military genius 
The conditions in Scotland during 
the unhappy period following the 


battle of Culloden are graphically 
pictured and insight given to 
General Wolfe’s methods of military 
training. Illustrated. $6.00 


Longmans, Green and Company 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 


“One of the most powerful 
and absorbing slories to 
appear in recent years.” 


ANDREW 
JOHNSON 


A Study in Courage 


By Lloyd Paul Stryker 


° TT IS an extraordinary book 

that Mr. Stryker has writ- 
ten. It tells the story 
thoroughly for the first time, for 
it is much more than a biog- 
raphy. His research is prodi- 
gious, the ground covered is vast, 


whole 


and the results he achieves are 


York Times | 
$6.00 
The Macmillan Co. wy New York 
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Two New Books 


PARLIAMENT 
AND THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


Some Constitutional 
4 Lrovers es 
Concerning Imperial 


Legislative Jurisdiction 
by Robert L. Schuyler 


Price $3.75 


A GUIDE TO THE 
PRINTED SOURCES 

FOR EARLY AMERICAN 
HISTORY (1600-1800) 

IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


by 

Evarts Greene 
and 

Richard B. Morris 


Price $7.50 


Columbia University Press 
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| 
® Two New Borzoi Books # 
of Interest to All Historians 3 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


b 


i Some Aspects of the History of the Republicandthe Dominion \¥} 
HUGH LI. KEENLEYSIDE, M.A., Ph.D. 
am Formerly American Antiquarian Society Fellow in American Histor { s 
x< Clark Uniwersily in Brown niversity Spe 

Lecturer in History at the Universi of British Columbi Nad 

4 
W ith an Introduction by 
W. P. M. KENNEDY, M.A., Litt.D. 
Professor of Law and Poliical Instilutions in the University of Tor 
x 8vo. Cloth. xxii + 440 pages. $3.25. os 
With Ten Maps and Charts 

“A Beginning with a chapter on ‘‘ Canada and the American Revolution”’ and end- ' | 
f ing with a discussion of ‘‘ The World War and Post-War Relations,” this book ¢ 
(e> offers the first and only comprehensive, authoritative, and thoroly objective r 

9 exposition of the politico-diplomatic relations between Canada and the United tad 
4 ) States in the last century and a half. While not a text-book in the conven- 3) 

“A tional sense of the word, its value is clearly indicated for courses in Diplomatic Dy 
j History, International Relations, American Foreign Policy, etc. ‘‘ The book,” ¢ 
eh says an interested reader, ‘‘ may be regarded as a model of diplomatic history, r 

b) conceived in the newer style that goes below treaties and formal civilities to 2 

D) the underlying factors which control the destinies of the two states and their 3 

A interrelationships.” 
f 

WORLD POLITICS IN MODERN 
a 

| CIVILIZATION 


The Contributions of Nationalism, Capitalism, Imperialism, and 
Militarism to Human Culture and International Anarchy 


Ks 


by 3) 
HARRY ELMER BARNES, Ph.D. 
ie \ Professor of Historical Sociology. Smith College ¢ 
9 Editor of the Borzoi Historical Series 
*« 8vo. Cloth. xx + 6OO pages. $5.00. ; 


With Nineteen Maps 


4 Concerned chiefly with those cu!tural and institutional forces and developments o) 
of the past five hundred years which have conditioned present-day international eo 
ie \ relations and twentieth-century political and economic society, Professor f 
oO) Barnes has here drawn on his immense store of historical information te pro- v 
<< duce what is by all odds the most readable, the most convincing, the most >s 
A important product of his scholarly and literary activity to date. The book is - 
%) not to be regarded primarily as an effort to trace the origins of the World War, 3) 
i nor does it deal with the subjects under discussion from a dominatingly diplo- 
matic or political point of view. Here the ‘‘new”’ or ‘‘synthetic”’ history ¢ 
(¢\\ receives its fullest expression at the hands of one of its foremost American (¢ 


9 exponents. 
« Examination copies of either or both of the above books sent on request > 
- PUBLISHER a) 
i Alfred A. Knopf Sen-¥ork 730 Fifth Ave. & 
BORZOI 
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A new edition of 
the most widely used 
one-volume textbook 


in American Government 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By 
JOHN SPENCER BASSETT 


Late Professor of American History in Smith College. 
Revised by ALLAN NEVINS, Professor of History 


in Columbia University 


INCE its original publication this well-known 

textbook has been generally recognized as the 
outstanding one-volume history of the United States 
for use in college and university courses. It has now 
been revised and brought down to date, in accordance 
with the author’s own intentions before his death, by 
Professor Allan Nevins of Columbia University. This 
revision naturally centers more particularly on the 
latter part of the book. A final chapter has been 
added on the Harding and Coolidge administrations. 
In addition, wherever recent developments or newer 
information have made the text appear incomplete or 
inaccurate in preceding chapters, careful revision has 
been made. Catholic users will be interested in know- 
ing that the entire text has been carefully checked 
by Dr. Leo F. Stock, President of the American 
Catholic Historical Association, in order to remove 
any possible inaccuracies in the treatment of religious 
history. 

To be published in August 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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A new edition of 
the most widely used 
college textbook in 
English History 


A SHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
GREATER BRITAIN 


By 
ARTHUR LYON CROSS 


Richard Hudson Professor of English History, 
University of Michigan 


N revising this outstanding textbook Professor 

Cross has taken occasion to correct and modify 
various statements and details throughout the text. 
Both text matter and bibliographies have been 
brought thoroughly up to date. The last four chap- 
ters have been completely revised and recast. Those 
on British Foreign Policy and on British Activity in 
the War have been extensively modified in view of the 
new evidence and subsequent developments which 
have altered the perspective. The discussion of post- 
war political and economic questions in Great Britain 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations has been 
brought down to the beginning of 1929. For the 
purpose of treating the Imperial Problem as a whole 
that aspect of the subject dealing with the period 
since the American Revolution has been combined in 
a single uhapter at the end of the book. Several new 
and helpful maps have been added. 


To be published in August 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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English Government and Politics 


By 
Frederic Austin Ogg 


Professor of Political Science 
in the University 
of Wisconsin 


This book presents not a series of disconnected essays but a 
continuous and balanced account of the English governmental 
system, adapted for textbook use in courses on this subject or 
on comparative government. Special emphasis has been placed 
on such topics as the present trends of the constitution, the 
newer developments in the executive departments, the civil serv- 
ice, the problem of the second chamber, devolution, the reorienta- 
tion of parties since the War, and the constitutional experience 
of the Irish Free State. The volume will be equipped with ex- 
tensive bibliographical apparatus as well as with statistical and 
other subsidiary matter. 


To be published in September 
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| THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 
| A. M.. Schlesinger and D. R. Fox 
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=> Professor of in History in the University of California 
+ 
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